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A FRENCH VIEW OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Twenty years ago France gave a great deal of attention to the 
English colonies. The colonial expansion of England was a stock 
subject. Professors recommended it to their pupils as an excellent 
theme for a school essay. The chroniclers elaborated it complacently 
when they found themselves short of actualité. They punctually 
enumerated the islands and territories possessed by Great Britain ; 
they calculated the tonnage of the ships that had sailed from English 
ports, and the value of the goods exchanged in preceding years ; and, 
after lightly referring to the revolt and emancipation of America at 
the end of the last century, they argued from these data to England’s 
genius for colonisation, the approaching independence of Australia, 
the absorption of India by Russia, and the annexation of Canada by 
the United States. At this time there was no such thing as a map of 
the British Empire. The very expression was unknown, and would 
have sounded inappropriate. The map of the United Kingdom was 
shown to school-boys, framed in annexations on a reduced scale, 
representing a miniature Hindustan, and some portions of North 
America and South Africa. In manuals of geography, the counties 
of England took up considerably more space than the “ Presidencies ” 
of India or the Canadian “ Provinces,” while the rivers that watered 
them were magnified to the size of the Ganges or the St. Lawrence. 
To-day there are maps of the British Empire. They are shown to 
English children. It would be a good thing if they were shown to 
the children of other countries also. They are simply planispheres 
on which the countries which form part of the Empire are coloured in 
red. A glance at these planispheres is enough to do away with the 
erroneous notion of “ English Colonies.” The tinted countries 
represent nearly one-fifth of the dry surface of the globe. They will 
be found almost equally distributed over the two hemispheres, and 
their extent is apparently in proportion to that of the five great 
divisions of the world. The fact of the British Empire is made 
evident at once. It is obvious that we have here something more 
than a metropolis and its dependencies; that England does not 
govern throughout all these regions; that the Canadian confederacy, 
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in itself as large as Europe, does not receive from London either 
orders or instructions; that the 600,000 English who make up the 
population of New Zealand live an independent life ; and that the 
Cape Parliament prepares its own budget. We understand this the 
more clearly when we read on those planispheres names already well 
known—names which conjure up ideas of power and wealth—Van- 
couver, Auckland, Sydney, Melbourne, Hong-Kong, Calcutta, Kim- 
berley, cities born yesterday, and already populous, but so far distant 
from each other that we unconsciously separate them in thought, 
forgetting that the same blood flows in the veins of their inhabitants, 
forgetting, too, that the same thought and the same language flows 
unceasingly from one to the other. 

To-day, 125,000 miles of submarine cable encircle the globe; of 
this total 90,000 belong to the English. Four cables go from Ireland 
to Newfoundland; four others end at Nova Scotia, one of which, at 
this moment extended as far as the Bermudas, will before long join 
the Antilles, hitherto cut off by Florida. Two cables start from 
England in a southerly direction; they meet at Aden, one having 
touched at Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, and Suez, the other having 
gone all round Africa by Cape Town and Durban. Further, the 
thread that joins Aden to Bombay crosses India from Bombay to 
Madras, then, going under the sea again, it touches Singapore, where 
it divides in order to reach Hong-Kong on the one hand and Port 
Darwin on the other by Java. Port Darwin is separated from 
Adelaide by the immense tract of the Australian desert. Notwith- 
standing, the telegraph has been established between those two points 
since 1871. Adelaide, in its turn, holds communication with Mel- 
bourne and Tasmania, and Melbourne with Sydney and New Zealand. 
With the exception of Java, all these stations are English, or under 
English influence like Alexandria. But even this extent of freedom 
is not sufficient for the activity of British thought, and a new cable is 
being laid down which is to unite Vancouver and Australia across 
the Pacific. 

This project was discussed and sanctioned by the Conference held 
at Ottawa in July, 1894. It is significant that such a Conference 
should have been held in the political capital of Canada and attended 
by the representatives of Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, 
not by those either of England or of other parts of the Empire. 
These delegates, all of them distinguished statesmen, with Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie Borvell for their president, discussed the possibility of a future 
Customs Union between English-speaking countries; and if they 
recognised, as others have done before them, that the time has not yet 
come for such an enterprise, they, at any rate, agreed that it was 
necessary for these countries to exercise more perfect control over their 
transports and telegraphic lines. 

That Conference marked an epoch in the history of the British 
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Empire. But there is another date not much longer ago, which 
Europe seems to have forgotten—March 2nd, 1891. On that day the 
National Convention of the Australian States met at Sydney. It was 
the first step towards establishing that federation which is natural and 
inevitable. Because the execution of this great project has been 
delayed or revived only by local patriotism, which, however sincere it 
may be, is but imperfectly enlightened, it does not follow that it is 
to fall through. On the contrary. As it happens, the men who con- 
ceived it are by no means ardent revolutionists. They only want to 
put the finishing touches to a scheme that has been evolved in the 
natural course of things; they ask nothing more than legal consecra- 
tion for an accomplished fact. On more than one occasion Australia 
has already spoken and acted as an independent nation. The super- 
ficial traveller is very ready to imagine that the Customs present an 
insoluble problem, that between Melbourne and Sydney jealousies 
have accumulated so as to form an insurmountable barrier, that the 
grievances of the Queenslanders are of a sort that can never be for- 
gotten. In the same way, while travelling through the United States, 
he fancies he sees symptoms of disagreement everywhere ; he takes 
quite literally the extravagant abuse exchanged between New York 
and Chicago, and he thinks that the burning question of bi-metallism 
is capable of kindling a revolution. If he had stayed a little longer 
in the country, if he had looked with eyes a little more accustomed to 
pierce the misty atmosphere that veils new countries, he might have 
discerned beneath all individual differences the intensity of the collec- 
tive feeling. Australian patriotism is a fact which is becoming more 
definite every day. It has been seen to be active in the affairs of the 
New Hebrides; and it is possible that before long we French may 
find our work cut out for us @ propos of New Caledonia. 

Australia, however, has more than patriotic sentiment : she has all 
the political, social, not to say military machinery indispensable to her 
national existence. That machinery is established, and time will 
develop its resources still further. The problem of defence would 
appear to be a singularly difficult one. Surely a powerful marine 
force is necessary for the protection of this colossal island, whose centre 
is a remorseless desert, whose rich and prosperous shores extend to 
immeasurable distances? If we are to believe a good many people this 
geographical peculiarity ought to make Australia dependent on Eng- 
land for an indefinite period.’ For, say they, in case of danger the 
Australians will still prefer to be defended by an English fleet and 
army, rather than make provision for their own defence and bear the 
cost of it. Now, as a matter of fact, King George’s Sound and 
Thursday Island? are being fortified, at common expense, by the 

(1) Sir Charles Dilke has given it as his certain opinion that ‘‘ Australian federation 
will be completed under military necessities.’ —Prodlems of Greater Britain. 

(2) King George's Sound, in Western Australia, south of Peith, is the first station 
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English and Australian Governments; and a squadron of war cruisers 
is sailing in Australian waters. The fine ships which compose it are 
a present from the mother country, but they will belong henceforth to 
Australia, will be maintained at her charges, and lie at her disposal. 
The better to mark their destination they have received outlandish 
names, which at once suggest the Antipodes: Kangarooma, Mildura, 
Karakaita, Boomerang, and so on. No doubt by this time they carry 
the symbol of the growing nation; and all the world will recognise 
that flag, bright with the stars of the Southern Cross. 

More than this, from London the War Office has sent out officers to 
organise and command the military forces of Victoria and New South 
Wales. These officers and their men are subject to the Local Govern- 
ment, and their mission may be regarded asa temporary one. The 
Victorian army is composed of a regular corps of 5,000 men, a corps of 
mounted police, and a considerable reserve. The number of volun- 
teers is large, 4,000 serve periodically; there is further a “ cadet 
corps,” formed by 3,000 young students; and finally several com- 
panies of volunteers have been formed for field and garrison artillery, 
and even for torpedo service. It is hard to realise all this in Europe 
where we are led astray by our memories of the National Guard. 
The transformation of the citizen into the soldier, the co-existence in 
the same individual of two types which we regard as opposite, seems 
to us Utopian. It is, in fact, as long as the citizen remains unripe for 
self-government in all its forms. Every year Easter week is the 
“great week” for the Victorian troops—the week of reviews and 
manceuvres. It impresses spectators with the conviction that in 
Australia military sentiment is henceforth awake. Certainly this 
“partially unpaid militia system,” of which Major-General Edwards, 
Inspector of the War Office, approved so highly not long ago, has not 
yet been put to proof on the field of battle, but the confidence placed 
in it by the chief officers of a European army founded upon very 
different principles is no small argument in its favour. 

An experiment has been made, however, which, though it does not 
give us any technical knowledge as to the efficiency of the troops, is 
nevertheless of considerable importance. New South Wales, whose 
military organisation is practically the same as that of Victoria,’ took 
part, some years ago, in the Expedition to the Soudan. The participa- 
tion was quite unexpected, and many thoughtful people were opposed to 
for European steamers arriving at Australia. Thursday Island, to the north, com- 
mands Torres Strait. It may be noticed that for a distance of nearly 1,200 miles the 
coast of Queensland is protected against man and against the elements by the Barrier 
Reef, a bank of coral lying at a distance of from ten to fifty miles from the land. 

(1) Canada is behindhard in the matter of defence, seeing that its Military School 
st Kingston, and the 37,000 men that it can raise, are not sufficient for its protection. 
The Canadians trust partly to their conviction that a war between England and the 


United States is not to be feared, and partly to the certainty that if, against all 
proLability, it were to break out, Fngland would spare no sacrifice to defend them. 
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it. But enthusiasm carried the day. The number of volunteers was six 
times greater than the fixed maximum, and there was an incessant 
stream of contributions in money and in kind. The Australian con- 
tingent left Sydney amidst the cheers of the assembled crowd, services 
were held in both the Anglican and Catholic cathedrals, and the whole 
country was stirred by a wave of patriotic feeling. 

It is sometimes said that true friendship is to be measured in cash 
rather than in devotion, that the spending of money is the test of 
sympathy. If then the despatch of a regiment of volunteers to the 
Soudan argues Australia’s friendship for England, what are we to 
think of the help offered in May, 1893, by the Cape Government to 
New South Wales, at the time of a terrible financial crisis? The 
offer was declined—for it was thought at Sydney that the country 
could extricate itself by means of its own resources—but it was 
declined with expressions of the warmest and sincerest gratitude, and 
the circumstance will not soon be forgotten. Then, over and above 
the attachment to the mother country, of which many say that it is all 
on the surface and growing weaker every day, does there not exist a 
sentiment which we may call “ inter-colonial”’ for want of a better 
word? We have had two proofs of it already and they. could be 
multiplied. , 

In the past we have been accustomed to consider nothing but the 
relations of each colony with the metropolis. The precise nature and 
duration of these relations has hitherto been the chief problem of 
colonisation.. Nobody ever thought that colonies could have relations 
amongst themselves. And in point of fact we still cannot imagine 
Tonquin communicating with Senegal without the intervention of 
the Colonial Minister, or the delegates from Cuba conferring with those 
from the Philippines otherwise than through Madrid. But things are 
different when we have to do with Canada, Australia, or New South 
Wales. Now, in order to understand what the British Empire is, we 
must, no doubt, realise that these three countries enjoy almost .com- 
plete independence ; but above all we must form a correct idea of the 
nature of the alliance which unites them voluntarily one to another. 
The fact that important questions can be handled by Ottawa and 
Melbourne, or by Wellington and the Cape, without passing through 
London, is one which should never be lost sight of. On the other 
hand we must not therefore conclude that there is any tendency to 
withdraw from the authority of the English Government those 
questions in which it is directly interested. No conclusion would be 
more incorrect. England enters into the alliance; she plays the 
principal part in it; she, in a measure, presides over it. Her prestiye, 
her navy, her capital would give her the right to the first place even if 
it were not’ assured to her by her title as the mother country. If we 
judge by forms only we might be mistaken and attribute more 
authority to her than this. But forms are deceptive. 
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Go down the great street which runs from Grosvenor Place to 
Westminster, there you will find the offices of the High Commis- 
sioner oi Canada, of the Agent-General of New Zealand and others. 
Who are these personages if not ambassadors accredited by the 
English Government’ They may not wear embroidered coats, but 
their action is none the less powerful on that account. Ministers are 
more afraid of displeasing the countries represented by them than 
of offending France or Germany. They confer with ministers ; they 
give their opinion; they are deferentially consulted. Observe that 
they could be treated as English functionaries; they could be offered 
the hospitality of the Foreign Office. But this they do not want, it 
would imply a dependence which does not exist. The Foreign 
Office has a lofty facade and “ imperial” apartments. Nevertheless 
the passer-by should not overlook the more modest offices of Victoria 
Street. 

At the same time, the Prime Minister in his fleeting omnipotence 
is the apparent master of the Empire, or Kurope believes that he is. 
iverything contributes to the illusion, the extent of his attributes, 
his personality, and that ancient prestige which glorifies Parliament 
on the other side of the Channel. But away from English shores 
and under other skies you find the Prime Minister no longer alone, 
but surrounded by other men who, as you draw nearer to them, seem 
to lessen the effect of his personality and to some extent obliterate it. 
They also are prime ministers. Their power and their influence 
yield in nothing to his. It would be most wrong to ignore them. 
But before they attracted any attention one of their number had to 
undertake to move the world—and he succeeded. However, it is not 
that mad and unhappy expedition that gives the truest notion of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes’ intelligence and incomparable audacity. For a 
long time as the head of the South African Government he achieved 
great things. If he perhaps became intoxicated with power and 
forfeited the esteem in which he was held, others have done things 
almost as bold, but done them more discreetly, without losing the 
respect they deserved. Need we mention Sir-Henry Parkes, the great 
Australian trader, who only the other day, at the age of eighty, con- 
ducted the political campaign with all the ardour of youth, and who, 
never having had either the time or the taste for making money, 
found rest from politics in literature ? Or his fierce rival Sir George 
Dibbs, who is said by his friends to resemble the Porthos of Alexandre 
Dumas? Or Sir John A. Macdonald, for a long time the President 
of the Canadian Federal Ministry, whose administration won for him 
universal sympathy ? When Sir Henry Parkes was one day asked 
which he would prefer if he had to choose between the Government of 
England and that of Australia, he replied with enthusiastic conviction, 
“Oh, Australia, by all means!’ Most certainly Lord Salisbury’s 
place did not seem to him more enviable or more glorious than his 
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own. Or, take the case of Sir George Grey, who, having been 
Governor of New Zealand, settled there when his authority had 
expired and later on was made Prime Minister. He little thought that 
under one of his successors he would fall in the very act of exercising 
his functions as an elector in the country where he himself was once 
sovereignty incarnate. 

Having shown the reality of the British Empire as a material 
fact, we have seen that it is also a moral fact, though hardly in the 
literal sense of the word “Empire.” It is an Empire which has 
nothing imperial about it. It is an ensemble of four States or groups 
of States. England with her dependencies, India, the Antilles, and 
the Crown Colonies such as Gibraltar, Hong-Kong, Sierra Leone ; 
Canada, itself confederated into sever provinces; Australia, that is 
to say Australia in process of federation, and New Zealand, which in 
all probability will remain outside the union ; and, lastly South Africa, 
where the effort towards union encounters such formidable obstacles 
that apparently its strength cannot long hold out against them. 
Between all these countries there exist ties, and in order to judge of 
their probable duration, we must first know their exact nature and 
the way in which they have been formed. 

We are looking for unity and at the very.outset we find contrast. 
The first thing which strikes us is a complete diversity in the condi- 
tions of life, in the solution of economic difficulties, and in all social 
problems. Scattered over all latitudes, the British Empire thrives 
under all climates, disposes of all the products of labour and of every 
type of labourer known, from the English workman imprisoned 
within the limits of his own narrow horizon, to the “boundary rider ”’ 
who watches over thousands of sheep in an Australian “run ”’; from 
the wood-cutter who camps out in the winter calm of Canadian 
forests, to the busy and feverish merchant of Singapore or Hong- 
Kong ; from the planter of Queensland or Jamaica, who has his sugar 
or his coffee cultivated by Kanaka or Hindoo coolies, to the “ ostrich 
farmer ’’ of the Cape whose stock is guarded by a Cafir ora Hottentot. 

In England the density of the population gives. grounds for some 
anxiety... New employments have to be invented, new forms of 
wealth incessantly created. In Canada, in Western Australia, 
in Queensland neither emigration nor the fecundity of the race 
are sufficient to people the uninhabited lands, and in South Africa 
there are the natives to be kept under, the Cape alone containing 
more than a million of blacks to 400,000 whites. The industries of the 
metropolis, developed to the utmost, do not fear competition resulting 


(1) It should not be forgotten that in thirty-three years (from 1853 to 1586) more 
than six millions of English have emigrated. The population of the British Isles 
has increased by nearly four millions in ten years; so that at the present moment the 
problem still awaits solution. Besides, entgution appears to be on the decline ; in 1885 
it exceeded 280,000, in 1889 it was cited at 254,000 and in 1890 at 218,000. 
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from the free trade its commerce demands, while the growing indus- 
tries of the young countries call for protection.’ In matters of religion 
there is the same opposition. Here, Anglicanism has the upper hand 
numerically and financially ; there, Roman Catholicism. Christchurch 
bears the stamp of the Church of England, to which it owes its origin, 
and its neighbour Dunedin that of the Free Church of Scotland, to 
which its founders belonged. No matter what sky the Anglo-Saxon 
camps under we have all the shades of the political rainbow, from the 
dogged Conservatism of the English peasant to the lofty democratic 
views of the citizen of Melbourne. It may be said that Federalism is 
at any rate general, that traces of it are everywhere to be found. This 
is true. But this principle has not the same character in Australia or 
the Cape that it has in Canada, where community of opinions and of 
interests is becoming more definite every day. Moreover, the form of 
institutions is a secondary consideration, it is their spirit we should 
look to. The old country made a dogma of /aissez faire ; some of her 
children are equally attached to State interference. In Australia 
transports are regulated by the State; while such questions as free 
education or the eight-hours’ day are no longer discussed. The 
system of progressive taxation on succession, now adopted in Victoria, 
has been imitated in Queensland, New Zealand, and even Tasmania, 
where the influx of pauper emigrants is forbidden. In New South 
Wales a sort of territorial aristocracy seems to be forming.” New 
Zealand has tried the experiment of State insurance, and has reason 
to be satisfied with the result. As for the system of “local option,” 
it has become popular on the other side of the Atlantic, and has been 
applied in several Canadian provinces. 

Such are the facts, and others could be given. They are fairly 
telling facts, and yet we would be very much mistaken if we tried to 
draw from them the conclusion that logic suggests. For, mysterious 
as it seems, the germ of union is strong—stronger than all the forces 
that make for disunion. Travellers, who will not stop to notice 
details, unanimously affirm this, and very often they can hardly hide 
the contempt they in consequence feel. On arriving at the Antipodes 
they are struck with “the English character of the people and things.”’* 
You may be sure that this apparent uniformity would not be so 
obvious if it did not correspond to some hidden reality. It is in the 
minds of the people that uniformity is absolute. After all, there is 


(1) The Canadian, Australian, and South African parliaments have the right of con- 
cluding treaties of commerce. It is known that not long ago Sir Charles Tupper entered 
into negotiations at Madrid with a view to the conclusion of a treaty between Spain 
and Canada. As to treaties concluded between England and foreign countries, they 
only apply to the three States so far as their parliaments accept them. 

(2) Four or four-and-a-half per cent. of the inhabitants divide the land amongst them. 
(See Sir Charles Dilke, Problems of Greater Britain.) 

(3) Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, Revue des Deux Mondes, June 1st, 1896. 
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something which is superior to all influences of climate, of heredity, of 
language even, something in which the whole force of Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation lies—it is the possession of one and the same conception of 
social life. The English hold this talisman to-day. They have found 
an answer to the riddle of existence which has amply satisfied millions 
of their fellow-men, and a human formula which has amalgamated 
different races and caused opposed religions to collaborate for a 
common end. Their ideal can be summed up in one phrase :’ Free 
action of the individual for the good of all. This ideal is taught in 
the numberless schools, colleges, and universities which they have 
founded all over the world. Consciously or unconsciously every master 
holds it and makes it the subject of his daily lessons. Anglican 
clergymen at the head of modest grammar schools in Grahamstown or 
Kingston, the Catholic Brotherhoods who have established colleges at 
Ottawa or Freemantle, lay professors who lecture in the Universities 
of Sydney or Toronto, all use the same language. ‘“ Act,” they say 
to their pupils, “ never cease to act. Action in all its forms is the 
raison @étre of humanity.” This form of education, everywhere the 
same, the form that one of Napoleon’s ministers fondly believed him- 
self to have created by force of decrees, has been realised on a very 
different scale, without laws, without regulations, without any previous 
collusion on the part of those who administer it. 

The fact is of supreme importance, and I believe it to be unique in 
history ; we cannot give too much attention to it. How is it to be 
explained ? It has actually been supposed that this method of educa- 


' tion has its source in the commercial instincts and practical intelligence 


of the English race, that it is exported along with the woollen goods 
and hardware wherever English ships land. The most superficial 
examination will show the absurdity of this notion. A system of 
education which owned such an origin would be characterised by the 
crass materialism of its tendencies and the vulgarity of its moral code. 
Now the tendencies of this system are elevating, its morality is pure, 
and curiously enough, it trains men for all trades of body and of 
mind. In any case, is it true that the instinct of commerce and 
colonisation is innate in the race? The past will tell us whether this 
be really so. In the fifteenth century Fortescue describes the English 
as an indolent, contemplative people, renowned for its urbanity, lead- 
ing an intellectual and refined life. Let us suppose that his observa- 
tion was incorrect, or that the nature of the race may have changed 
since then. Is there in that age, or in the ages immediately following 
it, a trace of any taste for commerce with distant nations, of any 
special vocation for the sea? There is none whatever. In those days 
this insular nation was not maritime; it did not even possess a per- 
manent fleet. Still less did it possess industries. The great commer- 
cial and industrial countries were Italy ; later, Germany, and later 
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still, Holland. If the manufacturers of Flanders, exhausted by the 
religious war which raged between Spain and the Netherlands, had 
not been sent later on to settle round Norwich, who can say whether 
English industry would have been supreme in its turn? And if the 
spirit of intolerance had not driven away the first emigrants from 
English shores, would English be the language spoken to-day in the 
United States? It must not be forgotten that America’s greatness 
had its origin in a “ moral Odyssey.’’ Those who landed on her soil, 
so far from dreaming of enriching themselves, actually expected to 
die of hunger. They did not even come in search of liberty, seeing 
that for a long time they were incapable of conceiving it for others, 
and having fled from persecution at home, they became persecutors 
in their turn. As soon as the mother country saw that they had 
become rich she began to oppress them. She put into practice the 
fable of the goose with the golden eggs. She killed the goose through 
covetousness and sheer stupidity. Can you name a single English 
statesman of the last century who had so much as an inkling of the 
true nature of colonial policy Not one. Pitt himself had only an 
imperfect idea of it. 

In time religious persecution was followed by political persecution. 
From 1688 to 1815 England was incessantly occupied with Continental 
affairs. At rare intervals she fought for that commerce which her love 
of money had ‘at last developed; but more often than not she threw 
herself into quarrels which had nothing to do with commerce at all.’ 
She did so through ostentation, through jealousy, through political 
passion; her parliament and its ministers making her pay very 
dearly for the franchise and the liberty which they snatched from the 
crown to give to her. While these incessant wars raised the National 
Debt from under a million to over five hundred millions in little more 
than a century, at home all was discord and disorder. The lord 
stripped the yeoman” to enlarge his own property. He evaded testa- 
mentary law to create a right of entail. He assumed all sorts of 
extravagant privileges, civil and political, centralised all functions, 
disposed of all benefices ; he was sole judge and arbitrator, the most 
fearless of tyrants. It was the reign of arbitrary power cloaked by 
impunity. Under George III. the property qualification for justices 
of the peace was raised from forty to a hundred pounds, while from 
the beginning of the year 1711 it was increased for Members of 
Parliament also. The whole system of election was corrupted. Owing 
to the number of rotten boroughs no less than forty-seven seats were 

(1) Everyone will remember Macaulay’s caustic lines, referring to Frederick’s in- 
vasion of Silesia—‘‘ in order,’’ he says, ‘‘ that this king might ruin a neighbour whom 
he had promised to defend, red men fought on the coast of Coromandel, and black men 
scalped each other by the lakes of North America.”’ 


(2) In 1797 Eden found two farms where he had once seen thirty ; and Cobbett in 
1826 one where fourteen had been. 
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in the hands of six peers. At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, out of six hundred and eight members the House of Commons 
counted four hundred and eighty-seven who held their seats through 
the favour of some great lord or wealthy proprietor.’ 

This despotic aristocracy was utterly unnerved by its own hatred of 
the French Revolution. It took fright. The advance of the new 
ideas startled it into convulsive action, and it spared no sacrifice to 
hinder their further spread. A crusade had begun, accompanied by a 
state of moral siege such as the nation had never before known. In 
1794 the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended ; in.1795 meetings were 
almost entirely prohibited; in 1799 there began an iniquitous raid 
against the press and liberty of thought. England, which at that 
time posed so haughtily before Europe, and made such a proud display 
of her credit and her arms, was laid waste by vice and poverty at home. 
The state of things was evident when Napoleon and the price of 
bread fell together. The ruling class proved by its narrow-minded- 
ness, its inability to stir from a fixed groove, that it was not altogether 
the necessities of the external struggle that forced its hand. A long 
time passed before even the most urgent reforms were made. Every- 
thing had to be done over again. At the accession of Queen Victoria 
in 1837 nothing was begun. A few generous spirits revolted ; they 
had very great difficulty in making themselves heard. Since 1818 
Lord Brougham had pleaded in favour of popular education. He 
proved that the English people was one of the most backward in the 
north of Europe, that out of 3,000,000 children 1,900,000 had never 
received any sort of education at all ; he demanded that schools should 
be founded by the State. Lord Mahon replied that any education, 
not given by the clergy, would only engender criminals. When Lord 
Ashley fought for the protection of young children working in mines 
and factories Sir Robert Peel was horrified, and retorted to the effect 
that interference would be a tampering with the liberty of the 
subject. Lord Ashley’s Bill was not passed till 1841, after his 
patient investigations had revealed an appalling state of things: 
infants of five or six years old tortured ; women condemned to crushing 
labour, working days of sixteen, eighteen, sometimes even twenty 
hours ; no care for body or soul; everywhere debauchery, bestiality, 
disease and moral death. The big schools were tainted by the evils 
accumulated under the law of /aisser faire. Arnold found Rugby, 
the place which his genius afterwards transformed, given over to 
anarchy. At one end of the scale there reigned a society, small and 
select in its refinement, but hypocritical and cruel; its patriotism 
was nothing but egoism, its religion a spiritless and lying deism. At 
the other end were the obscure and suffering masses. Reforms, how- 


(1) See Chevrillon, Sidney Smith, and E. Bontney : Le Développ:ment de la Constitu- 
tion et de la Societé politique en Angleterre. 
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ever, were near at hand; not those demanded by the agitators of 
Newport or of Birmingham, those guileless Chartists who looked for 
the renovation of society by Act of Parliament, but reforms which the 
lower middle class had recognised as inevitable, and which it was 
determined to bring about. 

Now this class, honest, enlightened, full of good sense and modera- 
tion as it was, had revolted some while before against the process of 
blood-letting to which it was subjected. For a whole century the 
aristocracy had been busily employed in relieving it of its superfluous 
possessions, with the result that the most courageous, most energetic 
of its representatives emigrated to the colonies. There the beginning 
of their career was a hard one. But in the end their manliness asserted 
itself. Isolation, struggle and suffering purified and ennobled them ; 
their work prospered. In London it was thought that they were 
setting up counting-houses; if it had been known that they were 
founding new nations perhaps Lord Palmerston might have turned 
his attention for a moment from those Continental affairs which 
hypnotised him. We have now got to 1841. Melbourne was then 
five years old and had a population of 11,000 inhabitants and 1,500 
houses. In the following year the inhabitants of Sydney elected their 
first representatives. The Parliament at Westminster went so far as 
to make them fhis little concession; probably without thinking, for 
it was the same Parliament that, three years later, showed itself so 
impolitic and so stern with regard to the claims of Canada. 

And here we touch the great problem of modern England. A 
gigantic transformation has been taking place, disguised at first under 
an apparent fixity of form. The aristocracy, feeling itself carried 
away by the new movement, now plays the part of the fly on the 
wheel, it makes vigorous efforts to impress the spectators and seems 
to be moving the reforms it is moved by. In reality the only motive 
power is the middle class. At this moment the colonies, which are 
progressing materially by giant strides, are morally far in advance of 
the mother country ; their influence on her is felt everywhere. Across 
the seas these two divisions of the middle class are re-united and 
labour in the same work. There is no measure of reform which does 
not meet with the encouraging sympathy of colonials as well as with 
their financial help. To-day it is the dispossessed yeoman’s turn for 
reprisals. His wealth buys back the land from the very class which 
drove him out of it. 

Now seeing these ties forming between lands so distant from each 
other some members of Parliament have conceived a magnificent idea, 
the idea of an Empire whose crown will be worn by England, while 
all its possessions will be grouped round England as their centre. 
Parliament, grown greater, will embrace the representatives of distant 
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lands. Canada, India, and Australia will send to it their deputies. 
Westminster will become the Empire in little, and London nothing 
less than the centre of the universe. No sooner is this absurd dream 
conceived than it begins to agitate men’s brains. People are full of 
admiration for Australia now; though not long ago they laughed 
heartily at the idea that she could possibly want universities; they 
have any amount of regard for Canada, the nation to whom a Liberal 
minister, Lord John Russell, coolly offered despotism as a cure for its 
depraved appetite for self-government. 

As we have seen, the reality is very different. The British Empire 
exists, and exists as a republic, a confederation of States. How long 
will it probably last ? That is the final problem. In order to solve 
it we must take a still wider sweep and look at the Anglo-Saxon 
world as a whole. It will then be seen that this world has two 
poles, one in London, the other in Washington. On reflection it 
would not seem that unity can be attained by means of an agreement 
between England and the United States. Such an agreement would 
have to be absolute. Now an understanding is possible, but absolute 
agreement will be unattainable for a long time to come. One thing, 
however, is obvious, that the United States can take “ precedence ” 
of the British Empire in default of England, and that they wi// take 
it, if once she lets it go. The feeling of emulation and jealousy 
which exists between the Americans and the English wears off as 
soon as the latter have left England behind them; the Scotch and 
the Irish have never shared in it. Thus the new-born British nations 
have no feeling but fraternal sympathy with the Americans. In 
Australia their popularity grows greater every day. ‘ Between us,” 
exclaimed Mr. Deakin, the Prime Minister of Victoria, ‘* we will take 
good care to make the Pacific a British lake.” It is a programme 
to which Washington would not have subscribed, but it is in high 
favour with his grandchildren. The experiments which Australians are 
making in social politics are followed with the liveliest interest in the 
United States, and their literary and artistic works find ready appre- 
ciation there. With South Africa there is far less interchange of 
ideas, but the electric chain of sympathy is just as strong. The 
Yankee recognises a kindred spirit in Cecil Rhodes ; they have arrived 
at a common understanding on the Negro question, which later on 
may lead to common action. The Canadians are a little less on the 
defensive. They have not forgotten the past, least of all the war of 
1812, but they live under the direct influence of American civilisation, 
and they appreciate the benefits of it. As to annexation, it is not 
seriously wanted, for everybody would lose by it. The French- 
Canadians have just seen one of their countrymen raised to the 
supreme power, and they would certainly not choose this moment to 
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renounce a nationality of which they are so justly proud.’ Besides, 
their independence is not threatened; American ambition takes 
another form. Federation as a rule is not particularly consistent with 
the policy of annexation, but it agrees very well with the policy of 
influence. In the future the United States will not be keen on 
annexation, but their thirst for influence, for moral dominion, will be 
insatiable. It is so already. 

The problem of the British Empire is, then, in the long-run a ques- 
tion of precedence. Who will take precedence, England or the United 
States’ It may be said that the United States are beginning to be 
conscious of their future mission and that they are educating themselves 
to accept it. Certainly they are by no means Anglo-maniacs, but they 
are becoming more British every day. There was a period in their 
history when the purity of the type seemed to be threatened. The 
different races became so intermingled, that the question was raised 
whether in the end the Anglo-Saxon element would not yield to the 
Grerman. That period is passed. The development of higher educa- 
tion has finally restored the balance to the British side. There had 
been some similarity already in their institutions; if we regard, not 
the form of government which indeed matters little, but the municipal 
community, the primordial cell of the political organism. On both 
sides of the Atlantic it is the same. The Great Republic will be 
ready to fulfil its imperial functions, when its universities have pre- 
pared it for the task. As for England, so far from having before 
her a career of indefinitely increasing prestige and power, if she would 
fulfil her own functions, she must consent to make many sacrifices of 
interest and self-love. She will probably make them out of pure 
family affection. Have we not often seen the older generation abdi- 
cate before its time to give the younger its chance of attaining by 
longer effort a more complete result ? 

However this may be, we ought to be perfectly willing to recognise 
the fact that in one way or another, the triumph of Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation is secure, and that it will leave its mark upon the world of 
To-morrow. 

PIERRE DE CovuBeRTIN,. 


(1) Things would have been different but for the construction of the Canadian and 
Pacific. This railway, which joins Halifax to Vancouver, and puts the North of 
Europe in rapid communication with Japan and Australia, (was a matter of life or 
death to Canada. In 1856 and 1858 British',;Columbia was invaded,_by the Californian 
gold-diggers. It could only be reachedjby San Francisco. In the nature of things 
it would have been compelled to join the Union rather than the Dominion. In 1471 it 
was induced to enter the Dominion by the promise of the railway. If England had 
understood her true interests, the Canadian and Pacific would have been constructed 
twenty years sooner. 
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THE CASE AGAINST SOUTHAMPTON. 


OVERWHELMING as is the mass of Shakespearean literature, there is 
yet a great deal to be done in the biographical no less than in 
the critical field. Research has not yet played its part to an end; 
there are actual discoveries still to be made; but we may probably 
assume that very nearly all the attainable material is by this 
time, in one form or another, before us. What we now want is a 
clear and comprehensive summing up of the whole case, a rejection 
of irrelevancies, and a judicial balancing of probabilities. We want 
a biographer of no less sanity than learning ; a scholar with the rare 
faculty of mastering facts without being mastered by them; a man 
who can be mentally in two places at once—in the midst of, yet 
aloof from, his subject. We want a great synthesis of certainties, 
probabilities, possibilities, impossibilities. In the course of such a 
marshalling of material, unsuspected relations would leap to light. 
Certain classes of conjecture would be found to have, so to speak, a 
constant and cumulative probability in their favour, while other 
classes would be permanently ruled out of court. We should reduce 
to definite and narrow limits the debatable region between clear 
daylight and impenetrable darkness. 

My present purpose is to attempt, at one much-debated point, that 
calculus of probabilities which ought to be applied, by some student 
of far more leisure and learning, to the whole field of Shakespeare 
biography. I will try to show that the history of the Sonnets no 
longer ranks among the obscurest of literary problems, but rather 
among those which we can solve with as near an approach to certainty 
as circumstantial evidence can, in the nature of things, afford. 

I have no space here and now to discuss the “ impersonal,” 
‘“ allegorical”? and “dramatic” theories of the Sonnets. Putting 
them aside for the moment, with all due respect, I assume that the 
Sonnets are more or less direct and sincere personal utterances, 
addressed to, or at least concerned with, two people—a Young Man 
(sonnets 1 to 126) and a Dark Lady (sonnets 127 to 152). The 
problem is to identify these two, and especially the Young Man, who, 
being possessed of ‘ beauty, birth, wealth, and wit” (37), can scarcely 
be unknown to fame. The beauty and wit, indeed, are matters of 
opinion, and the poet’s testimony must be taken for what it is worth ; 
but he would scarcely attribute birth and wealth to a youth who 
possessed neither. The woman, on the other hand, though she seems 
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to have been well born and was certainly accomplished (‘* How oft 
when thou, my music, music play’st, &c., 128), may quite possibly 
have left her name in no records of the time. We will do well to 
recognise from the first that the evidence in her case can scarcely be 
as conclusive as we may reasonably hope to find it: in the case of 
the man. 

Three men of birth and wealth are positively known to have 
been acquainted with Shakespeare: Henry Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton, and the brothers William and Philip Herbert, Earls of 
Pembroke and Montgomery. To Southampton Shakespeare himself 
dedicated Venus and Adonis (1593) and Lucrece(1594). To Pembroke 
and Montgomery, Heminge and Condell dedicated the 1623 folio, 
and in doing so spoke of the favour with which that “ incomparable 
paire of brethren” had “ prosequuted the authour living.” No 
other man of birth and wealth is known to have known Shakespeare. 
It is almost inconceivable that such a friendship as that recorded in 
the Sonnets should have left no mark whatever outside them: there- 
fore there is every probability that the Young Man was one of these 
three. When we come to consider the question of dates, we shall 
find it almost certain that some of the Sonnets were written in or 
before 1598, and quite certain that sonnets 138 and 144 were 
written in or before 1599. Now Philip Herbert was not born until 
October 10th, 1584, so that he was at the outside fifteen at the time 
when Shakespeare was referring to his friend as “a man right fair,” 
and “guessing” at his intrigue with the Dark Lady. Moreover it 
is almost certain that Philip Herbert did not come to London till 
1600, so that he may at once be eliminated from the problem. 
There remain, then, Southampton and Pembroke between whom to 
choose. 

Now for the question of chronology. Only two dates in connec- 
tion with the Sonnets are incontestably fixed. Sonnets 138 and 144 
appeared in the Passionate Pilgrim in 1599. This was a piratical 
compilation attributed by the publisher, W. Jaggard, to Shakespeare ; 
but most of the poems it contains are demonstrably not by him. 
Ten years later, in 1609, appeared : 


‘* SHAKE-SPEARES SONNETS. Neuer before Imprinted. At London. By G. 
Eld for T. T., and are to be solde by William Aspley. 1609.” 


This quarto contained all the Sonnets and A Lover’s Complaint, 
fairly well printed, but evidently not revised by the author. So much 
then is certain: that two sonnets, one addressed to the Lady, and 
the other alluding to the relation between her and the Youth, were 
in existence in 1599, and that all the Sonnets were in existence in 
1609. But sonnet 144 cannot have been the first, or even among the 
first of the series. It opens thus (as it appeared in 1599) :— 
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““TWo Loues I haue, of Comfort, and Despaire, 
That like two Spirits, do suggest me still : 
My better Angell is a Man (right faire) 

My worser spirite a Woman (colour’d ill). 
To winne me soone to hell, my Female euill 
Tempteth my better Angell from my side, 
And would corrupt my Saint to be a Diuell, 
Wooing his purity with her faire pride.” 


It is obvious that these lines refer to the same circumstances which 
inspired sonnets 40, 41, and 42—most clearly set forth in 42 :— 


“That thou hast her, it is not all my grief, 
And yet it may be said I love’d her dearly ; 
That she hath thee, is of my wailing chief, 
A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 
Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye : 
Thou dost love her, because thou know’st I love her ; 
And for my sake even so doth she abuse me, 
Suffering my friend for my sake to approve her. 
If I lose thee, my loss is my love’s gain, 
And losing her, my friend hath found that loss ; 
30th find each other, and I lose both twain, 
And both for my sake lay on me this cross : 
But here’s the joy ; my friend and I are one ; 
Sweet flattery ! then she loves but me alone.” 


Now it is pretty well established that the order of the Young Man 
series (1 to 126) is the poet’s own—at any rate, no other arrangement 
has been found preferable. The order may not, indeed, be strictly 
chronological, but this little group (40 to 42), if not in its chronological 
place, must be conceived as coming later, not earlier, in the series. 
Thus it is pretty clear that at least some two score of the Young 
Man sonnets must have been in existence at the time when 144 was 
printed. It is certain, too, that Shakespeare had written some sonnets 
before September, 1598, when Francis Meres’s Palladis Tamia was 
published, with its allusion to his “ sugred Sonnets among his priuate 
friends.” It does not follow that the sonnets Meres had in mind have 
come down to us; but his epithet applies so accurately to the earlier 
sonnets in particular that it seems an excess of scepticism to doubt this. 
On the other hand, it is almost equally probable that a large number 
of the sonnets were written after the appearance of Meres’s book. In 
the very passage in which Meres eulogises Shakespeare (among other 
poets), he quotes Ovid’s lines :— 


“ Jamque opus exegi, qued nec Jovis ira, nec ignis 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas as 





and Horace’s— 


“ Exegi monumentum aere perennius,”’ &c., " 
VOL, LXII. N.S 31 
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and then adds, as his own comment, this quaint jumble of English 
and Latin, prose and verse :— 

“So say I severally of Sir Philip Sidneys, Spencers, Daniels, Draytons, 
Shakespeares, and Warners workes :— 

“ Non Iouis ira, imbres, Mars, ferrum, flamma, senectus, 
Hoc opus, unda, lues, turbo, venena ruent. 

“ Et quanquam ad pulcherrimum hoc opus euertendum tres illi Dii conspirabunt, 

Cronus, Vulcanus, et pater ipse gentis :— 


‘* Non tamen annorum series, non flamma, nec ensis, 
ternum potuit hoc abolere dieus.’’ 


Now, we find an unmistakable reminiscence of Horace’s famous ode 
in Sonnet 55 :— 


“ 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmear’d with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 

*Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth.” 

There is every likelihood that Ovid’s distich was also in Shake- 
speare’s mind; and the very fact that the two passages are to be 
found together, and in close proximity to seven or eight eulogistic 
references to Shakespeare, in a book published just at the time when 
the Sonnets were, so to speak, in the air, cannot but strike us as 
significant. But when we find (as Mr. Thomas Tyler has pointed 
out) that one line of the sonnet closely follows, not Horace or Ovid, 
but DMeres’s own paraphrase of Ovid, the inference seems irresistible 
that Shakespeare had this very passage either before his eyes or 
clearly in his mind while in the act of composition. The “Non . 
Mars, ferrum, flamma’”’ of Meres finds an exact counterpart in Shake- 
speare’s “ Nor Mars his sword, nor war’s quick fire;” and the 
inference is surely justitied that, while Shakespeare found the general 
suggestion of his sonnet in these pages of Palladis Tamia, he 
(deliberately or unconsciously) echoed in this one line the very order 
of Meres’s own words. If this sonnet did not grow out of these pages 
of Meres—if it was written before, or in ignorance of, the passage in 
Palladis Tamia—then it is clear that some tricksy demon must have 
taken a malicious pleasure in accumulating coincidences with the set 
purpose of leading us astray. 

Our definite results up to the present are these: we know that the 
crisis of the sonnet-story, the intrigue between the Youth and Lady, 
had been reached in or before 1599, when the Passionate Pilgrim 
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appeared; we believe that the earlier sonnets had been circulating 
among the poet’s private friends for some time before September, 
1598, when Padladis Tamia was entered in the Stationers’ Register ; 
and we are tolerably sure that sonnet 55 (and, doubtless, many others) 
was written after that date. 

Let us now note that there is no evidence to place even the earliest 
of the sonnets before 1597. The fact that the first seventeen sonnets 
present many resemblances to Venus and Adonis (published April, 1593) 
has been thought to show that they were written about the same time. 
It does not even establish the faintest presumption. Similar situa- 
tions beget similar expressions, and Shakespeare urging a fair youth 
to marry would naturally repeat, at whatever distance of time, some 
of the arguments by which his Venus had sought to overcome the 
obstinate coldness of the “ flint-hearted boy.”” On the other hand, if 
the friends of a handsome and “ self-willed” youth were anxious to 
see him settled in life, and thought that literary exhortation might 
further that end, they would naturally apply to the poet who had 
become famous in virtue of the honeyed eloquence he had lent to the 
Goddess of Desire. The phrase “my pupil pen,’ in a very obscure 
line of sonnet 16, has been represented as indicating that this group, 
at any rate, was among the poet’s earliest writings. It is only one of 
the expressions of exaggerated humility with which the Sonnets 
abound.' See especially sonnets 76 to 86, with such expressions as 
‘‘my rude ignorance,” “ deserves the travail of a worthier pen,” 


*T think good thoughts, whilst others write good words, 
And, like unletter’d clerk, still cry ‘Amen’ 
To every hymn that able spirit affords, 
In polish’d form of well-refined pen.’’ 


Mr. Gollancz is of opinion that “ no long interval could have 
separated Romeo and Juliet [about 1593] and sonnet 116, the poet’s 
epitaph for the golden tomb raised to the lovers by their loveless 
kin.” Such a fantasy cannot be taken as serious argument. Even if 
this sonnet were peculiarly appropriate as an epitaph for Romeo and 
Juliet (and I cannot see that it is), it might have been written five 
years after the play just as well as five months or five days. Mr. 
Kleay assures us that “the earliest internal reference of definite 
date is in 14, where the conjunction ‘of plagues, of dearths, or 
seasons’ quality,’ seems to point to the plagues of 1592 and 15938, 
succeeded by the dearths of 1594, 1595, 1596, and the irregularity of 
the seasons in 1595, 1596. .... Possibly this sonnet may date 


(1) Massey’s conjectural emendation of the line: ‘‘this time’s pencil, or my pupil 
pen,” is ingenious; ‘‘ this time’s pencil’’ being taken either as an allusion to some 
particular artist, or as an expression for the art of the day in general, which (or whom) 
the ‘ pupil pen’’ would thus be held to imitate or emulate. “ Pupil”’ certainly sug- 
zests some such relation, and can scarcely be understood to mean merely ‘‘ unskilled.” 

312 
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1595, but 1596 seems more likely.” This is a good example of 
extravagant allusion-hunting. If we read the whole quatrain : 


“‘ Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck. 
And yet, methinks, I have astronomy, 
3ut not to tell of good or evil luck, 
Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons’ quality,” 


we see at a glance that Shakespeare is simply enumerating the topics 
which have always formed the stock-in-trade of astrologers and sooth- 
sayers, and that the line might have been written at any time. It is 
quite gratuitous to assume that the particular series of disasters to 
which Mr. Fleay refers was present to Shakespeare’s mind; but 
supposing that it was, does this render 1596 appreciably more 
probable than 1597 or 1598?! Surely the poet’s memory was not so 
very short. In fine, I cannot discover a single valid indication (much 
less a proof) that any of the sonnets were written earlier than 1597. 
Nothing really makes for an earlier date, except the theory that the 
Young Man was Lord Southampton. Those who adopt this hypothesis 
are bound to shift the Sonnets as far back in the fifteen-nineties as 
they possibly can, in order to make the “lovely boy” of 126 tally 
in any reasonable degree with the dates of Henry Wriothesley’s life. 
We are thus directly confronted with the Southampton-Pembroke 
problem. 

If there is one thing indubitable about Young Man sonnets, it is 
that they (or, at any rate, many of them) were written at a time when 
Shakespeare could, without foo much poetical licence, describe himself 
as past his prime, and were addressed to some one so much his junior 
that, by contrast, he appeared positively old. See in particular 63 
and 73: 

“* Against my love shall be, as I am now, 
With Time’s injurious hand crush’d and o’erworn ; 
When hours have drained his blood, and fill’d his brow 
With lines and wrinkles; when his youthful morn 
Hath travell’d on to age’s steepy night .... 


(1) Observe that this is not an analogous case to the supposed reference to the in- 
clement seasons in A Midsummer Night's Dream, ii., 2. If we accept Titania's speech 
as a ‘‘ topical allusion,’’? we must believe it to have been written during, or very soon 
after, the seasons in question. The whole effect of a topical allusion depends on the 
freshness in the minds of the audience of the thing alluded to. But it cannot be pre- 
tended that the line ‘‘ Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons’ quality ’’ was designed to pro- 
duce on the mind of the person addressed the effect of a topical allusion. What Mr. 
Fleay evidently means is that Shakespeare’s own recollection of the events of 1592-96 
prompted him to use these words; and he would certainly recollect them as well in 
1597 as in 1596. The argument, as regards this particular case, is perfectly futile ; 
but the general distinction between a topical allusion addressed to an audience, and a 
mere reminiscence in the poet’s own mind, is perhaps worth pointing out. A topical 
allusion implies the proximity of the event alluded to, ard the smaller the event the 
closer the proximity involved. The date implied in a reminiscence is limited only by 
the probable persistence of the impression—in other words, is practically unlimited. 
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“That time of year thou may’st in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou seest the twilight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west ; 

Which by-and- by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou seest the glowing of such fire, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consum’d with that which it was nourish’d by. 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long.”’ 


The last couplet clearly implies that the person addressed is, so to 
speak, of another generation. The same relation of ages is evident in 
such lines as these : 


“ My glass shall not persuade me | am old, 
So long as youth and thou are of one date ; 
3ut when in thee time's furrows I behold, 
Then look I death my days should expiate.” (22.) 


“Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye . ‘ 
But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 
Beated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity, 
Mine own self-love quite contrary I read ; 
Self so self-loving were iniquity. 
’T is thee (myself) that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days.’”’ (62.) 


The youth of the Young Man is emphasized in almost every 
sonnet. ‘Take, for example, such expressions as “thy beauty and 
thy straying youth ” (41), “ beauteous and lovely youth” (54), “ the 
beauty of thy budding name ” (95), 


“ Some say thy fault is youth, some wantonness ; 
Some say thy grace is youth and gentle sport.” (96.) 


In 108 he is called “sweet boy,” and this expression, be it noted, 
does not occur at the end of a line, so that we cannot suspect the poet 
of stretching a point for the sake of his rhyme. Again, in 126 (the 
last poem, doubtless the “ Envoy,” of the Young Man series), he is 
addressed as “ my lovely boy,” and again the phrase does not occur 
in the rhyme-place. But in 104 (an earlier sonnet than either of 
those last quoted), we read : 


“To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were when first your eye I ey’d, 
Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride, 
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Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn’d 

In process of the seasons have I seen, 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn’d, 

Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green.’’ 
Thus, the friend must have been so young when Shakespeare first 
met him that, after three years had elapsed, he could still be addressed 
as “‘sweet boy,” and “lovely boy.” 

Now, from all this three things follow: (1) The later we can place 
the Sonnets, the less surprising is it to find Shakespeare describing 
himself as “ crush’d with Time’s injurious hand,” “chopped with 
tanned antiquity,’ and so forth; (2) The greater the difference in 
age between Shakespeare and his friend, the more comprehensible do 
such allusions become; (3) Though the very first sonnets imply 
that the Young Man is of marriageable age, and the sonnets which 
appeared in the Passionate Pilgrim show him engaged in a love- 
intrigue in or before 1599, the younger a man is, consistently with 
these provisos, the greater the chance in his favour. 

Shakespeare, as we know, was born in April, 1564. Henry 
Wriothesley was born October 6, 1573. He was thus nine years and 
six months younger than Shakespeare. William Herbert was born 
April 8, 1580, and was thus sixteen years younger than Shakespeare. 
At the dates which the Southampton theory is bound to assume for 
the Sonnets (between 1594 and 1598) we should have at first a man 
of 30 addressing a youth of 21, and at last, a man of 34 describing 
himself as a thing of “tanned antiquity ” in writing to a “ sweet and 
lovely boy” of 25. The Pembroke theory, placing the Sonnets 
between 1598 and 1601, represents, at first, a man of 34 addressing 
a boy of 18; at last, a man of 37 addressing a youth of 21. Which 
is the more credible hypothesis? Southampton was, to all intents 
and purposes, a man of Shakespeare’s own time; Pembroke, to all 
intents and purposes, belonged to a younger generation. There is 
the matter in a nutshell. The seven years’ difference in age between 
Pembroke and Southampton is equivalent to the difference between 
the altogether probable and the all but impossible. 

What, now, is the positive evidence in favour of Southampton ? 
Simply and solely the resemblance between the dedication of Lucrece 
and Sonnet 26. Everything else that is alleged on behalf of South- 
ampton is not demonstrative but apologetic—does not assert a proba- 
bility but attempts to explain away an improbability. Here is the 
dedication :— 


“To tHE Right HONOURABLE HENRY WRIOTHESLEY, EARL OF 
SOUTHAMPTON, AND Baron OF TITCHFIELD. 
“ The love I dedicate to your lordship is without end; whereof this pamphlet, 
without beginning, is but a superfluous moiety. The warrant I have of your 
honourable disposition, not the worth of my untutored lines, makes it assured of 
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acceptance. What I have done is yours ; what I have to do is yours; being part 
in all I have, devoted yours. Were my worth greater, my duty would show 
greater ; meantime, as it is, it is bound to your lordship, to whom I wish long life 


still lengthened with all happiness. 
“Your lordship’s in all duty, 
** WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE.” 


Here, now, is the sonnet :— 


“ Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 

Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 

To thee I send this written ambassage, 

To witness duty, not to show my wit : 

Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 

May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it, 

But that I hope some good conceit of thine 

In thy soul’s thought, all naked, will bestow it ; 

Till whatsoever star that guides my moving 

Points on me graciously with fair aspect, 

And puts apparel on my tatter’d loving, 

To show me worthy of thy sweet respect : 
Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee ; 
Till then, not show my head where thou may’st prove me.” 


The resemblance is manifest ; but what does it prove ¥ Exactly what 
the resemblances between Venus vnd Adonis and the early sonnets 
proved : that even in the mind of Shakespeare similar situations beget 
similar expressions. Sonnet 26 is clearly an “ envoy” or dedication 
to the first group of twenty-five sonnets. It adopts the form of 
extreme humility prescribed by convention in addressing a noble 
patron; and although it indicates a relation far more intimate than 
we can fairly gather from the Lucrece dedication, it would quite 
naturally run on the same conventional lines. It might even be 
argued that if the first twenty-five sonnets had been addressed to 
Southampton, Shakespeare would have been particularly careful not 
to repeat the terms of the Lucrece dedication, which, as the sonnets 
must have followed close upon the book, would be fresh in the minds 
both of dedicator and dedicatee ; whereas if these sonnets were ad- 
dressed four years later to another person, when a new friendship had 
thrown deep into the background what (so far as our evidence goes) 
was a mere acquaintanceship with Southampton, the poet might very 
naturally forget the terms of an easily-written prose dedication, which 
would, nevertheless, have prepared the channel or mould into which 
his thoughts would flow. Every writer is familiar with such tricks of 
unconscious cerebration. But this is really a superfluous conjecture. 
I do not seriously suggest that sonnet 26 makes against Southampton, 
but merely that it does not make for him. I illustrate the futility of 
the affirmative position, by showing that a negative position is quite 
as tenable ; but the plain fact is that sonnet 26 is of no evidential 
value one way or the other. Nor is it necessary to maintain that 
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when Shakespeare wrote sonnet 26 to his new friend, he had for- 
gotten the dedication to his old acquaintance. There was necessarily 
a certain sameness in these semi-conventional exercises. They were 
variations on a set formula, though it was possible, no doubt, by 
means of these variations to convey a greater or less degree of 
warmth and sincerity.’ 

The case for Southampton rests wholly and solely, i repeat, on 
sonnet 26. It is impossible to take seriously the suggestion that in 
the opening lines of 78, 


**So oft have I invoked thee for my Muse, 
And found such fair assistance in my verse 
As every alien pen hath got my use,” 


the words italicised refer to the money doubtless paid by Southampton 
for the dedications of Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, if not to the 
£1,000 which a late tradition asserts that he presented to Shakespeare. 
It is as clear as daylight that the “fair assistance” meant is such 
assistance as comes, not from a patron, but from a Muse—in other 
words, impulse and inspiration. Equally preposterous is Mr. Fleay’s 
suggestion that the phrase in 34, “ Why didst thou . . . make me 
travel forth without my cloak?” alludes to Southampton’s having 
induced the poet to “appear publicly as an author.” Again, the 
opening lines of 124, 


“Tf my dear love were but the child of state, 
It might for Fortune’s bastard be unfathered,” 


(1) It may be worth suggesting, in all diffidence, that the group 122 to 125 shows 
that either the Young Man had twitted Shakespeare with the evanescence of the 
‘love ’’ for Southampton expressed in the Lucrece dedication, or that some “ suborn'd 
informer”? had called the Young Man’s attention to it. Sonnet 125 is especially 
significant in this connection :— 


** Were ’t aught to me I bore the canopy, 
With my extern the outward honouring, 
Or laid great bases for eternity, 
Which prove more short than waste or ruining ? 


No, let me be obsequious in thy heart, 

And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 

Which is not mix’d with seconds, knows no art 

But mutual render, only me for thee. 
Hence, thou suborn’d informer! a true soul 
When most impeach’d stands least in thy control. 


Here Shakespeare protests the formality or ‘‘ externality” of his homage to South- 
ampton, and admits that he had “laid great bases for eternity ’’ (‘‘ the love I dedicate 
to your lordship is without end . . . What I have done is yours, what I have to do is 
yours’’), whereas the superstructure had proved eminently perishable. I can certainly 
see no other meaning in the first quatrain. [Mr. Tyler, I find, has anticipated me in 
this suggestion. I leave the note in its originul form, to show that the same idea 
occurred independently to two minds. ] 
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are accepted by Mr. Gollancz as an allusion to Southampton’s having 
been, as Lord Burleigh’s ward, “ brought up under the Queen.” But 
if there is any meaning in the English language, “ love” here means 
not the Young Man, but the poet’s feeling towards him ; else why the 
neuter pronoun? The poet, indeed, hints (20) that Nature made a 
mistake as to the sex of his friend ; but there is no reason to suppose 
that he regarded him as a thing of neuter gender. The subsidiary 
evidences in favour of Southampton being all of this force, I think it 
may fairly be said that the whole case rests on sonnet 26, which is, as 
we have seen, a broken reed. 

There are two pieces of positive evidence against Southampton 
which all the ingenuity of his supporters has failed to explain away ; 
but before proceeding to the impossibilities of the case, let us glance 
at a few of the improbabilities. It is not absolutely impossible that 
the exhortations to marriage might have been addressed to South- 
ampton. He is known to have been in love with Elizabeth Vernon 
in September, 1595, but it is conceivable that the first group of 
sonnets might have been composed before that date. Sonnet 21, as 
Mr. Fleay points out, contains unmistakable allusions to Spenser’s 
Amoretti, published November 19, 1594, and must, therefore, have 
been written at some later date ; but this does not preclude the pos- 
sibility that sonnets 1 to 17, the direct incitements to marriage, might 
have been written earlier; and in any case there are ten months 
between November 19, 1594, and September 23, 1595. Mr. Fleay, 
however, disdains to avail himself of these ten months. 


“The early Sonnets, 1 to 17, were, in my judgment,” he says, “‘ written after 
Southampton met Elizabeth Vernon in 1595. J think it more likely that the poet 
should encourage his known passion by urging marriage on him, than that he should 
venture to initiate such a subject before his own inclination had been disclosed.”’ 


Let the reader turn to sonnets 1 to 17 and judge whether this 
be not one of the most amazing utterances recorded in the his- 
tory of letters. Drake, the original and arch-Southamptonite, holds 
that Southampton, finding the Queen relentlessly opposed to his 
marriage with Elizabeth Vernon, may have declared “that if he 
could not marry the object of his choice he would die single,” 
and that thereupon the poet expostulated with him in these seven- 
teen sonnets. To this it can only be replied that even if there 
were the slightest evidence of Southampton’s having expressed this 
resolution, the sonnets are quite obviously not written on such an 
occasion. If there is one thing clearer than another, it is that the 
sonnets are addressed, not to a man who is bent on marrying one 
woman and no other, but to a beautiful boy who, “ contracted to his 
own bright eyes,’ has shown himself averse from the very idea of 
marriage. The extravagant conjectures of the Southamptonites, how- 
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ever, do not exclude the bare possibility that these sonnets may have 
been addressed to him before his meeting with Elizabeth Vernon. 
But does Southampton in the slightest degree answer to the descrip- 
tion of the Youth? Was he ever the beautiful and effeminate 
creature indicated throughout, and crudely described in sonnet 20 ? 
Everything we know of him points in the opposite direction. He 
was certainly not remarkable for his beauty. No allusion to it has 
been discovered, and his portrait is that of a distinguished-looking 
but not specially handsome man. Effeminate he clearly was not, but 
rather aggressively manly—witness his brawl with Willoughby in the 
Queen’s antechamber, in November, 1597. He does not seem to have 
been at all the man who would have been flattered or pleased to have 
sonnet 20 addressed to him :— 
“ A woman’s face with Nature’s own hand painted 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion,’’ &c. 


But whatever his appearance and character, his life was full of 
marked and stirring events, to not one of which is there the slightest 
allusion in the Sonnets. He almost certainly accompanied Essex on 
the Cadiz expedition of 1596; he quite certainly distinguished himself 
in the Azores expedition of 1597. Now, there are in the Sonnets 
numerous allusions to the friends being parted, but it is almost always 
the poet himself who is on a journey, and nowhere is there the slightest 
reference from which we can even dimly divine that the Young Man 
was over seas, and in danger of any sort, whether from storm, fire, 
or the Queen’s enemies. Is it credible that Shakespeare, who so 
vividly pictured to himself the sea and its perils, should refrain from 
all reference to them in connection with his friend? Again, South- 
ampton won marked distinction in the Azores expedition ; with three 
ships he attacked and dispersed a fleet of thirty Spanish galleons, and 
afterwards ‘“‘ behaved with such gallantry that he was knighted in the 
field by Essex.”’ Is it conceivable that his poet-eulogist should make 
several references to 
“the shame 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name,” (95) 


but should sedulously abstain from all reference to the laurels he had 
won? ‘The thing, I venture to say, is flatly incredible. In a curious 
pamphlet entitled Honovr in his Perfection, or a Treatise in commenda- 
tion of . . . . Henry Earle of Oxenford, Henry Earle of Southampton, 
Roberte Earle of Essex, dated 1624, and signed “ G. M.” (i.e., Gervase 
Markham) the writer prefaces his remarks on Southampton by affecting 
a fear that he may be accused of flattery, and then proceeds :— 


“Shall I that euer loued and admired this Earle, that lived many yeares 
where I daily saw this Earle ; that knew him before the warres, In the warres, 
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and since the warres ; shall I that haue seene him indure the worst mallice or 
vengeance, that the Sea, Tempests, or Thunder could vtter, that haue seene him 
vndergoe all the extremities of warre, that haue seene him serue in person on the 
enemy, and against the enemy: shall I that haue seene him receiue the reward of 
a Souldier (before the face of the Enemie) for the best act of a Souldier (done upon 
the Enemie:) Shall I be scarrd with shadowes! No; Truth is my Mistresse.”’ 


Making all allowance for the writer’s panegyrical purpose and tone, 
can we imagine that these words were written of the hero of the 
Sonnets? Is it to be believed that the adoring poet, so eager to 
eulogise his friend, and writing both “ during the warres and since the 
warres,” should entirely omit such an obvious, and even obligatory, 
topic of eulogy ’ I, for one, can neither believe in this omission nor 
explain it away. Again, the Young Man was involved in an intrigue 
with the poet’s mistress. It is not, of course, incredible that while 
there was scant hope of a happy issue to his passion for Elizabeth 
Vernon, Southampton might seek temporary consolation elsewhere ; 
but is it credible that the poet, in upbraiding him, should in no way 
allude to his faithlessness to his legitimate love ? He chides him, in 
sonnet 40, for “wilful taste of what thyself refusest.” If this 
were addressed to Southampton, he ought to have said, not ‘ what 
thou refusest,”’ but “‘ what the Queen refuses thee.”’ Furthermore, if 
we accept the theory that sonnet 55 was written after the appearance 
of Meres’s Palladis Tamia (September 7, 1598), more than half of the 
Young Man sonnets must have been written either immediately 
before or shortly after Southampton’s marriage with Elizabeth 
Vernon, which took place before the end of 1598. Why is there no 
remotest allusion to this event and the troubles that followed it? 
No one can dream of arguing that Southampton’s marriage was the 
‘“‘shame”’ which “ did spot the beauty of his budding name ;” and is 
there any record of any other “shame ”’ having spotted Southampton’s 
name about this time? or any likelihood that such a “shame” 
affecting a man whose name had already very fully “ budded,” would 
have passed unrecorded? JIn brief, then, the attempt to harmonise 
what is known of Southampton with what is plainly stated, or 
clearly implied, regarding the Young Man of the Sonnets, gives us 
nothing but crying discord at every point. It is like the attempt to 
fit a spur-toothed into a bevel-toothed cog-wheel. 

Such, then, are the antecedent probabilities; let us now look at the 
two pieces of direct evidence which, if the probabilities were as 
strongly in Southampton’s favour as they are in fact against him, would 
still suffice absolutely to bar his claim. They are the dedication to 
the 1609 quarto, and the quibbles on the name Wi// in sonnet 135. 

Let me beg the reader to banish from his mind all preconceived 
theory, and, taking the words of the following dedication simply at 
their face value, form his own judgment as to their plain and obvious 
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meaning. The signature “T.T’.,’’ I may premise, is by all parties 
admitted to be that of the publisher, Thomas Thorpe. 
‘“‘T0 THE ONLIE BEGETTER OF 
THESE INSUING SONNETS 
M®- W. H. ALL HAPPINESSE 
AND THAT ETERNITIE 
PROMISED 
BY 
OUR EVER-LIVING POET 
WISHETH 
THE WELL-WISHING 
ADVENTURER IN 
SETTING 
FORTH. 
oa, a” 

Let us re-write the words in their natural, or at any rate modern, 
order: “The well-wishing adventurer (speculative publisher), in 
setting forth (upon his adventure or speculation) wisheth to Mr. W. H., 
the only begetter of these ensuing Sonnets, all happiness, and that 
eternity promised by our ever-living poet.”’ Is there one educated 
Englishman in a hundred who, reading these words with his own 
eyes, and not through a commentator’s glasses, can doubt that T. T. 
wishes to Mr. W. H., the subject or inspirer of the Sonnets, that 
immortality promised him by the poet in the Sonnets themselves ? 
Southampton’s name being Henry Wriothesley, this plain reading of 
the dedication must definitely rule him out unless it can be explained 
away ; and this the Southamptonites attempt by a threefold argument. 

(i.) “ Begetter,” they say, cannot mean “inspirer,” because Mr. 
W. H. is called the “ only begetter,” whereas the Sonnets are evidently 
inspired by two persons, a man and a woman. (ii.) “ Beget” was 
occasionally used in the sense of “ obtain” or “ procure” ; therefore 
we may take it to mean in this instance the person who procured the 
manuscript for the publisher. (iii.) When it is objected that Thorpe 
wishes Mr. W. H. the Seenaeiir promised him by the poet, Drake 
replies, ‘“‘ No, Thorpe wishes Mr. W. H. the immortality promised by 
the poet, not to him, but to another, namely, to one of the immediate 
subjects of the Sonnets.” ‘That this,” Drake continues, “is the 
only rational meaning which can be annexed to the word ‘ promised,’ 
will appear, when we reflect that for Thorpe to have wished W. H. 
the eternity which had been promised him by an ever-living poet, would 
have been not only superfluous, but downright nonsense ; the eternity 
of an erer-living poet must necessarily ensue, and was a proper subject 
of congratulation, but not of wishing or of hope.” 

Let us deal with these arguments in their order. 

(i.) Publishers have been known to issue books without fully under- 
standing or even reading them. In 1609, Shakespeare was at the 
height of his reputation, and Thorpe certainly would not feel it 
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necessary to examine very curiously into the merit of a manuscript 
signed by him. If he read as far as sonnets 17 and 18, he would 
find immortality promised to the inspirer of these poems :— 


“ But thy eternal summer shall not fade . . . 
While in eternal lines to time thou growest.’’ 


Supposing, however, that he read the MS. or the proofs through, 
is it wonderful that he should fail to note the break at sonnet 126 
which, for nearly two centuries, eluded the observation of professed 
critics ? He would in all probability find the inscription, “ To Mr. 
W. H.” prefixed to sonnet 1, while there were cogent reasons why 
no similar inscription should precede sonnet 127. Its fair (or 
rather dark) inspirer would scarcely care to be designated even by 
initials. I am not at all sure that “ensuing” does not mean “ next 
ensuing,” and is not intended to distinguish the Young Man group 
from the Dark Lady group. But it is unnecessary to insist on 
this possibility. The overwhelming probability is that Thorpe did 
not know the secret history of the Sonnets, and, reading them either 
carelessly or not at all, supposed them all addressed to the dedicatee 
whose initials no doubt figured at the head of the MS. 

(ii.) “ Beget” does, indeed, occur in the sense of “ procure,” or 
“obtain,” but this use of the word was admittedly rare, even in 
Elizabethan times. It is quite a mistake to bring forward Hamlet’s 
“acquire and beget a temperance ”’ in this connection. Shakespeare 
was not piling up synonyms, as in a legal document. Who can doubt 
that “ beget ” here means “ gradually bring into existence,” or, as we 
should now say, “cultivate”? One could even substitute for “ beget ” 
its special synonym, “ engender.” That was the ordinary meaning of 
the word in 1609 no less than in 1897. It was used with various shades 
of signification, but “ procure,” without the least suggestion of causa- 
tion, was certainly the rarest. Therefore it is only when every other 
sense of the word is proved impossible that we can accept this one. 
But the ordinary, straightforward sense, far from being impossible, is, 
as I have tried to show, entirely probable. There is no difficulty in 
supposing that Thorpe did not quite know the history of the poems 
he was publishing ; whereas it is very difficult to conceive his using 
so common a word in so quaint, affected, and archaic a sense. It 
seems to me, too, that the ‘‘onlie” presents at least as great diffi- 
culties to the supporters as to the opponents of Southampton. If 
‘“‘begetter’’ meant “ procurer,” this “only ” is an odd redundancy. 
The Sonnets might have been inspired by a hundred people, wherefore 
Thorpe thought it worth while to state (wrongly as it happened) that 
Mr. W. H. had been their sole inspirer. Would he have thought it 
worth while to declare that the manuscript had been procured by one 
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man alone? It was not an exploit that demanded co-operative 
effort. 

(iii.) Foregone theory apart, can any one believe for a moment that 
Thorpe wished Mr. W. H. the immortality promised by the poet to 
some one else? The thing is flatly preposterous. Drake’s argument, 
though undoubtedly ingenious, would not be convincing even if 
T. T. had been a logician and an expert writer. As a matter of fact, 
he was only a speculative tradesman who dabbled a little in letters, 
and evidently conceived style synonymous with contortion of speech. 
He saw no harm in reinforcing the poet’s promise with his own wish ; 
and, for that matter, he was quite right. Absolute terms are rarely 
used in literature in the plenitude of their logical meaning; and 
T. T. was not writing a scientific treatise, but (as le doubtless flat- 
tered himself) a graceful dedication. Even in strict logic, moreover, 
his expressions are perfectly defensible. To call a poet “ ever-living ” 
is not necessarily to predict immortality for a// his works. The 
author of Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet and King Lear (to name 
only plays published before 1609) might very well have lived for 
ever, though his Sonnets had died the death. Indeed, the Young 
Man’s “eternitie’” was so far from being necessarily implied in 
Shakespeare’s, that he would probably have missed it altogether but 
for this very publication of Mr. Thomas Thorpe’s. T. T.’s wish, so 
far from being superfluous, was what actually secured the promised 
immortality. Shakespeare is “ ever-living” in a larger sense than 
Thorpe can possibly have conceived ; but had not Thorpe contrived to 
get hold of his manuscript, the Sonnets (all but two) might very 
likely have been lost to posterity; and, even if they had been pre- 
served, we might not, but for T. T.’s dedication, have known so much 
as the initials of their “ begetter.””, And now we are asked to degrade 
poor Mr. W. H. into the mere procurer (by fair means or foul) of the 
manuscript! Truly it was a precarious “ eternitie”’ that this ever- 
living poet conferred. 

So much for the Dedication; let us now turn to the sonnet-group 
134 to 136. The first lines of 154 are these: 





“So now I have confessed that he is thine, 
And I myself am mortgaged to thy will.” 


Given Shakespeare’s inveterate habit of quibbling upon words, this 
alone would suggest that the Young Man’s name was Will, the 
implication being that the poet is bound in a double servitude to his 
mistress’s will, and to her Will, his friend. This, however, would be 
no more than a conjecture, were it not that the poet himself points 
our attention to the quibble in the very next sonnet, in which he 
dwells upon it from first to last, emphasizing it with capitals and 


italics. 
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«Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy W7ll, 

And Will to boot, and Will in overplus ; 

More than enough am I that vex thee still, 

To thy sweet will making addition thus. 

Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious, 

Not once vouchsafe to hide my will in thine ! 

Shall will in others seem right gracious, 

And in my will no fair acceptance shine ? 

The sea, all water, yet receives rain still, 

And in abundance addeth to his store ; 

So thou, being rich in Will, add to thy Will 

One will of mine, to make thy large ill more. 
Let no unkind, no fair beseechers kill ; 
Think all but one, and me in that one JVil/.”’ 


Can anything be clearer than this ?—clearer, I mean, than the 
fact that Shakespeare is playing upon the “ will’ of his mistress, and 
the names of at least two “ Wills,” her lovers. The actual meaning 
of the sonnet is not clear; it would probably puzzle Shakespeare him- 
self to disentangle its complexities; but who would dream of looking 
for absolute consistency and perspicuity in such a display of verbal 
fireworks? The sonnet belongs to what Carlyle calls ‘“ coterie- 
speech.’ It was not intended for critical analysis, but simply to be 
smiled at by two at least of the persons concerned. Shakespeare’s 
smile, indeed, is a little rueful, and I am not prepared to maintain 
that the picture of this coterie of three is altogether pleasant or 
edifying. But there it is, plain for all folk to see—except those who 
deliberately close their eyes. The only doubtful point, it seems to 
me, is whether there be not a ¢hird “ Wili,” a third lover in the case. 
The “ Will to boot, and Will in overplus,”’ and the phrase “ think a// 
[ not both] but one,” seem to point in that direction. 

But we must not, I repeat, expect perspicuity and accuracy in a 
punning exercise. It is impossible to decide whether three ‘ Wills” 
are concerned; but the whole thing is flatly meaningless unless 
there are fwo. And the poet is so pleased with the somewhat vapid 
pleasantry that he returns to it and dallies with it in the following 
sonnet (156). 


“ Tf thy soul check thee that I come so near, 

Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy Will, 

And will, thy soul knows, is admitted there ; 

“hus far for love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfil. 

Vill will fulfil the treasure of thy love, 

Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 
Make but my name thy love, and love that still, 
And then thou lovest me, for my name is Will.” 


This couplet, and the concluding line of the previous sonnet, 
“Think all but one, and me in that one Wi//,” run exactly parallel 
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to the conceit which closes sonnet 42, the last of the three sonnets 


in the Young Man series which directly refer to his intrigue with 
his Dark Lady: 


“ But here’s the joy : my friend and I are one ; 
Sweet flattery ! then she loves but me alone.” 


The fact that the poet could find any solace in these quibbles suggests 
that his whole relation to the Dark Lady was more or less fantastic, 
and not to be taken quite so seriously as some other sonnets would 
indicate. But this is nothing to the present purpose. However in- 
comprehensible may be the comfort Shakespeare professed to find in 
the fact, sonnets 134, 135, and 136 make it as clear as daylight that 
the name of the friend who “ robbed” him of his mistress was the 
same as his own. 

This is the case against Henry Wriothesley. It is not my present 
purpose to enter at large into the case for William Herbert. Let me 
briefly point out, however, that the chief difficulty (so called) of the 
Pembroke theory—the fact that T. T. alludes to the Earl of Pembroke 
as “ Mr. W. H.”—is not in reality a difficulty at all. Thorpe, it is 
said, dedicated other books to Pembroke under his full style and title. 
Yes; but they were not books referring, in tolerably plain terms, to a 
discreditable, or at least very questionable, episode in his early career. 
It would have been simply impossible for Thorpe openly to inscribe 
the Sonnets to Pembroke. On the other hand Pembroke, never 
a man of scrupulous morals, may have been privately far from 
ashamed of the episode, and willing enough to permit a dedication to 
which only the initiated had the key, and which he could always 
disown if necessary. The use of the initials, “ Mr. W. H.,” would be 
suggested by the heading of the manuscript. It is even possible that 
Thorpe himself did not know to whom they referred. 

The Pembroke theory is in no way bound up with the theory which 
identifies the Dark Lady as Mistress Mary Fitton. It is possible, 
and even antecedently probable, that this lady’s name has not come 
down to us at all. I admit, however, that the case for Mary Fitton 
appears to me enormously strengthened by the recent publication 
of a series of letters from Sir William Knollys to Mary Fitton’s 
elder sister, in Lady Newdegate’s Gossip from a Muniment Room. The 
third “ William,” whom I, as it were, predicted above (in a passage 
written before I had ever heard of these letters) appears manifestly in 
the person of Sir William himself; and the apparently insuperable 
difficulty presented by the phrase “in act thy bed-vow broke ”’ is also, 
as it seems to me, satisfactorily disposed of. 

Wiriiam Arcuer. 
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Tue social philosophy of the West-End club contains a doctrine of 
“agitation” which easily explains the influence of such a man as 
Henry George. “ Agitation” thus interpreted implies neither a 
genuine grievance in the agitated, nor an honest purpose in the 
agitator; for the one is substituted an irrational discontent, for the 
other a mere lust for popularity and power. The agitator thus con- 
ceived is an uninstructed “spouter,” who plays upon a natural fund 
of envy and cupidity latent in the masses, stimulating an attack upon 
the established order of things. By such foolish and dishonest means, 
somehow or other, dangerous social forces are generated, threatening 
the material and moral prosperity of society. Quite unsupported by 
history or psychology, this doctrine is completely satisfactory to those 
who hold it. Yet it is evidently of such a nature as not to merit 
serious refutation. Deriving something from nothing, assigning an 
effect without anything that can be called a cause, it stands upon the 
same level of irrationality with that “ rationalism” to which the reli- 
gions of the world are nothing but recurrent bubbles of illusion 
created by a persistent human capacity for error. 

Plain contradiction is the only appropriate refutation. It must, 
therefore, suffice to say that an agitation can only succeed if there is 
something to agitate, some real, deep-grounded passion or conviction 
to which an appeal can be made, the product of the pressure of some 
genuine need or aspiration. Henry George was indeed distinctively 
a great “ agitator,” but in order to understand the nature of his power, 
it is best to turn first to the matter agitated, and afterwards to the 
mode of his agitation. The specifically economic character of George’s 
‘“‘ mission” is its peculiar note. But we must recognise at the outset 
that the substance of George’s land theory and policy was nothing 
new; he is not to be looked upon as a fanatic, who conjured out of 
his imagination, or his private experience, some brand-new doctrine 
which he sought to impose upon the popular mind. Those who would 
thus conceive him are forgetful or ignorant of the tenor of the pecu- 
liarly English science of Political Economy, which, from John Locke 
to J. S. Mill, may be regarded as continually engaged in under- 
mining the ideas of justice and social utility attaching to private 
property in land. The anomalous position of the landowner received 
early emphasis in English theories of “ Distribution.” In The Wealth 
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of Nations, Adam Smith never tires of pointing the contrast between 
labourers and capitalists, who receive their remuneration for services 
personally rendered, and landowners who do nothing for the rent they 
take. He also plainly indicates the power of the landowner to 
enhance his taxation of the rising national wealth. ‘“ Every improve- 
ment in the circumstances of the society tends, either directly or in- 
directly, to raise the real rent of land, to increase the real wealth of 
the landlord, his power of purchasing the labour, or the produce of the 
labour, of other people.” It is significant that from the heterogeneous 
armoury of Ricardo, not only the social democrat, but the land 
nationaliser, draws his most effective weapons. The more rigorous 
formulation of the law of rent obliged Ricardo to take a step in 
advance of Adam Smith, by assigning to landowners the economic 
power to take not merely an absolutely larger rent, but a constantly 
growing proportion of the national wealth at the expense of the 
industrial classes. ‘‘ The economical progress of a society constituted 
of landlords, capitalists, and labourers tends to the progressive 
enrichment of the landlord class; while the cost of the labourers’ 
subsistence tends on the whole to increase and profits to fall.” It 
only remained for J. 8. Mill to impart a fuller meaning to this theory 
by illustrating the power of the landowner to take in enhanced rent 
the results definitely due to the skill and energy of other persons, and 
to develop a curative policy of taxation of ‘ unearned increment.” 

These allusions to the most prominent teachers of political economy 
will suffice to show that the trend of economic theory in this country 
has been to lay stress upon the opposition of interests between land- 
owners and other industrial classes, and to impute to the former an 
increasing power to extort from the latter a growing proportion of the 
wealth produced by them. 

It is true that most political economists, sometimes induced by a 
proper regard for the limits of science, sometimes by timidity, have 
abstained from the plain advocacy of a remedy, and have contented 
themselves with pointing out the theoretic powers of landowners to 
reap where they have not sown. But the margin between theory and 
practice is here peculiarly thin, and not only Mill, but other teachers 
of political economy, both in England and on the Continent, have 
stepped from the indicative mood of economic science into the impera- 
tive mood of politics in advocating social defence against the anti- 
social powers of the landowner. 

George did not even originate the policy of the “ Single-tax ” on 
land most distinctively associated with his name. The small step 
from the physiocratic doctrine that all taxation was, in fact, borne 
by rent, to the position that all taxation ought to be so borne, was 
taken by more than one would-be reformer of this century. 

The real importance of Henry George is derived from the fact that 
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he was able to drive an abstract notion, that of economic rent, into 
the minds of a large number of “ practical” men, and to generate 
therefrom a social movement. It must be understood that the minds 
into which George dropped his seed were, for the most part, “ virgin 
soil”; the teaching of economists to whom allusion has been made 
had never reached the ear of most of them, or had passed unheeded. 
The populariser of a new idea requires for his task a certain capacity 
of dramatic exaggeration. This is needed to teach, it is still more 
needed if the direct object of the teacher isto incite to action. 

In this work personality and opportunity alike favoured Henry 
George. Keenly intelligent, genial and sympathetic, his nature 
contained that flavour of obstinacy which borders on fascination, and 
which is rightly recognised as essential to the missionary. A pas- 
sionate attachment to the cause of the poor, derived from the 
experiences of a varied life, was the true source of his power with 
tongue and pen. The habit of speaking and of writing in America 
is less restrained than ours, the academic influences are weaker, even 
in the intellectual world more dramatic modes of expression are 
practised. Henry George had all the popular gifts of the American 
orator and journalist, with something more. Sincerity rang out of 
every utterance. Sparing in book knowledge, he had hammered out 
his thoughts upon the forge of personal experience, and showed them 
hot from the hammer, rude and unfinished in form. For this very 
reason Progress and Poverty, a stumbling block to responsible 
politicians, to the economic professor foolishness, struck the common 
mind of the thinking people with convincing and dramatic force. The 
influence of this first book of serious economic import which ever 
reached the outer circle of the English reading public, is not to be 
slighted. It isa matter of deep significance that such a book should 
have reached a circulation of far upwards of a hundred thousand 
copies. Upon the pressure of the early popularity of his book, Henry 
George threw the weight of his present personality, and his great 
gifts as orator and debater secured his influence, and widely adver- 
tised his doctrines at a time particularly favourable to their reception. 
His dialectic may not have satisfied the trained critic in economic 
issues, but the persuasive and effective illustrations which it carried were 
well calculated to impress the average man. Nor is this designed asa 
depreciatory criticism. The refusal to qualify, the dramatic exaggera- 
tion, even the argumentum ad hominem are justifiable and indeed neces- 
sary instruments in such work of education. A single illustration brings 
home the nature of this power. When Henry George was present at 
a meeting of the Lords’ Committee upon Sweating, a number of 
miserable workers from Cradley Heath were there for examination. 
George turned to a friend and said, “ Why have you brought these 
people here? ‘To find out why they are poor? Why, here is the 
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cause,” pointing to the noble lords who constituted the committee, 
“and here is the effect,” pointing to the witnesses. 

But while a powerful, perhaps a fanatical, passion motived his 
career as agitator, it never dominated his speech or writing. He 
was essentially argumentative in method ; though passionate rheto- 
rical appeals are not infrequent, such passages were appendages to, 
and not substitutes for, reasoning. Henry George clearly under- 
stood that his business was to teach men to think who were not in 
the habit of thinking on such matters, and few writers upon economic 
subjects are so lucid, simple, and consecutive in their presentation of 
an argument. For this very reason, those who find his “‘ economics ”’ 
faulty and reject his conclusions, are able to lay their finger upon the 
precise points of error, which the critics of more involved and more 
metaphysical exponents of revolutionary doctrine, as, for example, 
Marx, are notoriously incapable of doing. Bright, pointed, and 
vigorous, he never failed to make his meaning understood, and he 
must rank extremely high as a teacher who first brought home to a 
large section of the public the need and the interest of economic 
study. 

A certain dramatic opportuneness attending the advent of Pro- 
gress and Poverty gave to Henry George the public ear. A voice 
from the Far West of America, a land of boundless promise, where, if 
anywhere, it might seem that freedom and material progress were 
secure possessions of honest labour, announced grinding poverty, the 
squalor of congested city life, unemployment, and utter helplessness. 
Though huge tracts of uncultivated land awaited the spade and plough, 
the willing and able hands which could work the soil were shut out of 
all access to the raw materials of wealth. California and the rich West 
had fallen into the hands of private owners, wealthy syndicates, or 
domineering railway companies, taken from the people, sold for an 
old song, or assigned as a gift to persons who had no intention of 
occupying or working the land, but who held it for profit. Hence 
in the newest portion of the bright New World, amidst a sparse 
population of civilised white men, perhaps better educated and more 
energetic than any other people in the world, endowed with political 
freedom and institutions of self-government, the same social maladies 
arose which the sanguine temperament of America had hitherto 
regarded as natural results of congestion, misgovernment, or incapa- 
city in the effete old world. The picture which George presented, 
even if highly coloured, was substantially correct, though his analysis 
of causes was defective, and it dealt a severe shock to that doctrine 
of progress by the normal development of industrialism upon the 
existing basis of property which prophets of free trade had preached 
for two generations in this country. When Progress and Poverty 
appeared, the vast majority of those who seriously concerned them- 
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selves with “the condition of the people” in this country believed 
that the expansion of education and intelligence among the working 
classes, the growth of thrift and of other organised habits of self-help, 
improved administration of the Poor Law and of charitable energy, 
assisted by the higher wages which, it was held, must follow the rapid 
development of modern methods of production, were gradually reduc- 
ing the sum of poverty and misery, and that the unfettered action of 
these forces sufficed for the gradual and safe solution of the darkest 
social problems. 

Although the thinking members of the working classes had never 
thoroughly accepted this /aisser-faire theory of the doctrinaire radical 
and the political free trader, they had unconsciously absorbed some of 
its complacency and its disbelief in the need of governmental action. 

Henry George shook this complacency, and, what is more, he gave 
definiteness to the feeling of discontent by assigning an easily intelli- 
gible economic cause. It is not without significance that Progress 
and Poverty appeared in the year 1879, which marks the turn in the 
tide of agricultural prosperity in this country. The following years 
of gradually deepening depression brought rural land questions more 
and more to the front and that divorcement of the people from the 
soil, which formed the kernel of the social problem according to 
George, assumed increasing prominence. The phenomenally rapid 
growth of large industrial towns, with their close concentration of 
working population, the direct and obvious result of our free trade 
policy, had been quickly ripening the land question in the towns, and 
the rising standard of sanitation and of other civic needs was driving 
home to municipal reformers a sense of conflict between the public 
interest of the town and the private interests of the owners of town 
land. 

The pressure of these forces had awakened a good deal of inco- 
herent sentiment directed against landlordism. George welded this 
loose sentiment into a coherent positive conviction. So far as his 
appeal was directed to personal and obvious interests, England was 
even a more favourable field than the United States. Jor in America, 
notwithstanding the encroachment of large landownership and the 
growth of mortgages and tenancy, a very large proportion of citizens 
had a direct stake in the land. England, on the other hand, is 
vested in a smaller number of owners than any other country of 
equal population, and nowhere else have the vast majority of actual 
cultivators so slight a property or interest in the land they culti- 
vate. Thus a peculiarly effective presentment of the iniquity of 
landlordism, dramatically concentrated in a small class, was possible 
in England. Moreover, George’s ability enabled him to fully utilise 
that advantage which land grievances possess over most other economic 
issues, their susceptibility to powerful concrete local illustration. 
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Many of our towns belong to a few noblemen or wealthy persons 
who are familiar personages, and whose actual economic power is 
visibly and constantly exercised. The nature of economic rent and 
the power of the landowner can thus be made clear to the meanest 
intelligence. 

To some it has seemed strange that the highly exaggerated power 
which George assigned to landowners should have gained acceptance 
among any class of Englishmen. 

By what is termed the “ Crusoe method ”’ of illustration, it was not 
difficult for George to show that a single landowner or a small body 
of landowners might, by a ruthless use of their economic might as 
controllers of the raw material of wealth and the conditions of physical 
subsistence, keep down in utter servitude the rest of the population, 
taking in rent the results of all improvements in the arts of industry, 
and leaving to the producers only so much of the produce as would 
keep them alive and in working efficiency. 

Some have found it hard to understand that many in this 
country should accept a theory which posits the landowner as the 
“residual claimant” in the scheme of distribution, and assigns him 
the power to take every increase of wealth beyond the minimum 
requisite to sustain labour and capital. The most casual reflection 
upon the recent course of English industrial history would seem to 
make it evident that other classes have partaken, and more fully than 
the landowners, in the immense growth of industrial wealth during 
this century. If England were enclosed by a ring fence of prohi- 
bitive tariffs, if all the land were engaged in producing food and 
other raw materials of wealth, if the full powers to draw economic 
rents were rigidly enforced, George’s contention would have some 
tolerably close relation to the truth. But the merest tyro in economic 
thinking must perceive that the power of competing landowners to 
tax the manufacturing and commercial classes falls far short of their 
power over the agricultural and mining classes, and that even in the 
latter case the constant expansion of the area of production of food 
and raw materials for our market clips the wings of English land- 
lordism. 

Those who regard the nationalisation of the land of England as a 
eure for all the ills that states are heir to, ignore the leading feature 
of our modern commercial policy, its internationalism. Grant their 
major premiss, that common ownership and control of land will secure 
equality of economic opportunities for all citizens and cut away the 
natural supports of all industrial monopolies, can such a consumma- 
tion be attained for us by nationalising the land of England? Is 
not the land of America, China, Egypt, Russia, and all other coun- 
tries, which by trade intercourse supply us with food and materials of 
manufacture, as integral a part of England for economic purposes as 
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the land of Kent or Devon? No ultimate solution of the land 
question or any other social problem is even theoretically possible 
upon a strictly national basis. Neither the theory which posits “land” 
as the residual claimant in distribution, nor the policy which assumes 
that political limits are coterminous with economic limits, can gain 
any wide and permanent acceptance among thoughtful people. 

The adoption of George’s theoretic position, so far as it has 
gained ground, must be imputed to a certain tendency among lovers 
of abstract reasoning to swallow premisses which will yield a compact 
and portable body of judgments conformable to certain preconceived 
opinions. Even such notable thinkers as Ricardo and J. S. Mill, we 
saw, stopped only a little short of George’s conclusions when they 
closed their eyes to the facts of industrial life and abandoned them- 
selves to an abstract analysis of rent. 

Indeed, this fallacy of a residual claimant is not by any means 
confined to land nationalisers. The whole structure of economic 
science is honeycombed by the fallacy of a theory of distribution 
which assumes that of the three factors of production, land, labour, 
and capital, two of them may be considered to be fixed charges 
upon the product, while the third is in the position to take all the 
surplus that remains after the others are paid off. The Marxian 
Socialists practically place capital in this position. Other “ orthodox ” 
economists—General Walker, for example—give the place to labour. 
Henry George and his followers merely play the third remaining 
variation of the fallacy. 

But George’s true influence is not rightly measured by the small 
following of theorists who impute to landlords this supreme power of 
monopoly. Large numbers who would not press this extreme conten- 
tion are disciples of Henry George because they regard unqualified 
private ownership of land to be the most obviously unjust and burden- 
some feature in our present social economy. The spirit of humanitarian 
and religious appeal which suffuses Progress and Poverty wrought 
powerfully upon a large section of what I may call typical English 
moralists. In my lectures upon Political Economy about the 
country, I have found in almost every centre a certain little knot of 
men of the lower-middle or upper-working class, men of grit and 
character, largely self-educated, keen citizens, mostly nonconformists 
in religion, to whom Land Nationalisation, taxation of unearned incre- 
ment, or other radical reforms of land tenure, are doctrines resting 
upon a plain moral sanction. These free-trading Radical dissenters 
regard common ownership of and equal access to the land as a 
“natural right,” essential to individual freedom. It is this attitude 
of mind which serves to explain why, when both theoretic students of 
society and the man in the street regard Land Nationalisation as a 
first and a large step in the direction of Socialism, organized Socialists 
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regard the followers of Henry George with undisguised hostility and 
contempt. 

In fact, Land Nationalisation stands upon two widely different and 
philosophically inconsistent bases. To those who take their stand 
upon the “natural rights’ of the individual it is the coping-stone of 
a free-trade policy. Equal access to the resources of nature seems 
essential, if liberty to labour and to accumulate property is to be 
equally secured to all. To such thinkers “The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof,” constitutes at once sound morality and useful 
policy : that an absentee landowner should take away the value which 
God or man’s labour has imparted to land appears a plain violation 
of honesty and a direct discouragement to industry. ‘“ To every one 
the right to work on land and to enjoy the full fruits of his labour,” 
—this sums up the Individualist basis of Land Nationalisation. Such 
men sternly repudiate the notion of extending public ownership and 
control to capital, and of “ nationalising ” all the instruments of pro- 
duction. Land and labour they hold are the only original requisites 
of wealth-production : let each man own himself and have an equal 
use of nature with every other man, and all will be well. George 
himself stood out boldly in his repudiation of Socialism and entered 
a strong and ingenious defence of profit and interest. How comes it, 
then, that Georgism is so closely associated in the public mind with 
Socialism ? It is not due to mere laxity of thought. For while 
George has many followers who stand by his ideal of full free trade, 
there are many more to whom Progress and Poverty has been a 
stepping-stone to a more or less formal Socialism. This is explained 
by the other basis of Land Nationalisation, the recognition not of the 
rights of the individual, but of the definitely social origin and 
character of land-values, the apprehension of the truth that they 
spring from and embody, not merely the energy of this or that tenant 
or labourer, but the common activities of an organised society, and 
the constantly growing material needs of an increasing population. 
This idea of rent as a definitely social product emerges with tolerable 
frequency in George’s writings, but it does not form the main strand 
of his argument; his appeal is more usually to individual than to 
social rights. He, therefore, never fully confronted the question 
which takes this shape: “ Are not all values, those which reside in 
forms of capital as well as in land, due to the operation of social 
forces, arising from the needs and activities of organised society, and 
not resoluble into the results of the action of the several units which 
form the society ? ” 

The answer to such a question depends upon the conception we 
form of the relation of individuals to one another in society—i.c., 
of the organic character imputed to society. George never clearly 
faced this question. Among his followers many have accustomed 
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themselves to draw their arguments, now from the Individualist now 
from the Socialist armoury, and to stand aloof from the wider issue. 
Others accept Land Nationalisation either as avowed Individualists or 
as Socialists. The rift is curiously visible in the policy of the two 
English societies which attack the land question as a whole. The 
Land Nationalisation Society, though rejecting the “no compensa- 
tion” policy of George, visibly clings to the idea of individual 
rights, claiming for every citizen the option to occupy a definite piece 
of land with full effective proprietorship. The Land Restoration 
League, on the other hand, fastens its eyes definitely upon the social 
origin of rent and land-values, and seeks to secure this public property 
by process of taxation. 

The influence of George is not, however, to be measured by the 
number or zeal of the advocates of a wholesale policy of nationalisa- 
tion of the land. It is rather to be traced in the energy which, 
during the last fifteen years, has freely flowed into many channels of 
land reform. 

Heroic remedies are little to the taste of Englishmen: a more 
discriminative logic rules their policy. The spirit of reform 
awakened by Henry George manifested itself, not in one, but in 
many movements directed to the redress of specific grievances and 
the attainment of specific aspirations in connection with the land. 
For practical purposes, therefore, there is not one land question, but 
many. ‘Town and country, agriculture, mines, manufacture, trans- 
port, residential and industrial use, each discloses its own set of 
problems claiming study and solution. A vast reticulation of 
separate organisations has arisen to enforce existing laws and to 
secure further legislation curtailing the powers of landowners ; 
societies for the preservation of existing public rights over footpaths 
and commons; for the protection of tenant rights and the attainment 
of freedom of cultivation and security of property in improvements ; 
for the registration of titles to land and mortgages; for the abolition 
of tithes, the enfranchisement of leasehold land, abolition of entail, 
and the removal of all other barriers which separate land from other 
forms of property, and prevent its free transfer. Many of these 
movements are not in just line with the tenor of George’s policy, but 
all of them have been vitalised by the spirit of his agitation. No 
one can fail to perceive in every legislative and administrative body 
in the country, from the House of Commons to the Board of 
Guardians and the Parish Council, an increased desire to confront, in 
a more liberal public spirit, the particular problems of land policy 
which lie within their purview. In various ways and at various 
paces these numerous land-issues are ripening in England. Size and 
the pressure of social needs are bringing a few of them rapidly to the 
front of the political platform. Though England will never attack 
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the land question en b/oc, certain large sections have visibly advanced 
during the last few years. The demand for effective national control 
of the railroads, our modern highways, is the most definite advance 
towards a policy of nationalisation, and probably commands a wider 
and more heterogeneous support than any other movement of radical 
reform. In the field of municipal politics, the taxation of ground 
rents and values has already won the complete formal adherence 
of one great political party, while the justice of taxation of “unearned 
increment” from public improvements may be considered to have 
gained an even wider theoretic recognition. Practical difficulties, 
however, in enforcing public claims by the instrument of taxation are 
generating a powerful support for a policy of municipal ownership, 
which receives material assistance from the successful experience 
of several of our most progressive municipalities. Corresponding 
to this growing tendency to recognise the utility of municipal 
ownership and control of town lands, is the tendency to seek some 
solution for the more urgent rural grievances, by placing more 
power to acquire the ownership or practical control of agricultural 
land in the hands of locally elected bodies. 

While a clearer apprehension of the complexity of the land question 
has thus led practical reformers to resolve unity into multiplicity, 
it is not difficult to discern a cohesive and co-operative character 
underlying these several movements of land reform. Most of them 
are definitely, and in part consciously, aiming to secure that fuller 
public property in the resources of nature, that fuller social control 
over the uses of land for human industry and human enjoyment 
which found in Henry George their most powerful advocate. 

No doubt it is easy to impute excessive influence to the mouthpiece 
of a rising popular sentiment. George, like other prophets, co- 
operated with the “ spirit of the age.’’ But after this just allowance 
has been made, Henry George may be considered to have exercised a 
more directly powerful formative and educative influence over English 
radicalism of the last fifteen years than any other man. 


J. A. Hopson. 








LORD ROSEBERY’S APOSTASY. 


Or the many enigmas before the British race at this moment, none 
is more insoluble than Lord Rosebery. In an article in the Forr- 
NIGHTLY Revirw three years ago,’ M. Augustin Filon, studying Lord 
Rosebery from the standpoint of a Frenchman, declared him to be a 
psychological problem. Much has happened since then which has 
rendered it necessary for Lord Rosebery to avow his sentiments and to 
take action thereon. But time and circumstance have served only to 
deepen the problem, and no impartial mind would care to be called on 
to finally answer such questions as, Is Lord Rosebery a strong man or 
a weak man’ Is he either a Radical or an Imperialist? Is hea 
man of set purpose, or a mere political kite swayed by every changing 
gust of popular feeling? Lord Rosebery started public life with 
exalted ideas and apparently profound beliefs. Where are those 
ideas and those beliefs now? If he has not renounced them all, he 
has at least shifted his ground till it is impossible to understand how 
much remains. He proposed to deal drastically with the House of 
Lords, and he outraged ardent Radicalism by creating new peers. 
He denounced the obstruction of the Lords, and he went out of his 
way to show that the Lords were in the right. He claimed to have 
been first in the field among prominent Liberals with Home Rule, 
and he became a member of a Home Rule ministry, only to tell 
all whom it concerned that Home Rule was impossible until England 
was converted. He was regarded as a strong foreign minister, 
because he wrote dispatches declaring that England could be no party 
to proceedings, which he never moved a soldier or a sailor to oppose. 
He advocated continuity of foreign policy, and he attacked Lord 
Salisbury for pursuing the very course he himself had adopted. He 
denounced his successor for not utilising, in the coercion of Turkey, 
the Armada which he controlled, and he renounced the leadership of 
his party in order to justify the policy which he had condemned as 
a disgrace to our eighteen centuries of Christianity. So brief and 
brilliant a career surely never before presented so wonderful a bundle 
of inconsistencies ! 

On one question, however, Lord Rosebery might have been ex- 
pected to present an unchanging front. Imperial Federation was safe 
in his hands. In many a memorable speech he depicted the glories 
and the possibilities of the Empire. There could be no back-sliding 
here: no game of nine pins with this cherished ideal. His latest 
utterance is a disillusionment. On November 1, he spoke in Man- 

(1) December, 1894. 
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chester—ominous name!—and his words can only be regarded as proof 
that the same process which has been observable in other directions 
is operative in the matter of Imperial Federation. ‘The Manchester 
speech has carried us a step further towards a renunciation, of which 
the first note was sounded in the spring of last year. At the first 
South Australian dinner in London, Lord Rosebery was called upon 
to respond to the toast of the Empire. He did so with characteristic 
eloquence, the intoxicating effects of which seem to have blinded his 
audience to the significance of his points. He proclaimed his faith 
in the Empire, but he said he did not think that the mechanical union 
of its members was nearer then than ten years previously. In some 
respects it might not be so near, but in the search after mechanical 
union something else not less precious had, he said, been stumbled 
upon—the union of sympathy and interest. “I, for my part, 
should not strive to bring the unity of the Empire very much nearer 
than it is at present, because it seems to me to rest on a liberal and 
affectionate comprehension—and what surer basis of an Empire is 
there than that?”’* I confess to reading this sentence with pretty 
much the same feeling that I imagine overtakes the lady whose 
swain after years of courtship suddenly assures her that he loves her 
as much as ever, but he is afraid he can never marry her. Here was 
menace of a breach of promise, if there ever was one, and one’s first 
impulse was to bring Lord Rosebery before the jury of the nation 
forthwith. Imperial Federationists had looked to him to lead them 
to the consummation of their ambition, and after years of striving 
and promise and encouragement, he presented them with the alterna- 
tives of a purely platonic union, or none at all. 

The magnitude of Lord Rosebery’s recantation was only fully 
understood by those who had soaked their minds in his rhetoric, and 
turned instinctively to him for inspiration on all that affects the future 
of the Empire. For what was Lord Rosebery’s record? He had 
been round the Empire, and he had seen for himself the communities 
which acknowledge the supremacy of the Union Jack. The Empire 
stirred his enthusiasm, and roused him to be up and doing in the 
cause of its preservation for all time. It was, he said, worthy of the 
devotion of the individual lives of the people of Lritain, and its 
federation would be the dominant passion of his public life. “ Since 
I traversed those great regions which own the sway of the British 
crown, outside these islands,” he said in burning words, “‘ I have felt 
that there was a cause which merits all the enthusiasm and energy 
man can give it. It is a cause for which any one might be content to 
live ; it is a cause for which, if needs be, one might be content to die.””? 
Was the Imperial Federation idea mere infatuation ? Not a bit of 





(1) South Australian Dinner, London, March, 1896. 
(2) Leeds, October, 1888. 
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it; it was the outcome of a full comprehension of the magnificent 
mission of the Anglo-Saxon race, and of the impossibility of main- 
taining ties which were loose, sentimental, and indefinite. He showed 
how unsatisfactory the relations of the parts of the Empire were ; how 
the Mother Country had the sole voice in peace or war; how her 
decisions in a crisis would affect the Colonies ; how the questions over 
which the Mother Country was involved were almost exclusively 
Colonial; and how the cost of providing for the defence of the 
Empire fell almost wholly on the shoulders of the tax-payer at home. 
“On the one hand, you pay for everything, and that is a fool’s bar- 
gain for you; on the other, the Colonies may be dragged into a 
war without a voice in the matter, and that is a fool’s bargain for 
them.”’ Such a bargain could be terminated only by “the closest 
possible union,” consistent with self-government. That was Lord 
Rosebery’s view in 1888 and subsequently; in 1896 he declared 
himself satisfied with things as they were, although the relations of 
the members of the Empire had undergone no change. The position 
he then took up meant that the cause for which, if need be, he would 
die, was—a “ fool’s bargain!’ In the eighties, Lord Rosebery said 
the British people demanded something practical; in the nineties he 
said that sentiment must suffice. Out of office he urged the necessity 
for renewing the Imperial Conference of 1887 ; in office he refused to 
listen to any suggestion that a new conference should be called. 
Politically, therefore, it is clear Lord Rosebery had gone as far on 
the road to Imperial Federation as he intended to go. Like Lord 
Melbourne, he wanted to know why they could not leave well alone ? 
But the abandonment of the larger did not necessarily mean the 
abandonment also of the inner ring of the federal propaganda. 
Imperial Federation as conceived by Lord Rosebery in the days of 
the League, whose efforts to become a practical body were, it is now 
not unreasonable to assume, fostered by his words, and defeated by 
his deeds, involved the question of commercial relationships. It was 
Lord Rosebery’s opinion that “the great boon of a peaceful Empire 
encircling the globe with a band of commercial unity and peace,” 
could not be obtained without sacrifice.’ ‘“ You must be prepared to 
diminish to some extent your own insular freedom of action on behalf 
of your giant Colonies.” Sacrifice of the insular for the sake of 
the world-wide—that, in a phrase, was the great moral pointed by 
Lord Rosebery. The sacrifice was to secure “ commercial unity ” 
among other things. Three weeks after his breach of promise per- 
formance, Lord Rosebery delivered a long and wholly partisan 
address to the people of Huddersfield. It contained a reference 
to the commercial relations of the Empire, indicating that the 
speaker had not made up his mind as to the line he would take 
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concerning the Imperial Zollverein proposals tentatively advanced 
by Mr. Chamberlain: “The subject of an Imperial Zollverein is 
one which demands very grave consideration.” He threw out a hint 
in passing that “free trade” and “foreign trade” presented diffi- 
culties which should not be under-estimated. The Jubilee of Free 
Trade was celebrated three months later. Mr. Leonard Courtney 
supported the case for Free Trade by apologising for its shortcomings,’ 
and the case for an Imperial Zollverein was stated in various direc- 
tions, among others, in the pages of the Forrniaurity Review." 
The discussion was in full flood when Lord Rosebery was called 
upon at Epsom*® to make some observations on British trade. 
He had been studying Mr. Ernest Williams’ “ Made in Germany,” 
and had apparently had avery bad quarter of an hour. He gave 
what he called some “grave and striking facts” concerning the 
encroachments of Germany on British markets, and refused to be 
comforted by the suggestion that the decline of the value of British 
exports per head was to be accounted for entirely by the fall in 
prices. In India and the Colonies, German trade alarmingly menaced 
British trade, and there was serious ground for enquiry. He lugu- 
briously anticipated that as Germany had succeeded in one of the two 
great wars for which she deliberately prepared—that against France in 
1870—so she was in a fair way to succeeding in the other—that against 
the industrial supremacy of Great Britain. Lord Rosebery demanded 
timely precautions. Advocates of an Imperial Zollverein realised that 
he had grasped the essentials of their case, and hoped accordingly. 
But they reckoned without Manchester. In the very Mecca of Little 
Englandism and of a lopsided fiscal system, Lord Rosebery sur- 
rendered to a tradition. 

That Free Trade has conferred enormous advantages on Great 
Britain it would be futile to attempt to deny. It was a necessity in 
1846; it is not a necessity in 1896. When Lord Rosebery says that “it 
has preserved the Empire,” he is giving rein to a fertile fancy which 
he would not find it easy to support by facts. Neither did Free Trade 
give us our commercial supremacy. Great Britain had her Empire 
and her commercial supremacy long before Free Trade existed : and it 
would be an arguable proposition that her Empire and her commercial 
supremacy are now being jeopardised by Free Trade. Lord Rosebery 
says Free Trade has produced the wealth which has enabled us to 
sustain the burden of Empire. The fact is, of course, that we have 
sustained the burden of Empire despite Free Trade. For what do 
the figures which Lord Rosebery gave go to show That under our 
present fiscal régime we, as a nation, spend much more than we earn, 

(1) Cobden Club Dinner, June, 1896. 


(2) “ From Cobden to Chamberlain,’ by Edward Salmon, June, 1896. 
(3) July, 1896. 
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instead of earning as much as we spend. In 1846 imports and 
exports were very nearly equal. In 1896 imports were valued at 
£441,000,000, exports at £296,000,000—a difference of nearly 
£150,000,000. Lord Rosebery says that any comment on his figures 
would rob them of their weight and importance. That is undoubtedly 
the case, so far as Free Trade is concerned. How does Lord Rosebery 
think the difference of £150,000,000 is met? He talks of the increase 
of armaments abroad leading to fiscal errors and to the restriction of 
commerce. Let him re-study his Epsom speech. And if there has 
been increase of armaments abroad, has there been none in England? 
It was only a few weeks ago that he stood amazed at the fact that we 
raise 112 millions annually in Imperial taxation." What does the 
larger part of that vast sum go to supply? Arguing on such an 
unqualified Free Trade premiss, it is not surprising that Lord Rose- 
bery should have proceeded to spurn the Imperial Zollverein proposal 
as the very plague of economics. He professed to believe that the idea is 
dead, and he trod lightly near it with the respect due to a corpse! A 
pretty wit, indeed, to exercise upon a question which a year anda 
half earlier he had said demanded very grave consideration. Lord 
Rosebery fails to see that the Imperial Zollverein idea is one which 
might be expected to commend itself even toa Cobden. It would, 
as Mr. Chamberlain has pointed out, extend Free Trade to 350,000,000 
of people. It would also mean reciprocity, and that not only between 
the parts of the Empire, but between the Empire and other nations. 

Lord Rosebery unfortunately is not content to argue the question 
as affecting the British people, and the British people alone. He 
makes the astounding confession that he fears the effect of a British 
Imperial Zollverein on the foreigner. He believes that a Zollverein 
is impossible. On that he insisted; but if it is impossible, why go 
out of his way to tell the whole world that, if it were not so, he would 
still oppose it, because the foreigner might object! Mr. G. H. Reid, 
the Premier of New South Wales, ought to be a “proud man the 
day.’ The germ of Lord Rosebery’s scare may be traced to him. Mr. 
Reid has pinned his faith to a species of Cobden Club fiscalism, and 
is a fanatic in the cause of a misnamed Free Trade. He would throw 
the whole Empire open to the surplus goods of the foreigner, if he 
could, to-morrow. When he understood that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
utterances pointed to the possibility of a differential tariff, he pro- 
claimed his conviction that an Imperial Zollverein would rouse 
Britain’s enemies to fury, and unite a revengeful and jealous world 
against us.* ‘“ Of course,” echoed the Little Englander on this side, 
glad to have found a novel argument. In due time the foreign 
publicist struck the same idea, and a challenge was promptly thrown 
down by the Novoye Vremya and other Continental organs. “Start a 

(1) Stirling, October, 1897. (2) Sydney, July, 1896. 
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customs union if you dare,” they cried in effect. ‘“ A Pan-Britannic 
union will be met by a Pan-European union, which will compel 
England to bow the knee in humility.” The prospect is appalling— 
to Lord Rosebery. He justifies his fears by reference to the denun- 
ciation of the Belgian and German treaties. Remember the alarm 
in every European capital, at what we thought “an ordinary pro- 
ceeding,’ he says. The denunciation which he now describes as an 
“ordinary proceeding” was the very step which he and his colleague, 
Lord Ripon, refused to take in 1895 for fear of consequences! What 
was “the note of alarm” in other countries which Lord Rosebery 
detected ? It existed undoubtedly, but it was more in the nature 
of a prayer that we were not inaugurating a campaign against 
foreign commerce, than of a menace. The Belgian and German 
manufacturers are profoundly relieved to know that all we desire 
is freedom to deal with our own kith and kin. It never seems to 
have occurred to Lord Rosebery, or any of his friends, that the 
objections of the foreigner are the most eloquent proof of the 
profit other nations are, and have for long years been, making at our 
expense. ‘ Defence not Defiance,” is Lord Rosebery’s motto for the 
Empire: “defence not defiance” would assuredly be the object of an 
Imperial Zollverein. 

Lord Rosebery’s abject confession is one of the most pitiable spec- 
tacles witnessed in public life in the last ten years, and robs his 
brilliant post-resignation speech’ of much of its force. His main reason 
for abandoning the Radical leadership and supporting the refusal of 
Lord Salisbury to embark upon a crusade in South-Eastern Europe was 
that every nation would suspect our motive. Owing to our Colonial 
expansion, he pointed out, we could reckon on the active malevolence 
of other colonising nations. In twelve years we have added 2,600,000 
square miles of territory to the British Empire. Such an undigested 
mass renders peace imperative in Lord Rosebery’s view. When 
applied to the very dubious cause of coercing Turkey to govern 
humanely her most unchristian subjects, that view sounded statesman- 
like. But it now appears that sheer funk dominates Lord Rosebery’s 
conception of the ré/e which this Empire, of whose might so much 
has been heard, is to play on every occasion. If peace is to be secured 
by the surrender of our right to embrace our own fellow-subjects 
beyond the seas, then peace, it is certain, will become shame in the 
eyes of self-respecting Britons. 

In adopting this attitude Lord Rosebery has once again renounced 
his past. We remember a speech of his at the banquet with which the 
Royal Colonial Institute celebrated its “silver wedding with this 
mortal world.” That speech roused the Britons present from all 
corners of the earth, to a sense of the dignity and the power and the 

41) Edinburgh, October, 1896. 
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rights of the British Empire. Then, as now, Lord Rosebery referred 
to the growth of the Empire and the jealousy and apprehension it 
created. But then there was no suggestion that we should “ walk 
warily upon the path of Empire.” There were instead plain hints to 
the foreigner that our Empire is what we have made it. We took 
much of it at prairie value, and we have cultivated and improved it 
till our title is indisputable. To those at home who thought that the 
Empire was already large enough, Lord Rosebery said that would be 
true if the world were elastic, but the world not being elastic, it was 
necessary for the Briton, in mining language, “to peg out claims for 
the future.” ‘“ We have to remember that it is part of our responsi- 
bility and heritage to take care that the world, as far as it can be 
moulded by us, shall receive an English-speaking complexion.” In 
another speech before the same body” he said that he bore the reproaches 
heaped upon his country’s selfishness, ‘with great equanimity,” 
because he strongly suspected that if other nations underwent a 
course of self-examination they would find they were also pursuing 
their own interests. “If they were governed by a statesman who 
guided them in a different direction,” he said, “ he would deserve to 
be hanged with short shrift.” Where is Lord Rosebery’s vaunted 
equanimity to-day? It has apparently gone the way of his stern but 
unavailing resolve in 1886 to be no party to Russia’s occupation of 
Batoum in the teeth of solemn treaty engagements. Peace may be 
the Empire’s greatest interest, but the Empire was not built up and 
has not been preserved by peace, and the best way either to lose the 
Empire or to involve it in war is to proclaim our tame surrender and 
our inability to draw the sword in defence of that which we have 
elected to appropriate. A proclamation by the British lion to the 
other wild animals of the earth that the process of digestion has 
taken all the fight out of him would be little better than an invitation 
to the hardier among them to give his tail a vigorous twist. 

One of two conclusions is inevitable from Lord Rosebery’s. 
apostasy. Either he has “a craven fear of being great,” or in his 
attempt to combine Radicalism and Imperialism he has landed him- 
self in hopeless mental chaos and uncertainty. On the latter ground 
alone can we explain his amazing attempt to convince the Colonial 
Premiers that to Lord Beaconsfield belongs no credit for the rousing 
of public interest in the colonies. In seeking to prove his case by 
reference to a private opinion of Disraeli’s in 1852, whilst ignoring 
the magnificent and epoch-making speech at the Crystal Palace in 
1872, Lord Rosebery played down to Radical prejudices, and made 
himself ridiculous. In a companion article to that of M. Filon’s, 
mentioned above, Professor Delbriick declared the German view of 
Lord Rosebery to be that his Radicalism would eventually be the ruin 

(1) Colonial Institute Proceedings, 1892-3. (2) Tbid, 1893-4. 
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of his Imperialism. As Lord Rosebery would certainly not be 
accepted to-day as a good Radical—his aspersions on Lord Beacons- 
field notwithstanding—it seems to me that his effort to reconcile the 
two has resulted in the ruin of both. “ Radicalism with Imperialism ” 
is a practical impossibility in Professor Delbriick’s opinion, and Lord 
Rosebery has proved that he is right. Sir Henry Maine, long ago, 
showed why Empire and Radicalism are almost inevitably bound to 
be in conflict; and none can know that better to-day than the 
ex-Premier. His mantle as Imperial Unifier has been shifted to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s shoulders. Lord Rosebery is content to regard the 
dominions of Queen Victoria as a ‘‘federated Empire based on a 
number of scattered Parliaments.”* Mr. Chamberlain, encouraged 
by such loyal lieutenants as Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Mr. Seddon, Sir 
Edward Braddon, and other Colonial statesmen, entertains larger 
views. The second of those Colonial Conferences, to which Lord 
Rosebery once attached so much importance, agreed that though 
more formal ties were not essential immediately, “ present relations 
could not continue indefinitely.”* If Lord Rosebery subscribes to 
that view, and is yet not prepared to be a party to going forward, 
the Empire must progress without him. It cannot be permitted to 
go backward unless the British people have lost the grit to which he 
has appealed so often. The sentiment of Empire runs more strongly 
now than ever, and all good patriots will hope that Lord Jersey’s 
opigram—* the sentiment of to-day is the pioneer of the reality of 
to-morrow ”’—may be fulfilled to the letter. Mr. Chamberlain 
assures us that Imperial Federation, which used to be considered 
a fad and a dream, is within measurable distance of realisation, and 
Lord Rosebery would seem to have become a renegade from the 
cause in the very hour when its prospects are brightest. 
(1) Imperial Institute, June, 1897. 


(2) Official Memorandum of the Proceedings at the Colonial Conferences, June and 
July, 1897. 
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ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE." 


Six years ago the memoir of John Murray, “ Anak of Publishers,” 
was given to the world, and now, “in a good day,” come the 
chronicles of the great contemporary Edinburgh house, which has 
been to the London establishment as one great kingdom is to its 
neighbouring state; sometimes an ally, sometimes holding strained 
relations, sometimes a rival more or less successful. The two books 
must necessarily in the end take their places beside each other on the 
same shelf; but it may now be frankly said that, in Mrs. Oliphant, 
the Blackwoods have found a more sympathetic and attractive 
chronicler of their firm and its doings than the potentate of Albemarle 
Street found in Mr. Smiles. A campaign is never so well described 
as it is by a man who has taken part in it, and Mrs. Oliphant was 
peculiarly fitted to be the historian of a firm, for whom she had 
worked for forty years, in whose service she was an “honoured 
veteran.” She has found the materials for a great memorial cairn 
lying ready. She has piled them picturesquely together and, though 
she has been taken from our midst before the work was completed, 
she has left a stately monument recalling the traditions of a worthy 
and noble past. Into the labours of this, her last task, she entered 
“with even more than her wonted enthusiasm and, with a pathetic 
prescience of what was to come, she regarded the work as a fitting 
conclusion to her long and strenuous literary life.” 

The two volumes of the Annals now published, to be in the 
future supplemented by a third, are thick and massy tomes. So 
bulky are they that their appearance will perhaps frighten the lazy 
readers of the present generation who like, as a rule, to find their 
literary food in a very condensed and easily assimilated form; but a 
great subject is not like a fat ox that can be boiled down into a pint 
of Liebig’s essence. Mrs. Oliphant could not have done justice to her 
materials in less space than she has occupied ; her pages will at least 
be thoroughly appreciated by every one who has done a little more 
than skim the century’s literature, and they will be a rich mine of 
reference to the real literary student of the future. 

The first Mr. Blackwood was born in 1776. It is not necessary 
now to follow him through his industrious youth, but he is found, at 
the age of twenty-eight, settled as a bookseller in Edinburgh, a 
married man, and enjoying a modest prosperity. In the early years 
of the century there was a great revival of literature, and “ there was 
a certain spirit of daring and romance in ‘the Trade.’” Publishers 
had given previously unheard-of prices for their works to Scott, 
Byron, and others, and had found their account in doing so. Lord 


(1) William Blackwood and His Sons : the Annals of a Publishing House. (Blackwood.) 
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Cockburn, speaking of Constable, says, ‘‘ Ten, even twenty, guineas a 
sheet for a review, £2,000 or £3,000 for a single poem, and £1,000 
for two philosophical dissertations, drew authors out of their dens, and 
made Edinburgh a literary mart, famous with strangers and the pride 
of its own citizens.” Every publisher was agog to light upon some 
hitherto unknown genius and to encourage him to work. In a small 
way it was like the madness of the South Sea bubble. Great pay- 
ments were made in the expectation of great profits, and much dis- 
appointment followed in most instances. Of all the young booksellers 
who set out then to benefit their country and develop literature, 
‘ Blackwood was the only man who may be said to have permanently 
mastered fortune.” In enterprises such as those to which he devoted 
his life, as in any others, “the many fail, the one succeeds,” and 
success must have been gained by Blackwood by a combination of 
qualities that would have made him a leader of men in any walk of 
life. "What these qualities were the readers of the Annais will be able 
to find out for themselves, and, in doing so, men who have yet their 
way to make in the world may learn many a valuable lesson. 

Although, in 1816, Blackwood, in partnership with Murray, was 
bringing out the Black Dwarf, over which there was an unfortunate 
quarrel between the publisher and the unknown author, causing a 
disastrous rupture between the two, his first independant bid for for- 
tune was early in 1817, when a manuscript was sent to him by 
another unknown writer, the value of which his critical acumen at 
once detected. He wrote such a letter of appreciation as draws from 
Mrs. Oliphant, “There is a tone in this communication which will 
tantalise the literary aspirant of the present day with visions of what 
once were—though, we believe, only in occasional cases—the accents 
in which a publisher addressed an author.”” The manuscript was that 
of Marriage, by Miss Susan Ferrier, a novel which, with its successors, 
Destiny and Inheritance, still lives, and will outlive many more pre- 
tentious works of a later date. The fashion of anonymity and 
shrinking from publicity, very far removed from the taste for adver- 
tisement of our own day, was followed by Miss Ferrier, and when her 
book was published the great Sir Walter, the authorship of whose own 
romances was still veiled in mystery, paid her the beautiful compli- 
ment of calling her “ his sister shadow.’’ The novel had an unquali- 
fied success, and, as the copyright had been sold for £150 (a very 
reasonable price for a new work of an unknown author), the publisher 
must have been well rewarded for his venture. It has been noted 
that there was a rupture between the author of the Black Dwarf and 
Blackwood which took away from the latter the possibility of pub- 
lishing any more of the Waverley Novels. The fault lay with 
Constable and James Ballantyne, the character of neither of whom is 
in any degree rehabilitated by the correspondence now published. 


“ This, one cannot but feel, was one of those tragically insignificant circum- 
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stances which so often shape life apart from any consciousness of ours. Probably 
ruin would never have overtaken Sir Walter had he been in the steady and care- 
ful hands of Murray and Blackwood, for it is unlikely that even the glamour of 
the great magician would have turned heads so reasonable and sober. We can 
only remind ourselves, in consolation, that Scott in that case would probably not 
have been the man we know. He might have died serenely, the fortunate and 
safe Baronet of Abbotsford, with no shadow of tragedy upon him. But, on the 
other hand, that sublime and wonderful struggle—and the Journal, unparalleled 
record of the noblest and saddest ordeal—would never have been. Would we 
have saved him this if we could, to our infinite loss’ I know not. It would 
have been a great self-denial had the world had any say in the matter, for it would 
have been a distinct impoverishment to us all.” 


Sut the real history of the Blackwood house does not begin till the 
inception of the magazine that bears their name, in October, 1817. 
And here it must be remarked what a real living entity that magazine 
has been for eighty years, differing in this from every other publica- 
tion of a similar kind that has ever appeared. It has been the policy 
of its owners, in which they have had the tact and good fortune to 
succeed, to make “ Maga” a being in which publisher and contributor 
had a common interest, not only commercially but embodying a kind 
of sentimental affection and devotion. No other periodical has ever 
been known to attract so much loyal feeling, and whatever may be 
the case in our own very practical days, the time has been, and that 
not so very long ago, when the honour of being one of the band who, 
as Hogg said,! “came under the beard of Geordie Buchanan,” was 
enough to be a subject of pride, an acceptance into a corps d’élite, an 
entry into a kind of literary Valhalla. In days of difficulty and 
danger the contributors rallied round their editor, and were ready to 
sacrifice much rather than that their loved magazine should suffer in 
reputation and influence. The combination of force has ever been like 
the military relationship that exists in a good regiment, in which 
individual renown is a secondary consideration to the honour of the 
colours. 

The time of its first appearance was happily chosen. It was 
everywhere felt and acknowledged that the intense and overpowering 
interest which had formerly been attracted by the Edinburgh Review 
was waning. There were in Scotland many rebels against the sway, 
long undisputed and tyrannical, of Jeffrey and his friends. It was felt 
to be necessary that the sentiments of these rebels should have some 
means of expression, and, if Blachiwood’s Magazine had not appeared at 
that particular time, it is more than probable that something like it 
in spirit and intention must, ere long, have been produced. The 
political prophecies in the Edinburgh had failed, its political principles 
had been refuted, and its opinions on other matters had, in necessary 
sequence, lost credit. or a long time no one had dared to question 


(1) Referring to the portrait of the famous old Scottish scholar on jhe outer cover of 
the magazine. 
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the right by which Jeffrey and his associates had dominated the whole 
realm of criticism ; but that right had not been exercised in a generous 
and outspoken manner. The notice that had been given to the noblest 
works of contemporary literature had been light and trivial, and 
the opinion of the Scottish public had now been awakened to the fact. 


“Tt is true that the Quarterly Review was formerly the rival and chief opponent 
of the great organ of the Liberals; but it was, perhaps, as we have indicated, too 
ponderous from the beginning, too sober, dignified, and middle-aged, lacking the 
dash and fiery energy of the other, coming too gently into the world to strike any 
exhilarating note upon the public ear. It made its mark, but not as its opponent, 
without any of the sensation and stir which the Edinburgh Review had called 
forth. The true champion and challenger of Jeffrey and his men—as dauntless 
and inconsiderate of all secondary motives as their beginning had been, as rash, 
spontaneous, and brilliant—was yet to seek. 

“That this should come in the shape of an Edinburgh magazine—something 
not so ponderous, more nimble, more frequent, more familiar—was a thought that 
had been for some time vaguely forming in Blackwood’s brain. And perhaps the 
startling consciousness of a fall, which the energetic young publisher had received 
after the failure of all his hopes in respect to Scott, pricked him on to another 
effort which would make him forgive himself for his want of success, and carry 
conviction to every looker on that he was not a man to be foiled.’’ 


A false start was made with the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, but 
the two editors, Pringle and Cleghorn, were not up to the work, and 
the periodical died in its sixth number. But the hour had come, and 
with it the men: Wilson, Lockhart, and in a secondary degree, Hogg. 
Others of course there were whose wit and talent were enlisted, but 
these three champions, two of whom were literary athletes, and the 
third little their inferior in many respects, formed, with the cool headed 
and resolute, but withal greatly daring, publisher, the combination 
that gave fire, weight, and impetus to the new enterprise. 

The expression “ literary athlete’ has been used, and it is in no 
way an exaggeration. 


‘*They compiled a list, as long as a man’s arm, of articles on every subject 
under the sun, which were preparing as they promised, and which it would have 
taxed an army of trained men of letters to produce. . . . ‘ Wilson,’ says Mr. R. P. 
Gillies—himself a contributor—in his Recolleeiions of a Literary Veteran... . 
‘very decisively maintained that any man in a state of tolerable health and dis- 
posed for literary amusement, might write an entire number in the course of two 
days! ... Mr. Lockhart, I suppose, was more systematic in his pursuits, though 
his rapidity of pen was almost marvellous. I remember he considered thirty-two 
columns—a whole printed sheet—as an ordinary day’s work, which might be 
accomplished without the slightest fatigue or stress.’ This rapidity accounts for 
much of the tumult and rush of their proceedings. They were carried away by 
the flow of easy and delightful power. There was no talk in those days of over- 
work, no fear of shattered nerves or brain exhaustion. It was, fortunately, the 
fashion to be robust in mind as well asin body. They needed no artificial hush 
about them. Perhaps it may be allowed that they would have done better for 
themselves and their after fame if they had been a little more bound by these 
restraints. As for their audience, it was the very sweep and fullness, the very 
torrent of young strength, impetuosity, and daring, which moved it to a kind of 
rapture.” 
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Nor in the future list of “ Maga’s” contributors is this astounding 
fecundity unparalled. Alison, the historian, in 1830, writes to the 
editor :— 


“ T have settled to send you for your next number in August :— 


‘*1, An article on Reform. 
“2. A review of Salvandy’s history of Poland. 
‘*3. A review of Dr. Christison’s work (on poisons). 


“T will send you the Salvandy on Tuesday morning, July 12th. The article on 


Reform on Friday evening, July 15th. Dr. Christison’s review on Monday or 
Tuesday, the 18th or 19th.” 


Mrs. Oliphant, whose pen has been one of the most prolific in our 
own day, and who must have known what she was writing about, 
adds :— 

“Three articles in a week! ‘Maga’ has many hard-working servants with 


whose habits the present writer has some acquaintance ; but upon this record we 
look with awe.” 


The day of the first number’s publication came. It startled Scotland, 
and the eddies of the excitement it caused spread to the then distant 
world of London. Its most notable feature was the ‘“Chaldee 
Manuscript,” of which the wit, originality, and bitterness were the 
cause of roars of laughter to some, of convulsions of rage and offence 
to others. Alas! that wit, particularly when founded on personality, 
is not a wine that can be laid up for the use of future generations— 
its bouquet and sparkle too often pass away and leave only a some- 
what vapid residuum. The “ Chaldee Manuscript”’ has shared the fate 
of other famous jeua d’esprit, and no one would turn to its perusal now 
as a stimulus to laughter. But it was not the only article in the first 
number that stung deeply and gave offence. There was an attack 
upon Coleridge which, uncalled for and virulent as it was, was treated 
magnanimously by the great poet. 


‘Another shorter, still more virulent, and most unpardonable assault upon 
what the writer dubbed ‘The Cockney School of Poetry,’ signed with the initial 
Z., was the most offensive of all; and we are obliged to allow that it was an 
attack for which there is no word to be said, and which can only arouse our 
astonishment and dismay that the hand of a gentieman could have produced it, 
not to speak of a critic.” 


The immediate result, after the first number, was the threatening 
of certain legal actions, one by Sir John Dalyell and one by Leigh 
Hunt, and the consequent cooling down of the style of the “ young 
lions,” whose conduct, under the circumstances, showed more of 
discretion than valour. 


“They seem to have left Edinburgh while the first blast of the storm was 
raging . . . leaving their publisher to bear the brunt, who stood like a rock, 
writing letters to all concerned, replying at once to indignant publishers, injured 
authors and severe lawyers, with a civility and steadiness that never varied—and 
covering the real culprits with his ample shield.”’ 
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Whatever were the merits or demerits of the first number, it 
accomplished the great end of all new publications——it most effectually 
advertised itself. Everybody was eager to read it, and Blackwood’s 
Magazine sprang at once into a very satisfactory circulation, which 
increased surely and steadily as time went on. 

Lockhart’s life has been written so lately and so ably by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, that the reading world is reasonably well acquainted 
with his personality ; but even those who think they know him most 
intimately will find, in the pages that Mrs. Oliphant devotes to his 
connection with the house of Blackwood, that she throws many vivid 
sidelights upon the familiar portrait, and adds not a little to our 
knowledge of perhaps the most universally accomplished and brilliant 
littérateur of his day. To the end of his career he was a true and 
staunch friend to the publisher, who had given him his first start in 
the world of letters, and afterwards to his sons. A little note written 
to John Blackwood, near the close of Lockhart’s life, in 1853, is very 
touching as an expression of continued fealty and affection from 
a former retainer. 

“Dear B.—If you think the enclosed worth a page at any time, they are at 
the service of “ Maga,” from her very old servant, now released from all service. 
63.43. aa" 

Lockhart’s intimate connection with the magazine ceased in 1825, 
when he removed to London, to become the editor of the Quarterly 
Review ; but Wilson, who had, in 1820, been elected to the chair of 
moral philosophy in the Edinburgh University, remained till the end 
of his working days, in 1848, a steady, if somewhat erratic, con- 
tributor. Truth to say, the Annals tell us more of the Professor than 
we ever knew before, though his life has been very sympathetically 
written by his daughter, and we are now let into secrets that do not 
altogether increase our admiration for him in some respects. He 
himself naively admits that “‘ my appetite for it,” (flattery) “even in 
a town, is steady, if not voracious; here” (at his country house), “ I 
yerily believe I could bolt anything.” And he, who never spared the 
lash in treating the work of others, complained bitterly when severe 
and, as posterity may think, over true words were said in a review of 
one of his brains’ children. This, however, was the expression of a 
weakness common to the genus irritabile ratum. But what can be 
said of his conduct to Mr. Blackwood when he left him alone to bear 
the brunt of the troubles that followed the publication of the “‘ Chaldee 
Manuscript ;’’ and, still worse, some years later, his collapse altogether 
when an action was threatened in consequence of some expressions 
used by him in one of the “ Noctes Ambrosian.” The story is 
pitiable of the inability to support or help the brave publisher in any 
way. The lion that had roared so loudly slunk away like a whipped 
cur with his tail between his legs. Then his most extraordinary and 
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unprovoked assault, also in the “ Noctes,” upon Wordsworth and 
Scott, makes one think, as Mrs. Oliphant charitably puts it, that “ his 
capacious yet wayward brain was temporarily ‘ possessed,’ and that he 
did not know what he was saying.’”’” Wordsworth had been his friend, 
and had been previously extolled by the very man who now attacked 
the great Lake poet with so much rancour. He owed everything to 
Scott, whose great influence had procured him his Professorship. 
Truly a most incomprehensible aberration! But, with all his weak- 
nesses, he must have been a loveable man whom Lockhart called 
“one of the best hearted men ever God put breath into,” and whom 
the great publisher’s daughter, in her old age, recalled as “ that 
intolerable and beloved Professor, who kept the father of the house in 
continual commotion, sometimes all delight and admiration, sometimes 
half wild with indignation and impatience.” . . . “ He lived to be an 
old man—one of the landmarks of the faithful city, which has a knack 
of turning its favourites into demigods.” 

The Ettrick Shepherd, James Hogg, was remarkable even among 
the very remarkable figures in the group which brought the magazine 
into being, and Mrs. Oliphant shows him in all his strength, all his 
weakness, all his illimitable conceit, all his unthrift, all his querulous- 
ness, and all his generous impulses. He says, “I had an inward 
consciousness that I should yet live to be compared with Burns; and, 
though I might never equal him in some things, I thought I might 
excel him in others.” And Mrs. Oliphant admits that “ the assump- 
tion did not perhaps seem so audacious, for there are passages in the 
Quecn’s Wake, which are of a delicate and visionary beauty, such as 
Burns never attempted.” 

Such as he was, Hogg was one of those to whom Blackwood 
“appealed for help and sympathy” in starting the magazine. He 
had a hand in the “ Chaldee Manuscript,” and, at various times, he sent 
many contributions which were not always accepted. But it is in the 
“ Noctes” that he shines most; like Falstaff, witty himself and the 
cause of wit in others. Of course, he must not be credited with all 
the good things that are there put into his mouth, but he bore a 
sufficiently important part in the often-repeated symposia which con- 
tained so much philosophy and humour. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s book reminds the reader, who has ever been privi- 
leged to enter the “* Old Saloon” in the Blackwood firm’s Edinburgh 
headquarters, of that classic apartment which for many long years 
was to Edinburgh what the “ Mermaid Tavern” once was to London, 
the daily gathering place of wits and Jiterati. Like the “ Old Saloon”’ 
it holds the life-size portraits of some great supporters of “ Maga,” 
the busts of others, smaller likenesses and sketches of many more. As 
the volumes are perused we seem to be surrounded by revenants of 
the brilliant geniuses whose works fill our libraries and who have given 
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us unmeasured instruction and delight. Mrs. Oliphant has had the 
rare tact and discrimination to make each of the many men and 
women, who have been in more or less close connection with the 
Blackwood firm, reveal his or her own characteristics, principally by 
his or her own letters and deeds. The authoress’ own remarks com- 
bine all the materials into one story, and are only modestly offered 
when the reader has begun to feel that they are necessary or 
would be welcome. They are never superfluous, and are always full 
of kindly feeling to fellow-labourers with her, comrades who have 
served in the same literary community. Coleridge, De (Quincey, 
Maginn, Galt, Croly the author of Salathiel, Michael Scott the 
inimitable “Tom Cringle,’ Samuel Warren, Bulwer and many 
others all appear upon the stage and play greater or less parts. Of a 
later (now, alas, nearly a past) generation, there are George Eliot, 
Aytoun, Theodore Martin, Hamley, Laurence Oliphant. There iust 
have been something very remarkable in the family of successive 
editors, who were able to attract so many standard authors to serve 
under their banners, to entrust literary fortunes to their hands; and 
above all, who were able to form with all these great ones, as far as 
can be seen, true, cordial, and life-long friendships. What is also a 
subject of marvel, is the way in which men and women of distin- 
guished power and originality were obliged to defer to and acknow- 
ledge the justice of the cool-headed and often trenchant criticism that 
it was sometimes their lot to receive. They might be restive under 
it, but they were inevitably forced to give way. Even the pride and 
superciliousness of Bulwer, and the enormous self-appreciation of 
Warren, sank humbly in the dust. The iron hand was ever felt 
inside the velvet glove. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s own personality enters necessarily a good deal into 
the Annals, but it is more felt than seen. We seem to be in a place 
in whose arrangement the gracious touch of a woman’s hand is 
apparent, though it may be difficult to specify particularly what it 
has done. The few personal reminiscences that she gives are full of 
interest and human sentiment. Among others, she tells how she 
received the first proofs of her novel, Katie Stewart, on the morning of 
her wedding, “not exactly the moment when the glory and excite- 
ment of such a second event could have the appreciation which was its 
due.” In memory of this work, during after years, she was always 
known in the firm with which she had such kindly and intimate 
relations, by the playful and affectionate soubriquet of “ Katie.’’ The 
Annals, which she has compiled, edited by the Mr. Blackwood of 
to-day, have been by him most gracefully and appropriately dedicated 
“to the memory of my old and valued friend, Mrs. Oliphant.” 

Politics have always been an important raison d’etre of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. In its beginning, the necessity of a periodical to support 
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Tory interests “ and assert the right of the constitutional party to an 
equal hearing, was very clearly shown.’ The magazine has ever, 
therefore, been strictly Conservative in tone, though, in later days at 
any rate, there has been nothing bigoted in its Conservatism, and its 
single aim has been the general good of our country. The stout- 
hearted and powerful championship which, in weal or woe, it has ever 
given, has always been recognised, and has brought its editor into very 
close communication with party leaders. There are many references 
to questions whose fires are extinguished or are still burning, scattered 
through the Annals. Many sagacious remarks made by men of light 
and leading are quoted, and there are not a few illustrations and 
amusing anecdotes. 

In a book that gives so much delight, in whose every page there is 
something to arrest the eye and engross the attention, it is impossible 
to select topics or passages which are of greater weight and interest 
than others. The whole merits very careful study, and will very 
amply repay the student. One word must, however, be said about the 
family relations and personal characteristics of the Blackwood family 
that have been revealed to us. We read of the sturdy, independent, 
straightforward, and clear-sighted father, who with all his engrossing 
business cares, was at home “the centre of all life and brightness, 
thinking of nothing but how best to indulge and please the tastes of 
his children.” To whom “in Great London, with all its excitements, 

the best refreshment was a boyish letter, and the active man of 
business counted the days till he could get back to his home”: and 
we are told how somebody reported that he found Mr. Blackwood laid 
up in his London hotel with a cold, and that the famous editor and 
publisher was “ greeting for his wife.” Then we trace the sons, all 
thoroughly loyal to their name and the family honour, inheriting the 
powers, the abilities, and high qualities of the father; the elders, 
when that father died all too young, taking his place in anxiously 
guarding and bringing up the younger children. Mother, sisters, 
aunt, make up such a complete family picture as few people but Mrs. 
Oliphant could have limned. She has laid on the colours so clearly, 
yet so delicately, that one is reminded of some of the character 
sketches in her own delightful works of fiction. "When everything 
has so much unity and perfection, one may indeed be somewhat 
astonished that this is a picture of real life. 


‘From scenes like this old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad.” 


After reading the Annals of a Publishing House, every one will 
certainly be moved mentally to congratulate the present Mr. Black- 
wood on his forbears and their history. 


C. Srern. 
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Tuts essentially modern drama appeared in 1870, more than twenty 
years before the question of the relations of the sexes had become 
a burning one. It was acted at the Vaudeville, in Paris, but 
withdrawn after five representations by order of the Censure on 
grounds quite impenetrable to ordinary mortals, for it is neither 
immoral nor political. The critics gave it no quarter, and as for the 
public they had not yet been educated by MM. Antoine and Lugne 
Poé to grasp the import of the inner tragedy, of the conflict of con- 
science and tendency. 

Villiers de l’Isle Adam, the author, although born of one of the 
noblest families of Brittany, was the true type of the Bohemian, and 
his intellectual affinities drew him towards those other Bohemians, 
the much-abused Parnassiens, whom he rivalled in his unbending 
hostility to the current taste. The story of his constant struggle with 
material want and yet indifference to comfort, of his eccentricities and 
pride has been told with kindly sympathy by his friend and kinsman 
M. Pontavice de Heussey, and translated into English by Lady Mary 
Loyd. 

Between La Révolte and one of Ibsen’s most popular plays, The 
Doli’s House, there is a strong family likeness. Both deal with the 
same problem, both heroines propound the same theories of self-duty, 
and both leave home, husband, and children with the same object of 
leading thenceforth a worthier existence in dreamland. Elisabeth 
returns after a few hours with a dread of the loneliness of the cold, 
dark night, and the discovery that her self-dependency, her aptitude 
for her own inner life is gone, that her character has been tainted by 
contact with her husband’s ignoble materialism. Her freedom had 
come when she was no longer fit to make use of it. In Zhe Doll's 
House we are left in doubt as to the ulterior fate of Nora, though 
Ibsen does not exclude reconciliation, and the presence of Nora’s 
sensible and well-meaning friend points that way. But while the 
subject is the same the plan of the two pieces is entirely different. 
Ibsen’s work is that of a master of dramatic construction. Villiers, 
essentially a dreamer and a poet, was indifferent to stage effect, and 
would have considered it beneath him to make an effort to please the 
general taste. 

Since its first failure Za Révolte has been put on the Paris stage 
now and again for the delectation of his admirers, for like his other 
works it had not hitherto been a favourite with the public at large. 
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Its last presentation, however at the Odéon, was very successful, and 
showed that the public understanding for such pieces has progressed 
during the last quarter of a century. And although Villiers was 
a precursor of Ibsen in many respects, and certainly in La Rérolte 
(The Dol?s House was published in 1879), it is owing to Ibsen that 
the public taste has at length been sufficiently educated to understand 
him. 


[Large sitting-room, decorated in red, black, and gold. Door at back of 
stage. Chandelier, carpet. To right grate, in which small fire is burning, and 
armchair, On the left an office-table, covered with account books and papers, 
Jull in view. A shaded lamp throwing light on table. Rest of stage in partial 
darkness. Hand of clock over door at back near midnight. 

When the curtain rises, Elisabeth, dressed plainly in black, seated resting 
her elbows on the table, deep in thought. elix opposite, turning over letters 
and banknotes. | 


FIRST SCENE. 
ELISABETH, FELIX. 


Felix. [After a long silence.| What's the time? 

Elisabeth. Very late. 

Felix. [Absently.| Midnight already ? [ Z/e turns up the lamp, blinking.) 
Bother the lamp! What is the matter with it to-night? . . . I can’t see! 
. . . Baptistin! Francis! . . . Francis! 

Elis. | Taking up her pen.| They were tired andI told them to go to 
bed. 

Felix. { Muttering.| Tired—tired! And are we not? You let them 
impose upon you, my dear. Those rascals are not worth a rope to hang 
them with. They take every advantage of us. {Ze gets up and lights a 
cigar at one of the candles on the mantelpiece. Smoking with back to the fire. 
Hands behind him.| Yes, they do, but that’s enough for to-day. You will 
tire yourself. 

Elis. [Smiling.] Oh! You are too kind. 

Felix. (Slowly and business-like.| Have you entered the Farral and 
Winter receipts ? 

Elis. (Writing.] They are pinned together and put away in the second 
drawer of the safe. 

Felix. And what about the Leli¢vre summons ? 

Elis. Insolvent. They are very, very poor. 

Felix. [Shaking the ash from his eigar.; The building is always worth 
something. 

Elis. { After a pause.| Tn that case see to the summons yourself. 

Felix. | Indifferently.| Eh? {-Aside.| Oho! sentiment, bother sentiment ! 
’ Aloud.| Come, you can’t see clearly in business with tears in your eyes. 
if we wait till they are declared bankrupt, we shall have to take a divi- 
dend. 

Elis. [Ironically.| How awful! 

Felix. Yes, yes . . . schemes of arrangement! . . . Long proceedings 

. delay . . . then a composition . . . somuch in the pound, &c., Ke. 
Don’t misunderstand me, my dear. If I sue these poor Leliévres piti- 
lessly, itis on principle. I could weepfor them myself, but, hang it— 
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business is business. [Pulls his waistcoat straight.| By-the-bye, what are 
to-day’s debits ? 

Elis. I have subscribed for 25 shares of the Silesian mines. Drawer C. 

Felix. [ Drily.| That’s rather risky! Oh, I know, directors with sound- 
ing titles, of course, and flaming prospectuses, the financial press full of 
it. Ican understand poor devils buying such things as a last try of luck, 
but that you—such a prudent, clear-sighted, business-like woman— 
should have bought on the faith of—— 

Elis. { Gently, still writing. | I know their value. I have given Gaudrot, 
Goudron & Co.’s bills as cover and completed the amount in cash. 

Feliz. Oh! that’s different. You were quite right to get rid of those 
rotten bills ; they—— 

Elis. Excuse me. The bills were excellent—perfectly safe. I endorsed 
them with the signature of the firm. All I wished to gain was the dis- 
count and the commission. 

Feliz. Oh! If you are sure of the operation, you have done well. 
Honesty is never thrown away in business. And now what about the 
credits. 

Elis. { Consulting a ledger.| Two thousand six hundred and four francs 
twenty-two centimes. 

Felix. Good. [A church clock strikes twelve.} 

Elis. | Closing her account boooks. Aside.| Midnight! [She remains 
pensive, her eyelids half-closed, her hand burted in her hair.] 

Felix. { Looking at her complacently.| Well, well, after all I must confess 
you really are a plucky little woman, and you have a head on your 
shoulders. Positively, during the four years and a-half we have kept 
house together, I have never once repented having married you. No, 
indeed! You are a first-rate bookkeeper; as a woman, it seems you are 
also well favoured, and you are by no means a fool. That is always 
something. You are painstaking beyond my expectations and sweet 
temper itself. I have nothing to tind fault with, nothing. And if I have 
trebled my fortune, I have you to thank for it. [He walks to and fro 
smoking. 

Elis. | Quietly and smiling.] What woman would not be proud of such 
praise ! 

Felix. Yes, I say, thanks to you. But for ycu I should have made many 
a slip, done perhaps something wrong, committed a lot of follies. You 
have penetration—almost masculine penetration. And really you have 
a perfect genius for business. That is a tremendous thing! ... Then 
your modest tastes! You wouldn’t ruin me with milliners’ bills and 
pleasure seeking. It’s even wrong to go out so little as youdo. You 
lead too sedentary a life—almost a nun’s. Why did you break with all 
your school friends after they got married ? 

Elis. 1 am foolish enough, as you know, to respect only women who 
are so unfashionable as to decline to neglect their duties. 

Felix. { Sitting down.| I am glad of it. But, of course, business first. 
One has to see people if only for business’ sake. We must never go to 
extremes, or we fall into Utopia. 

Elis. { Teasingly.| I did not think the credit of the firm would suffer 
if we shunned such company. 

Felix. [Pleasantly.| You obstinate little woman! Come now, no 
Quixotism! As regards the credit of the firm, of course everybody 
knows that I am not the sort of man who would disappear by moonlight 
with the cashbox. And when I say I am in the right, I don’t pretend to 
be better than Iam. To tell you the truth, I don’t think I was by nature 
overscrupulous. [ E/is. gives him a look.| This is between ourselves. Edu- 
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cation has taught me to see my true interests and I have become an 
honest man. 

Elis. { Mockingly.| Yes, for manners’ sake. 

Felix. { Coughs, warming his feet at the fire.| You might mix me a drop 
of something. I am afraid of catching acold. I look strong, but my 
constitution is delicate. The least draught brings back my lumbago. 

Elis. {With a sort of kindly interest.| It is true you are not robust. I 
have often noticed it. 

Felix. { Sitting down on the sofa.| Now listen. I want you not to tire 
yourself so much—I insist on it. You understand me? See how easy it 
is to fall ill. You know I am very fond of you, and I should not like to 
see you in bad health. Whom could I trust to keep the books if you 
were in bed? No! henceforth, when the weather is fine, we will go 
twice a week, except, of course, on settlement days, to enjoy the country 
air and look at the beauties of nature. Spring is just coming in, and 
that always makes anew man of me. You will see [smiles slily] I don’t 
dislike the country now and again. It brightens one up, and it’s good 
for business too. It’s like the theatre—we live too retired a life. Why 
shouldn’t we go to the play sometimes? Even that can be turned to 
some account. Besides, it isa pleasant change. Yes, we'll do that. I 
can easily get tickets through our friend Vaudran—he is the very man. 
It will punish him for flirting with you at your tea-parties, and it will be 
a saving into the bargain. 

Elis. | After a short silence, near a window, absently.| How dark it is to- 
night ! 

Felix. What does it matter? I have no ship at sea, and the roof of this 
house is water-tight. Our worthy forefathers knew how to build. [ Return- 
ing to the previous topic.| Of course, when we go to the theatre, we must 
try to avoid those horrid new pieces—you know. According to the papers 
there is a crew—a band—of innovators who try to put everything into 
confusion to make themselves notorious. They fancy they are superior 
to others. So far as JZ can see, all they do is to awaken emotions in 
respectable people—that—that are almost dangerous. It’s preposterous. 
It ought to be put down. I go to the theatre to laugh. What else does 
one go for? I like simple things, simple as nature itself. Isn’t nature 
simple? Isn’t life simple? Isn’t everything simple? I don’t care in 
nature for mountains too high, nor in persons either. What I like is 
honest moderation. If people want to live in the clouds, let them do so 
discreetly. Hang innovators. I like the old pieces. They are good ; 
and when a thing is good, people ought to ¢-mi-tate it. [Poking the fire. | 
I don’t mean to say, of course, that sometimes, in certain cases, it may 
not be all right to 

Elis. | Listening.) Excuse me! [A carriage ts heard drawing up at the 
gate. Aside.| The carriage! Good. [ She goes to the window and looks out. | 

Felix. {Turning round.| Hallo! Did you hear that? Who can be 
coming at this hour? That Baptistin! And—f[gets up|—I shall dismiss 
them on the spot. Nobody to answer the door! I must go myself. 
{ Zakes a candlestick: | 

Elis. { Turning round sharply, pale and proud, in a high key.| Save your- 
self the trouble. There is nobody in the carriage at the gate, and I have 
a confession to make to you. You may find it useful to grant me a few 
moments’ attention. Of course, you will do as you like. 

Felix. [ Startled, stopping, candle in hand.| Eh! What do you say? 








You are joking ? 

Elis. You will be able to judge by-and-by. 

Felix. | Looking at her closely.| How pale you are. Do you feel un- 
well? Why do you speak to me so coldly ? 
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Elis. I should not encroach upon your time so late if I alone were con- 
cerned. 

Felix. [Puts down candle, slightly bewildered.| Why such atone? Why 
do you look like that? [Starting to his feet and breathless.) Farral and 
Winter have failed ? 5 

Elis. [Taking a pocket-book from a drawer.) No! 

Feliz. | Stuttering, though evidently re-assured. | Really, my dear, I have 
never seen you so strange. [4 pause. He sinks into an armehair opposite 
his wife. | 

Elis. | Turning over the leaves of her pocke t- book. | Oh, my looks never 
meant anything. [After a short pause, curtly.| Here is the exact amount 
of your fortune, trebled, as you said, in the “last four and a-half years. 
It is one million two hundred and seventy-four thousand francs. Of this 
sum fifty thousand two hundred and eighty francs have been earned by 
me personally in commissions. Here are the items. My salary at ten 
hours a day, Sundays excepted, is not included. Here is the amount 
without interest. The law gives you the right, as head of our joint 
fortune, to two-thirds of these sums. Deducting them, there remains for 
me thirty-two thousand francs, minus sixteen franes thirty ceutimes. 
Here they are. [She places some money on the table.| This purse contains 
about two hundred francs. They belonged to me before my marriage. 
As they are quite apart from my ‘dowry, the law permits me to do w ith 
them asI like. Out of them I pay, therefore, the balance of the thirty- 
two thousand francs—if you please. 

Felix. What do you mean? Are you out of your mind ? 

Elis. { Curtly.| Here is a schedule of the price of my clothes, deducted 
and ps aid, for four years and five months—one thousand eight hundred 
and seventeen francs exactly. I may remind you that the law compelled 
you to feed and shelter me from the day you put this ring on my finger. 
( Takes off her wedding ring and quietly puts it on the table. | The lace, dia- 
monds, and other presents you gave me before my marriage are up-stairs 
in my desk. Here is the list of them fastened to the key of my room. 
| Puts the key on the table.| My dowry belongs to you by law; we need not 
go into that. The two hundred thousand frances will be sufficient for the 
education and marriage of your daughter, of the child I bore you, and 
which the law in its omniscience does not allow me to take away with 
me. Keep her. I kissed her to-night, no doubt, for the last time, 
when I put her to bed. 

Feliz. Elisabeth ! 

Elis. { Unaffectedly.| You will notice in the account I have just given 
you that I have deducted from my salary the four months and twenty- 
two days during which I was unable to work, because of my inter- 
esting condition, as you were pleased to call it. If I have omitted 
anything I may owe you according to law, I will send the amount 
with business interest from to-day to the date at which you receive it 
inclusive. Please provide in your will how it is to go, in case you should 
die before me. 

Felix. [To himself.| Good God! She has gone mad. 

Elis. Yo be briet, the thirty-two thousand francs which belong to me 
are so invested that I shall be able, in return for my past labour, to count 
on a little bread and cheese for the rest of my life, without going through 
any further trials; in fact, I have paid my debt to society. [ Pause. She 
takes a paper from her bosom and places it on the table beside the ke y and ring. | 
Here is the power of attorney to use the signature of the firm you did me 
the honour of trusting me with. I return it as received. [She gets up. | 
Any further explanation seems needless. I therefore [ She takes hat 
and cloak from the chair . | 
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Felix. Why, what’s the matter with you? Whatdo you mean? Is 
it on account of the Leli¢évre affair? Good heavens! I'll willingly 
forego the three thousand and sixteen francs, and even the law costs. 
But do explain. 

Elis. I have explained. [ She walks towards the door at the back. Then 
quietly.| I wish you good-night, and entreat you to forget even the 
sound of my voice. 

Felix. { Standing before the door and folding his arms. Shortly.| You have 
a lover. 

Elis. [ Stopping and getting still paler.| This is an outrage. You compel 
me to speak. Very well. It is yourright. I obey. [ She comes forward 
again, leaning against the mantelpiece. Her head is lit up by the candles 
behind her. Speaking in a cold, perfectly calm voice. | You will not like what 
T have to say, but you have left me no alternative. I must reply. [ Look- 
ing him full in the face.| I think you do not know me very well. You 
probably have a false idea of my character. [ She smiles in a strange way. 
Felix is thunderstruck.| I will tell you the facts. ee You remember 
the sort of family mine was, and the kind of life I was leading when you 
proposed to marry me. You recollect the shop with the old armour and 
curiosities. My father and mother were matter-of-fact people. They had 
taught me early to attach the greatest value to the smallest piece of gold. 
That is why I can keep accounts, and am not quite unworthy of your good 
opinion. 

Felix. Am I dreaming? My dear girl, you frighten me. 

Elis. Oh! don’t alarm yourself! Well, in spite of my surroundings 
and education, I did not perhaps consider of supreme importance what is 
called ‘‘ the practical side of life.” However, with the modesty becoming 
young people, I did my best to see things in the same light as my family. 
I said to myself, ‘‘They must know best, because they are older, and 
then they are my parents.” You understand ? 

Felix. | Stuttering.| But—I—. Come now, sit down. 

Elis. I recollect my father often talking to me as he would to a 
grown-up person. He was a clever sort of man. When we were out 
walking he would point to the railway carriages, the electric wires, the 
gas, the smoke. ‘‘ Look, child,” he would say, ‘‘ this is Human Progress, 
Science spreading its wings and giving freedom. Look at the might and 
splendour of these inventions. The past was an age of childhood. It is 
barely a hundred years since Man, casting off superstition and dreams, 
dared face the broad sunlight. Be a practical woman, be a good woman, 
and be rich. Everything else is vanity.” 

: Felix. { Coming near to her.} Now, that’s not bad, especially the last 
it. 

Elis. I listened attentively to these precepts, but I could not help 
thinking, in spite of my filial respect, that in comparison with the ‘ every- 
thing else” my father and mother called ‘“ vanity,” the things they called 
practical and important were only of secondary value. 

Felix. Secondary ! 

Elis. Yes. And on account of these, unfortunately, rather exceptional 
feelings, no one took the trouble to notice I had a profound antipathy, 
disgust for what is called the solid and practical side of life—do you 
understand ?—and I listened in silence. You see, if others are not deceived 
by words, I am not deceived by facts. And whenever an impression, any 
idea delights and raises me above everyday life, helps me to forget my 
bondage and troubles, I shall persist in considering the fact which seems 
to belie the truth of my impression, as false. In other words, life for life 
in this world, with its substantial reality of three hundred and sixty-five 
days per annum, I hold that it is better to live in the clouds than in mud, 
however thick and solid it may be. [4 pause. ] 
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Felix. [As if stunned.| Good heavens! What is she saying? What 
ts she saying ? 

Elis. { Quietly.| Then you came. I yielded to the advice my parents 
gave me out of gratitude, and because it was my duty. I accepted you. 
{ Smiling.| And yet you cannot imagine the utter indifference I have 
always felt for you. 

‘elix. { Coldly.| Look here, Elisabeth, if it isa joke, hang it! You 
had better stop. 

Elis. When I swore in the presence of that man with the tricoloured 
scarf to be faithful to you unto death, without understanding the pledge 
[ was taking, I said to myself: ‘ This man who is holding my hand in 
his is my husband, on him I have henceforth to lean. He looks like a 
sensible man, whose judgments are probably more correct, trustworthy, 
and enlightened than mine. He has a right to know my thoughts. I 
have to put all my trust in him. In him I put all my hope in the future. 
It seems, moreover, that this is my duty.” 

Felix. {Calmer and ironically.| Good, very good. When you talk 
anything like sense I always agree with you. 

Elis. Three days after, as you said nothing, I was simple enough to 
suggest that we should enjoy life together as-best we could. I spoke to 
you of the delights of this world, of the true reality, the one we ought to 
choose. I poured out all the treasures of my heart and soul impetuously 
at your feet. I spoke to you of a peaceful, intelligent life, and I felt that 
I was deserving of love, and that I could be a worthy companion and a 
devoted mother. 

Felix. { Stroking his chin.| But I only remember the—the 

Elis. The attitude with which you listened to me you mean. Yes, indeed, 
it was worth remembering. It was at this very hour and this very place, 
four and a-half years ago. You came towards me with a slight, almost 
paternal smile, tapped me gently on the cheek with two fingers, and said, 
with your usual air of superiority, ‘‘ You little goose! Come, come! we 
must repress this wild imagination of yours.”” That was how you met 
my advances. And I saw at once that, although married, we were not one 
at heart, that there was an essential difference between our two natures ; 
in fact, that my life was wasted. I determined then to live apart from 
you and to prove that my ideas were not inferior, but superior, to yours. 
[ did my best by hard and successful office labour to indemnify you as far 
as possible for the loss you might sustain on my departure. Hence my 
unceasing industry and foresight and the increase of fortune that 
followed. I was working for my ransom. 

Felix. { Beginning to get angry.| Tut, tut, tut, tut. You are talking 
nonsense. You'll make me angry yet. I know what women are, and 
can make allowance for quick tempers. But come now. What is it you 
want? Specify once for all, what is it? 

Elis. 1 want to live, you dull man. Don’t you understand that one 
may reasonably want to enjoy life? I am stifled here. I long for serious 
things ; I want to breathe the open air of heaven! Can I take your bank- 
notes with me to the grave? How much time do you think we have to 
live? [A pause, then, thoughtfully.| To live? Do TI even care to live? A 
lover! you said. Alas,no! Ihave no lover and never shall have one. 
[ was meant to love a husband—mark that—and all I asked of him was 
a spark of human sympathy. You see it is all over now; the pride of 
love has frozen in my veins. You took from me in my stupidity and 
anguish, as if it were mere dross, what I would have given with wild joy 
and for ever. I hope, for your sake, that you will never find out what 
you have lost. You are like a blind Jew who has dropped his precious 
stones by the roadside. 
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Felix. {Looking at her uneasily. Aside.| I really think she is mad. 
| Aloud.| Come, come be calm. These are words—mere words. You 
must not excite yourself with empty phrases. Suppose you go and lie 
down. Come now! What do you say to that? 

Elis. [Unmoved.| Words! And with what else do you want me to 
answer you? With what do you question me? I hear nothing but the, 
ring of money in your words; if mine are more beautiful and more pro- 
found, pity me. It is unfortunate, no doubt, but it is my way of speaking. 
And, after all, what does it matter? We are both in the right, I daresay. 
But that is not the question. I am quite aware that the intense desire to 
love, at least, the glory and grandeur of the world, when one is excluded 
from social love, means nothing but ‘‘ words’? to you. I know that for 
you it is mere sentimentality to dream in the twilight with a silent, pretty, 
young wife. I know the mystery of the Universe will never draw more 
than an indifferent smile from your self-satisfied lips, for nothing has ever 
struck you as pathetic or mysterious, not even the lot of Man. Of course, 
[ know that, being a well-informed, sensible person, you don’t despise 
‘‘now and again” the open air, the sea breeze, the rocks, the tree-clad 
hills, the sun, the woods, winter and night, the starry heaven—that is if 
you admit a heaven. You consider such things ‘‘ poetical.” You speak 
of them as ‘‘the country.’ I have a different way of looking at them. 
The world has only the meaning the strength of words and the power of 
seeing give it, and I consider to look around from a higher point than 
reality—is the art of life, the secret of human nobleness, of happiness 
and peace. 

Felix. [Impatient and contemptuously.| The art of life is never to dream. 
You can tell me, perhaps, what dreaming is ? 

Elis. [ Gloomily. | Are you sure you would understand ? 

Felix. { Growing angry.| Elisabeth! ... No! . . I made up my mind 
to listen to the end. When I know what is in your mind, I will answer 
you after my fashion. 

Elis. { Quietly.| Well! In the first place to dream is to forget the 
tyranny of inferior minds, which are a thousand times more abject than 
stupidity itself. It is to escape hearing the moans of incurable misery. 
It is to forget those humiliations we have to bear and to inflict on others, 
called social life. Itis to forget so-called duties, which are nothing but 
greed of profit and in whose name we shut our eyes to the lot of the weak 
and suffering. It is tocontemplate in the depths of our thought a hidden 
world only faintly reflected by outside realities, it is to strengthen the 
ever-conscious hope in death—death which is at hand. It is to feel the 
mystery of the everlasting, to feel solitary but immortal. It is to love 
the Ideal, to love it as naturally as the river flows to the sea. And as for 
the rest—the amusements and duties of the wretched age in which my lot 
is cast—they are not worth a day’s existence. To dream is to die—to 
die in silence with a glimpse of heaven in one’s eyes. How I long for it! 
[ have no tenderness left, all my enthusiasm is gone, my heart is dead. 

Felix. {Insolently.| Oh! T will tell you what it is. You must have 
been reading some mischievous novel, which has unhinged your mind. 

Elis. { Zaking no notice.| But supposing that to dream were mere fruit- 
less contemplation of one’s own solitude—is that not more useful than to 
pass time in making profit out of the ruin of others, than daily to commi 
a thousand acts of fraud and meanness, than to dishearten those who 
really work and flaunt before them licensed operations which make a man 
rich in an hour. . . Why, you have nothing but emptiness to offer me in 
exchange for my dreams! 

Felix. { Bursting into laughter.) Do you want to make me believe you 
are a woman without principle, you’ You have a fit of despondency. 
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And to think that a minute ago you were sitting there, so quiet and 
reasonable. It is incredible! Are you blaming me for earning a dowry 
for our child ? 

Elis. 1f I could only pity you! Butno. These vouchers and accounts, 
a well-filled cashbox, law suits, liquidations, litigation, are your native 
element. Just as air is that of a bird. You snap up banknotes in your 
flight like butterflies. For you the sun does not shine, the wind does not 
blow, man has not patie ntly dreamt and suffered, there is no vaulted 
heaven over the grave. You reckon your days only as so much time for 
making money, premiums, dividends, interest—compound, if possible. 
And is it not downright insanity to despoil others and rob yourself of 
your own life for a monomania of business, to satisfy a mechanical, un- 
quenchable thirst for money- -making ? 

Fez. Stamping his foot. | Money means influence, it commands esteem. 
Nobody knows that better than you. 

Elis. Well, so be it. But your pleasures are not mine. I know well 
enough what success in business is; I consider things that seem to you 
mere frivolity the only realities worth living for. And it is your occu- 
pations I call childish and mischievous, for in them the precious days of 
life are squandered. Even to think of them is lowering and waste of 
time. Those pay dear indeed for daily bread who are incapable of any- 
thing better than eating it. 

Feliz. | Furiously. | Res ally, I 

Elis. | Sitting down, her eyes gazing vacantly. Ina low voice, as if to her- 
self. Yes, indeed, filial respect and conjugal fidelity hardly warrant such 
blind confidence. My conscience is aghast at the results of duty fulfilled. 
What have these big words brought me to? Youth murdered—beauty 
gone before its time—exquisite evenings profaned by account books—a 
child whom I dare not bring up—a husband whose very presence awakens 
remembrances which fill my eyes with tears of shame—of shame, I tell 
you—a future without a family or friends, the annihilation of all I have 
cherished—degradation and suppression of all that is most lovabie in me. 
And amid this ruin, if I let it he seen, I should hear the rude laugh of 
the passer-by, treating me as a femme incomprise whose desire was to be 
thought intellectual. For to jeer at misfortune with words of contempt 
like, ‘“‘dream,” ‘‘ poetry,” ‘‘ clouds,’’ sounds practical good sense to 
people who are simply obtuse, people who probably could not cope with 
me for five minutes in a business transaction. That I have proved, I 
think. Yes! these are the realities I have lost for the sake of learning 
that two and two make four—and that I know as well, if not better, than 
you. They are gone for ever, and all ‘your so-called common sense will 
never make up for them. These are my assets and liabilities, that is the 
balance-sheet of my life, and you know it. 

Felix. | Shrugging his shoulders.| Ah! your ridiculous excitement is more 
than I can endure. - Stop your reproaches and come to the conclusion. 

Elis. { Getting up.| You see no discussion between us is possible. If 
you could only understand what you have done for me, your unconscious 
equanimity would be poisoned with remorse for ever. All this, however, 
is beyond your depth, and I have not even the resource of hating you. 
My soul is like a child stolen by the gipsies, my heart is a vessel of gold 
tilled with gall . . . And now I must have a little freedom. And if it is 
my duty to remain, I have not the strength to perform it. So I am going 
to leave you. And thanks to you there is no time to spare if I am to 
preserve the faculty of enjoying my last rays of sunshine. 

Felix. [ Dazed.| But I have been suggesting that we should go twice a 
week to the country. 

Elis. [ Going on without listening.| Far from here in Iceland, Sicily or 
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Norway—it doesn’t matter which—a country of my own choice, stands a 
lonely house which I have earned, bought with my money. Instead of 
being caged in this office, I shall retire to that delightful far-off spot, 
where I shall get a glimpse of the horizon—tha?’s something useful 

As for the company you receive on Wednesday evenings, I prefer that 
of the trees. It is infinitely more wholesome. I prefer the moaning 
ot the winter winds to the compliments of Mr. Vaudran. Yes, I am 
insane to that extent! 

Felix. | Surprised.) What! Vaudran pays you compliments ? 

Elis. | Taking no notice.| I shall open once more my old books—those 
boon. companions of the evening. And silence—my old friend—I shall 
have that too. So do not fear for your name, which I cannot cast from 
me. I think a good conscience—-that you ought to know, the most 
precious thing in the world—whatever any one else says and does. And, 
if ever I ceased to be a strictly virtuous woman, my light would go 
out, like a lamp without oil. Such is my nature, and I like myseif the 
better for it. 

Felix. | Disturbed, sarcastic, and cold.| You have bought some property ? 

Elis. (Playing absently with a little pocket pistol.| No one will find me 
in the country I am going to, and no taste for society, flirtation, toilets, 
balls, and gaieties of any kind will ever make me quit it, except once on 
perhaps a grey winter morning, in the cold rain, along a lonely road, 
escorted by some old servant anda man with a spade. 

Felix. There is no doubt about it, I must send for the doctor. You are 
mad. 

Elis. { Quietly puts on her cloak, hat, and gloves. | 

Felix. [Interrupting her.| Where are you going? Stop this absurd 
scene, and go to bed like a sensible woman. .The country—the country 
after all is only fit for little birds! I was wrong to be angry just now, 
I should not have taken what you said seriously. Come, give up that 
idea of going away. You don’t mean it; it is absurd. It is even pitiful. 
I need only say one word to prove it to you. You give me up—very 
well. But what about your duties as a mother? You speak to me about 
trees, and evening companions—and your daughter? It is with her you 
ought to spend your evenings—-you hear? You have to bring her up, 
and teach her to love her parents, and all the things a woman should 
know, book-keeping, healthy ideas, and how to spend a useful and active 
life. You can even teach her prayers, I don’t object. Yes, I lave 
noticed you are given to mysticism and devotions. Now don’t say a word, 
but go to your bedroom. ‘To-morrow morning, when you look at things 
calmly, you will be the first to acknowledge 

Elis. [Stopping and frowning.| Perhaps you don’t know I have some 
acquaintance with your character. You are appealing to my motherly 
feelings, in order to retain a good and trustworthy cashier. This is 
terribly clear tome. Only yesterday you said your daughter was to be 
brought up in a convent, that she should go there as soon as possible, and 
only leave it at her marriage, like everybody else. 

Felix. { Almost strikes her, but stopping short.| Wretched woman! Now 
see whether you are right. You would crush a poor little innocent life 
with the weight of your sickening discontent. You have no right to do 
so.. Yet I do not think you cruel and unnatural. 

Elis. {More and more gloomy, almost threateningly.| My child! Oh, how 
often in the night have I taken her in my arms and tried to knead her 
afresh with my kisses, to transfuse my being into her, and in her seek 
deliverance. But she looks at me as at a stranger. There is not a trace 
of me in the child. I see only you—you—in her eyes. Even in her I 
cannot escape from you. Do you think I should, otherwise, have hesitated 
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to take her away and make her my companion in misfortune? Ther 
may be grandeur and beauty in sume despair, but mine, mingled with the 
life of your child, would be poison. No! my heart has shed its love, 
drop by drop. I am a lifeless body. I should freeze my daughter when I 
kissed her. I leave her as I leave this house. There is nothing more for me 
to do here. Besides, I have other duties to fulfil. The fire is out, and 
the ashes are cold. [She wraps herself hastily in her cloak, and goes toward: 
the door. | , 

Felix. { With his arms folded.| Elisabeth, you shall not go out. Am I 
not master here? Yow talk of leaving your daughter and your husband 
—you—a good and virtuous woman. Come now. Youare hysterical. It is 
impossible—— 

Elis. { Pointing to a crystal paper-weight on the table.| You see this block 
of crystal. I leave it to you as a souvenir. Not even the shadow of 
these account books can tarnish it. All light, as the light of this candle, 
sparkles in its depth, with a thousand gleaming rays. Its one faculty is 
to reflect light. Its edges are hard and sharp. it is polished, transparent, 
truthful—and icy cold. If you should ever think of me, look at it. [ She 
pulls down her veil, and opening the door goes out. While Felix stands stupefied, 
she disappears in the darkness. | 

Felix. [Makes a motion as if to rush after her, seems suddenly to change his 
mind.\| Ah! the { He stops on the threshold, A deep silence. | 





SECOND SCENE. 


Felix. | Contemptuous but furtous.| She does it to frighten me. She 
wouldn’t leave her child. I have been too patient. I should have—yes, 
I should have taken my stick. She thinks perhaps I shall run after her! 
I’m not such a fool—thatis certain. It is her reading those police reports 
during my nap after dinner. I have noticed she has looked rather 
strange for some time now. I know what women are. It is hysteria. If 
I have understood a word of her reproaches, I’ll be—-—. What in the 
world have I done to her? Nothing whatever. Anyhow, it is best not 
to pass over this first outburst. No doubt she has gone to bed—and I 
will . . . . [ Sound of carriage wheels outside]... Eh! [Runs to window 
and opens it.| What! No! It’s impossible. Surely she is not going 
to abandon her husband and child. . . . Baptistin! . . the carriage! . . 
the carriage! Baptist. . [Strikes his forehead and stops.| Good God! It 
is too late. It was she who sent the servants to bed to-night—she 
ordered the cab. She has dared! I am choking. [ Zears off his cravat. 
What’s the matter with my chest? I can’t breathe. How queer I feel. 
I didn’t think I was so sensitive as that! Gone—gone! Oh! this is 
really getting serious. [ Falls into an armchair by the table.| So the women 
nowadays leave husband and child to goand dream! [A silence.| These 
things—this pen she has just used! Her watch! She has left it behind 
—her ring! She can’t leave me alone with her child. Has she really 
gone! It is abominable. She isa bad mother. It is against nature- 
itisimpossible. [He rises and strides excitedly to and fro.| No, she will 
never come back—never. She has an iron will. I am beginning to 
understand her now. I know her. . . [am alone. She left nothing unfore- 
seen. Tam... .[ With a groan, sitting down on a chair in a corner.| Oh 
these walls! How empty it is here. I never noticed it before ! [ With a 
distracted air interrupting himeclf in a low voice.| A little house—the winter 
wind—silence—always solitude—solitude—and I——{ Pulling himself to- 
gether.| Help! help! I cannot make ont what is the matter with me—I 
am not ill—and yet—I feel so queer—as if I were drowning—it’s like 
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tearing my life from my body. Elisabeth! [He makes a few tottering 
steps, and then falls into a chair near the door, with arms extended.| I don’t 
know what it is but I am suffering dreadfully—dreadfully. { He faints. | 


DUMB SCENE. 


[Lhe clock over the door strikes one. Slow music. Then from time to time, 
after a sufficiently long pause, two o'clock, then half-past two, then three, then 
half-past three, and at length four o'clock strikes. Felix remains unconscious. 
The dawn appears at the windows. The candles go out. The rim of a candle- 
stick cracks. The fire burns down. The door in the background is roughly 
opened. Elisabeth enters trembling, deadly pale, holding her pocket-handkerchief 
to her mouth. Without seeing her husband, she goes slowly to the big armchair next 
the mantelpiece, throws off her hat, then covering her face with her hands, sits 
down and begins to think aloud, She is cold, and shivers ; her teeth chatter.| 


THIRD SCENE. 
FELIX AND ELISABETH. 


Elis. { Looking benumbed. To herself. | Too late! I have no spirit left. 
When I looked through the carriage window into the night, despite all 
my longing for freedom, my heart sank and a cold feeling of exile came 
over me. I felt as in fetters of lead. Had I exaggerated the charms 
of the countries I longed to see? The noise of the wheels jarred. It 
seemed as if I were hiding something from myself. Even my pride 
failed me, and solitude seemed simply bewildering. I thought perbaps 
I was ill, and that the rupture had been too much for me. [Illness had 
never before affected my thoughts. It could not be that. . . I felt utterly 
helpless. After all, I suppose I was just like other people—overpowered 
by the sense of the irremediable. The minutes seemed interminable. | 
saw what I should be to-morrow, the day after—in a week—in three 
months—sad and alone, in the midst of that coveted solitude, regretting 
even the insipidity of my previous life. [ She leans her elbow on the table, 
thoughtfully.| The brambles beat against the varriage window. The sky 
shone over the wood through which we passed—yes, the sky was there, 
but it seemed to me like forbidden fruit. ! felt as if all its grand and 
ennobling influence was wasted on me. It was horrible! I knew that the 
sacred breath of life was around me—that I was conscious of it, and yet 
I was indifferent. I enjoyed it no more. My intense longing for oblivion 
was gone. I could no more concentrate myself in meditation. I had for- 
gotten how to soar above the world, how to shut my ears against the 
mocking laughter of mankind. It was over with me. ...OhGod! I 
see it is too late. One must not stoop even to win freedom. I had given 
way too much, over-valued the daily bread. The eyes of my youth are 
gone. Enthusiasm too. Art no longer exalts. Silence does not appease 
me. That man has drunk up my soul, as if it had been water. These 
four years of drudgery have broken my spirits—nothing can be blotted 
out. It was boasting to say I wanted tolive. I give it up. I have become 
like those who have never had a glimpse of heaven. That man’s per- 
petual smile has filled my soul with bitterness and gloom. His accounts 
have crippled my mind. Whether he lives now or dies, it is just the 
same tome. I must remain what I have become. The world is hence- 
forth a blank. Why go away? What does it matter whether I sleep 
here or elsewhere? Do I even know why I have come back? Oh, yes; 
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I remember. I did not know where to go to. The cold morning air 
chilled me and I returned. [4 long silence. | There is one thing still; I 
might carry off my child and cling to her as ‘to a raft, might try to make 
her a woman with a heart of steel, able to endure all disenchantments, 
stomach all loathings. For that I should have to take her with me. I 
should have to accept with a bold front—like so many others. { She smiles 
bitterly. | Have I the right to oppress her with the weight of my future? 

She stops.| No, I will not; I cannot. It is only by bending to the law 
that you rise above it. No; let me have no troubles of that kind, no 
romantic acts to reproach myself with in the hour of death. I am chained 
to a man who has killed me. But my place is here, and there is no 
way out of it. To flee with a faint heart would be cowardice. I shall 
educate my daughter—that is all—and to-morrow I shall recommence my 
old life. I have gone through the ordeal and I have failed. [4 pause. } 
I was made to bring forth brave men who deliver the world, to soothe 
the noble brow of one who shared my thoughts. But this, it seems, was 
not in store for me. To live under this roof. is duty, honour, dignity. 
[After a moment.| And yet how strange! [She gets up. | Let me begin. 

Throws off her ey arranges her dress. before the looking- glass and appears 
as she was at first.| Oh, the cold bleak dawn! [Zooks round.] It seems as 
if years had passed since I left this room. [Goes slowly to the table, relights 
the lamp and opens the account books. ] There are hours that seem a lifetime, 
that fix your fate for ever. [Sits down and takes up her pen in the same 
attitude as when the curtain rose. 

Felix. { Coming to himself and looking at her stupidly.| You!—you here !— 
am I dreaming ? Have you sent away the carriage? Have you not 
gone away ? T can tell you I almost died. [Looking suddenly at the clock. ] 


Four o’clock ! Four in the morning. [Looks at Elisabeth. Silence.) Oh! 
I understand! [Laughs sarcastically.| It is only fools who don’t come 
back. [Crossing his arms.| Well, what about Sicily, Hungary, and 


Norway? Ah, you thought you could desert your duties and go off to 
dreamland? You thought your fancies could be realised! Fool that 
[ was to excite myself, as I did, instead of saying to you: ‘‘ My dear girl, 
the door is open—go—try. [Elisabeth makes a movement. ] Don’t speak ! 
[ forgive you, and I am sure you will never go away again. Look here, 
[ don’t even regret the pain you gave me. It was a good lesson. This 
quarrel has shown me that you were more necessary to me than I thought; 
to you it has proved you are not only my cashier, but my wife. And it 
has also proved to both of us that as long as there is romantic nonsense 
in the world, respectable people will not be safe. 

Elis. | With a gentle smile.| And to think that I was going to desert 
you just when the half-monthly balance should be made out. That wasn’t 
common sense ? 

Felix. { Quite charmed.| That's right. Now that word shows me you 
are quite yourself again. Give me your hand, and let us make peace. 
What are dreams, indeed, compared with this pleasant reality? Poetry! 
—hem !—a disease. I know it. Have had it myself. [ Zakes her hand. 
Elisabeth totters, from fatique, no doubt. Felix looks at her with real affection. 
Elisabeth, smiling, seems quite happy. He kisses her hand, then aside, nodding 
to himself.| All the same, I am not sorry she should be a little humiliated. 

Aloud.| Now you see I am not such a brute, after all. [ Avsses her hand 
gain. Elisabeth standing near a chair. She has become gloomy again. Felix 
does not notice it. She seems lost in thought. | 

Elis. | Bends over him and says, in a slow and serious voice,| Poor man! 

She looks at him with pity and sadness. | 
Curtain. 
Vituiers dE L’Isite Apa. 
[ Translated by Mrs. TuEresa Barcray. ] 
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THE CRISIS IN SPAIN. 
I.—THE CARLIST CAUSE. 


LeeiriMisM in Spain ranks with Cuba and the budget as a question 
of immediately practical politics, and it is one which is likely to 
receive more or less permanent settlement within a very short period 
of time. The recent alteration for the worse in the condition of 
Spain, under the existing régime, and the authoritative statement 
made a few days ago by the acknowledged representative of Don 
Carlos, in England, may be regarded as the end of the ante-penultimate 
chapter of the modern history of Legitimism in Spain. The pen- 
ultimate chapter will contain the manifesto of Don Carlos and his 
arrival in his own country. The ultimate chapter, dealing with his 
permanent success or failure, will very soon be reached. 

The situation is grave because it seems impossible that a coup d’ état 
of this magnitude, even if successful, can be accomplished without 
bloodshed, and alteration in the dynasty may be regarded with 
alarm by the Powers, and will certainly be considered most seriously 
by the United States. Yet we know that such an alteration is to be 
attempted in the Peninsula before the world is many weeks older, 
and we therefore do not hesitate, as otherwise we might, to give a 
summary of the case for Don Carlos as we apprehend it to be. 

Prior to the time of Philip V. there appears to have been no 
very clearly defined Law of Succession in Spain, and it was not until 
after the Spanish War of Succession that Philip established his 
authority against that of his rival the Archduke Charles of Austria. 
Philip V. was the first sovereign of the House of Bourbon to ascend 
the Spunish throne, and one of his earliest acts was to summon a 
Cortes of the nation to meet in Madrid in order to enact a law by 
which the future succession to the throne might be regulated. This 
assembly met on the 6th October, 1712, and, after three months’ 
deliberation, agreed to a law of succession, of which the principal 
clauses were that on the death of King Philip the crown should pass 
to his eldest son and the male descendants of that son in the order of 
primogeniture ; failing these, to the younger sons of Philip and their 
male descendants in the same order, until all the male descendants of 
Philip should be extinct. In the event of that happening the suc- 
cession was to pass to the eldest daughter or nearest female relation 
of the last reigning male descendant of Philip, or her descendants ; 
the new sovereign, as the first of a new dynasty, being bound to re- 
enact the regulations of the law of 1713 as to male agnates. The 
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King then wrote, on the 9th December, 1712, to the municipalities, 
informing them of the proposed law and inviting them to send powers 
to their representatives to validate it, which they did. Finally the 
law having been approved by the nobles, clergy, and representatives 
of the cities, and all the public bodies of the Kingdom assembled to- 
gether in Cortes, and signed by the King, was promulgated throug hout 
Spain on the 10th of May, 1713, amid general rejoicings, the people 
looking to it to guard them from future civil wars. 

It was in virtue of this law that, on the death of Ferdinand VII. 
in 1833 without male issue, the crown should have passed to his 
next brother, Don Carlos. On an evil day for Spain, however, the 
11th of December, 1829, Ferdinand had in his old age been induced 
to marry a fourth wife, Donna Christina of Naples, and this only a 
month or two after the death of his third Queen. Donna Christina 
speedily acquired complete control over her husband, and aided by the 
Liberal party, who detested Don Carlos, on account of his known 
attachment to the Catholic religion and his rigid monarchical principles, 
she formed the nefarious design of persuading Ferdinand to exclude 
his brother in favour of his possible female issue. She found a ready 
tool in Juan Grijalba, a man who had been raised from the lowest 
employment to the dignity of Keeper of the Privy Seal by Ferdinand. 
When the King first heard of the scheme he declined absolutely to 
have anything to do with it, observing that it would cause a revolution, 
but ultimately the Queen obtained a promise should she become 
pregnant he would deal with the matter. A week or two afterwards 
she most opportunely evinced symptoms of pregnancy, and on the 
3ist of March, 1830, a decree dated the 29th of March was pro- 
mulgated, in Madrid, abrogating the law of 1714 in favour of female 
heirs. 

Now the law of 1713 had been solemnly enacted by King Philip 
and the representatives of the nation assembled together in Cortes 
specially for that purpose. King Philip, moreover, as the founder of 
a new dynasty, was in a very different position from that of 
Ferdinand, who was only a tenant for life of the sovereignty. When, 
after the treaty of Rastadt, September, 1714, Charles of Austria 
solemnly renounced any claims he had, Philip was sole and undisputed 
master of the Kingdom, and the law of 1713 merely regulated the 
order of succession, and did not interfere with any vested rights. The 
law of 1830, on the contrary, was expressly designed to exclude the 
prince who was the recognised successor to the throne. If the earlier 
law were to be legally repealed it would have been necessary to 
summon a Cortes for that specific purpose, and to have obtained the 
consent of the male agnates of the dynasty whose rights were affected, 
not merely to issue a despotic decree “ at the bidding of an ambitious 
woman and a back-stairs hack.” 
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Protests against Ferdinand’s decree were made by Charles X. 
of France, the King of Naples, Louis Philippe, and the other 
male agnates, and Don Carlos was urged by his partizans to take 
active measures in support of his rights to the succession, but he 
resolutely declined to appeal to arms during his brother’s lifetime. 
On the 10th of October, 1830, the Queen gave birth to a daughter, 
afterwards Isabella II., the sex of the child being a vast dis- 
appointment to Ferdinand, whose health, which had been failing for 
some time, completely broke down in 1852. No effort was spared to 
induce Don Carlos to renounce his rights, and repeated offers were 
made to him. On the 17th of September, the King then being 
dangerously ill, Count Aleudia was sent to Don Carlos from his 
brother, informing him that he had signed a decree naming Donna 
Christina regent in case of his death, and asking him to be her prin- 
cipal adviser. This offer was declined. The same afternoon the 
Count was again sent to Don Carlos, this time offering to name him 
co-regent, provided he would recognise his niece’s claims. To all 
bribes Don Carlos returned the same answer : that he was determined 
to defend his rights and those of his country against the unjust pre- 
tensions of his niece. Count Alcudia reported that no compromise 
was possible, and that if the King persisted the crisis could only end 
in bloodshed. For this the Queen was not prepared, and, after pro- 
tracted discussion, it was agreed that Calonarde should draw up a fresh 
decree restoring the law of 1715. This the King signed, remarking 
as he did so that he now could die in peace. He subsequently became 
comatose, and on the 20th of September was reported to have expired. 
He recovered, however, to some extent, although he was never the same 
man again. 

When the news of the revocation of the decree of 1830 became 
known there were great rejoicings. Don Carlos was looked upon by 
every true Spaniard as the chief and type of the principles of mon- 
archy and catholicism, and his personal qualities of honesty and manly 
courage were such as to make him adored by the adherents, and 
dreaded by the opponents of those great principles. He alone of all 
his family had stood firm when Ferdinand and the others yielded to 
the mingled cajoleries and menaces of Napoleon, and it was he who 
said, “I would rather die than live without honour. I will not consent 
to renounce my just rights.” 

The consternation in the Revolutionary party was great, and the 
Duchess of Cadiz hastened to her sister, the Queen, and reproached her 
with her cowardice ; and Christina, finding that the King was in no 
immediate danger, once more persuaded him to change his mind. On 
the 6th of October Christina was appointed Queen Regent, and on the 
31st December, she having, in the meantime, dismissed all the ministers 
and generals suspected of Legitimist principles and replaced them by 
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Liberals, and having even gone so far as to weed out the officers and 
men of the regiments, and having arrested and imprisoned the Prime 
Minister, Calonarde, the decree of the 18th of September was declared 
null and void, and the succession was once more settled on the Infanta 
Isabella. A few days afterwards Don Carlos and his family were 
‘exiled, and the Cortes was summoned to meet on the 20th of June to 
swear allegiance to Isabella. On the 4th of April Don Carlos was 
ordered to return to Madrid to take the oath of allegiance to his niece, 
but he declined in the following letter :— 
“99th April, 1832. 

“ Convinced of the legitimate7rights which I possess to the Crown of Spain, so 
long as Your Majesty has no heir male to the same, I do aver that neither my 
conscience nor my honour permit me to take the oath required, or to recognise 
any other than those rights.” 


When the Cortes assembled in June, the Archbishop of Toledo, to 
whom by ancient prescription belonged the right of administering 
the oath, declined to be present, alleging that the whole proceeding 
was illegal and unconstitutional, and numerous protests were handed 
in; but another bishop having been procured, the solemn farce pro- 
ceeded, and when, on the 29th of September, 1833, Ferdinand VII. 
died, his three-year old daughter was proclaimed Queen. 

Such is briefly the origin of the disputed succession in Spain. It 
may be asked why, if Don Carlos was popular, the Queen’s party 
was able to get the power so completely into their own hands? The 
answer is simple enough. Don Carlos resolutely declined to do any- 
thing during his brother’s lifetime, and even when the unjust decree 
was issued which exiled him from his country, he obeyed, holding 
that he, as well as the meanest subject, was bound to obey the King’s 
command. On Ferdinand’s death, the Queen’s party had command 
of the whole matérie/—fortresses and munitions of war—this secured 
them the adherence of the army; the grandees and principal nobles 
also gave in their adherence, just as they did to Joseph Bonaparte ; 
behind these, again, were the trading classes, the inhabitants of the 
larger cities who had imbibed the Liberal principles so much in vogue 
throughout Europe at that time. On the other hand the people, that 
is the country gentry, were to a man on the side of Don Carlos ; 
these formed more than nine-tenths of the whole population, and 
they only awaited a leader around whom to rally. The same chival- 
rous spirit, however, which led Don Carlos to obey the decree of exile 
now cost him dear, and he wandered throughout Portugal absolutely 
without resources, and closely pursued by the creatures of the Queen, 
who had offered a reward for his capture. Undeterred by this, and 
undeterred by the fact that not a single Carlist held a military com- 
mand, or held a civil post, at the time of Ferdinand’s death, but that 
they had been everywhere disarmed and were narrowly watched, his 
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adherents were still not idle. The curate Merino raised the royal 
standard in North Castile, and maintained himself at the head of an 
irregular force against all the Queen’s troops, and Colonel Thomas 
Zumalacarregui, “ the living symbol and representative of the stern 
Gothic chivalry of the glorious middle age of Spain,” put himself 
at the head of a body of some 400 men, a force which, by the end of 
1833, had grown into an army of 30,000 men. 

Space forbids our giving any account of the war which for seven 
years devastated Spain, but we may mention that by the beginning 
of 1834 the Carlists had been everywhere successful, and the whole 
of the north of Spain was in their hands. This so alarmed the 
Liberals that on the 23rd of April, 1834, a treaty of quadruple 
alliance was signed, in London, between the representatives of 
William IV., Louis Philippe, Maria of Portugal, and Isabella of 
Spain, by which the two former bound themselves to assist, with 
naval and military forces, in driving Don Carlos out of Spain, and 
Dom Miguel out of Portugal, and in accordance with this infamous 
compact, British troops were despatched to Spain, and on the 9th 
of June, 1835, the Foreign Enlistment Act was suspended by an 
Order in Council to enable General Evans to raise the “ Spanish 
Legion,” a sum being voted by the British Parliament to equip 
this force. By these means Don Carlos was eventually deprived of 
his rights, but not until Zumalacarregui, after having defeated six 
hostile armies, and destroyed the reputation of all Christina’s 
generals, had, like Dundee, died in the moment of anticipated 
triumph, “ bequeathing to the cause of his prince complete command 
over the resources of Navarre and the Basque Provinces, and a hardy 
well-disciplined force capable of at once keeping the Queen’s Urbino 
garrisons in check, and confronting her remaining regulars to the 
extent of 25,000 men in the field.” 

Don Carlos V., after his defeat, retired to Trieste, where he died 
on the 10th of March, 1855. He had previously, on the 18th of 
May, 1845, abdicated in favour of his son, the Count of Montemolin, 
Don Carlos VI. 

Ere she had been three months a widow, Donna Christina recovered 
sufficiently from the shock of her husband’s death to ally herself 
en secondes noces with Ferdinand Muiioz, whom she created Duke of 
Rianzarés. Although she had by foreign aid succeeded in triumphing 
over Don Carlos she found that her lines had fallen in far from 
pleasant places. In 1836, she was obliged to grant a new constitu- 
tion ; by this the Cortes, which formerly consisted of one chamber in 
which the representatives of the nobles, clergy, and cities all sat 
together under the presidency of the King, was divided into two 
chambers differing from one another merely in the personal qualifica- 
tion of the members. In October, 1840, Espartero seized the Govern- 
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ment and exiled the Queen to France. Espartero met with the fate 
common to revolutionary leaders, and after three years’ military 
despotism fled to England. A Provisional Government followed, and 
on the 10th November, 1845, Donna Isabella, although only thirteen 
years of age, was declared to have attained her majority and assumed 
the royal power, one of her first acts being the recall of her mother 
from France. 

In August, 1846, Europe was startled by the announcement of the 
simultaneous marriages of Donna Isabella with her cousin Don 
Francisco d’Assisi, and of her sister the Infanta Donna Louisa with 
the Due de Montpensier, youngest son of Louis Philippe. The 
marriages of the young Queen and of her sister had been the subject 
of protracted negotiations between the Courts of Madrid, Versailles, 
and St. James’s. Christina, during her exile in France, had hatched 
a plot with Louis Philippe to marry the Infantas to the Due 
D’Aumale and the Duc de Montpensier; but this coming to the ears 
of Palmerston, who was notoriously in favour of the candidature of 
the Prince of Saxe Coburg, almost caused a rupture between the 
French and British Governments. Although Louis Philippe did 
not succeed in marrying the QWueen to the Duc D’Aumale, he so far 
outwitted Palmerston as to marry her to Don Francisco, thereby 
securing, as he fondly hoped, the eventual succession to the Mont- 
pensier family. To the scandalised astonishment of Europe, and to 
the surprise and chagrin of Louis Philippe, Isabella became the 
mother of several children, the late King Alfonzo XII. being born 
on the 28th of November, 1857. 

Don Carlos VI. began a fresh Carlist war, but after three years 
it came to an end through the defection of some of the principal 
officers who appear to have been bribed to betray their master. 
Continued military revolts ensued, and in 1854 and 1856 there 
were small Carlist wars, but nothing important occurred until April, 
(860, when Don Carlos VI. and his brother the Infant Ferdi- 
nand landed at Tortosa with 5,000 men under General Ortega. 
They were surprised and captured. Ortega was shot, and on the 
23rd of April, Don Carlos and his brother were forced to renounce 
their rights. Don Juan de Bourbon, father of his present Majesty, 
had taken no part in the expedition of which he disapproved ; but 
he immediately issued a proclamation protesting against his brother’s 
enforced renunciation and reserving his own rights intact. On the 
Lith of June, 1860, Don Carlos VI. issued a decree declaring his 
renunciation, which had been extracted from him by intimidation, to 
be null and void. Onthe 18th of January, 1861, he died, and the 
succession passed to his brother Don Juan III. who abdicated 
on the 3rd of October, 1868, in favour of his son the Duke of 
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Madrid, now His Most Christian and Catholic Majesty, Don 
Carlos VII. 

Meanwhile Donna Isabella’s disturbed reign came to an end in 
September, 1868, when she was dethroned and compelled to flee to 
France. Once more Spain was plunged into the horrors of civil war. 
A Provisional Government was established under Prim, Serrano, and 
Topete, Serrano being sole regent in 1869. There were Carlist risings 
in 1868, 1869, and 1870, and after largely helping to bring about the 
Franco-Prussian war, Serrano and his fellow conspirators prevailed 
upon Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, second son of Victor Emmanuel to 
accept the crown. 

In 1872 the last Carlist war began under the leadership of 
Don Carlos VII., and the following year Amadeus resigned the 
throne and returned to Italy. A republic was then proclaimed by 
the revolutionists, and this in turn gave way to Don Alfonzo XII., son 
of Donna Isabella, who was placed upon the throne by a military 
pronunciamiento, For five years Don Carlos maintained the struggle 
against the forces of revolution and misrule, and there can be little 
doubt that ultimately he would have succeeded, if he had not had to 
encounter foreign hostility. As Don Carlos V. succumbed to the 
machinations of Louis Philippe and Palmerston, so was Don Carlos 
VII. sacrificed to those of Bismarck, who took personal umbrage at 
the very proper execution, at Villatuesta, of the German spy Schmidt ; 
this Bismarck made a pretext for the recognition of the Republican 
Government, and having induced the Powers, with the sole exception 
of Russia, to follow his lead, he sent German ships to cut off the Carlist 
supplies by sea, while the French Government closely guarded all the 
Pyrenean passes in the interests of the Alfonzists. Don Carlos might 
have maintained himself for some time longer, but discouraged by the 
treachery of Cabrera, and anxious to avoid useless bloodshed, he laid 
down his arms for a time. 

We have detailed as briefly as possible the history of Spain from the 
Law of Succession in 1713 to the end of the last Carlist war in 1876, 
and a lamentable story it is. Before 1833 Spain was one of the great 
Powers. Between 1833 and 1876 there were actually thirty-eight 
rebellions, changes of government, and coups d'état. Since 1833 
Spain has declined in the scale of nations, and now ranks as little more 
than a third-rate power. A glorious tribute, indeed, to the wisdom of 
interfering with the settled succession. 

In order to understand the present condition of Spain we have only 
to read the daily papers. On the one hand, in Madrid, we see a 
titular sovereign struggling ineffectually with an empty treasury to 
stave off bankruptcy, making futile attempts with a discredited army 
to subdue his rebellious colonies, and relying upon martial law to crush 
civil anarchy, which, be it remembered, is ever the result of bad 
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government, incompetent and tyrannical police, and especially of 
corrupt finance and of taxation pressing too heavily on the class least 
able to bear it. On the other hand, in Venice, we see the King waiting 
until the moment shall arrive for him to make his final essay to save 
his country from the distress with which the Queen-Regent has proved 
herself unable to cope. Since 1876 the Carlists have been steadily 
organizing throughout the length and breadth of Spain, and His 
Majesty has only to give the word for a general insurrection to break 
out which would in all probability place him on the throne. This is 
how he wrote to the European sovereigns, when notifying them of the 
abdication of Don Juan ITI. :— 


“If the Almighty and the course of events should place me on the throne of 
Spain, I shall strive honestly to combine the useful institutions of the present age 
and the indispensable institutions of the past ages ; leaving to the general Cortes, 
freely chosen, the grand and arduous task of bestowing on my dear country a 
Constitution which will, I hope, be both permanent and Spanish in its character.” 


That was well said. But the word will not be given which will 
plunge an already over-distracted country into a prolonged civil war. 
‘No life shall be lost, no blood shall be shed in any futile rising.” 
Had Don Carlos any less regard for his country he could, without 
undue optimism, have already made his essay. His organization now 
is a very different thing from what it was in 1872, and the opinion of 
those who know is that anything like a civil war need not be feared 
to-day. There may be local fighting more or less severe, but, except 
in the event of intervention by the Powers, war there need not be. 

What, then, does Don Carlos ask from England? Nothing, except 
credit for having the interests of his lawful subjects at heart, and the 
right to confine the struggle for his throne within the limits of 
his own dominions. Various objections have been urged against 
Legitimism for Spain. One is that Don Carlos is the champion of 
bigotry, intolerance, and all reaction. We never, so far as we are 
aware, have seen any reasons advanced for this very sweeping state- 
ment, which, for the rest, is not true. At present he has not even the 
support of the Pope or of the higher ecclesiastics, although it is true 
that what is known as the clerical party will give in their adherence 
to him, and his only claim to be regarded as the championof bigotry is 
that he personally is opposed to atheism and irreligion. As regards 
the Church and the spoliation and suppression of the monasteries, 
Don Carlos will, where practicable, restore their funds, but only when 
this can be done in accordance with strict justice to interests that 
have grown up since. But—and this is a point upon which there is 
much misconception—he has no intention whatever of allowing the 
Church to dominate the State, except by the legitimate moral infiu- 
ence of religion. As to inquisition and persecution he has no need of 
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them. He is not an anachronism. Religious toleration will, indeed, 
be more complete because less capricious than now; but at the same 
time he will not tolerate open and indecent insults to the Catholic 
religion, such as would not be tolerated in England, even if directed 
against the Peculiar People or the Seventh-Day Baptists—vaison de 
plus if directed against the religion of 99°875 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of his kingdom. It is also beyond doubt that he will restore to 
certain old provinces the measure of autonomy which they prized so 
greatly, and of which they have been deprived hy the usurping 
Government. Catalonia and the Basque Provinces especially had 
these Fuerors, and it is in consequence of her irritation at being 
deprived thereof, that Catalonia has ever been the first to join and 
the last to recede from every Carlist agitation. Under Don Carlos 
this will with judgment be restored. 

Is the time then ripe? His Majesty’s most confidential advisers 
are of opinion that it is, and the final move may be made at any 
moment. On the side of the Alfonzists is the really illogical, but 
somewhat commendable feeling, which may prevent some from taking 
up arms against a woman and a child. On the same side are an 
appreciable force representing interests which have grown up under 
the present Government, a considerable portion of the aristocracy, and 
possibly the influence of the Vatican. On the side of the Carlists is 
a numerical majority of the population. Don Carlos is the King of 
the people, as a king should be. With him too, are the unknown 
quantity represented by the independent spirit of the Basque Pro- 
vinces, Catalonia, and the ancient kingdoms of Arragon and Navarre, 
and also the incalculable force generated by the dissatisfaction with 
the bankruptcy, loss of prestige, and social degradation in which the 
present Government has involved Spain. The clerical party is with 
Don Carlos, against him is the silly bugbear of religious persecution. 

And if he succeeds? From the point of view of Great Britain, 
nothing but advantage can accrue. With his return, settled govern- 
ment is assured, at any rate for Spain, for the Alfonzists have no recu- 
perative power, the theoretical republicans are negligeable visionaries, 
and no disturbing element remains except Anarchism, which is not a 
danger to Spain alone, and which in all probability will be stamped 
out by good government when the other disputes are settled. Much 
British capital is already invested in Spain, in the quicksilver conces- 
sions, mines, railways, and so forth, and more might be invested with 
advantage in such directions, for instance, as the rich tin country of 
Galicia. From Great Britain Don Carlos asks for nothing except 
that, in common fairness, his words and deeds shall not be systemati- 
cally misrepresented as they were during the last Carlist war. 

Rvvieyy. 
Cranstoun MercaLre. 
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II.—CAN SAGASTA SAVE SPAIN ¥ 


Despite the often scanty and incompetent treatment of Peninsular 
affairs in the leading organs of the English press, the generality of 
{nglishmen must by this time be well aware that a very interesting 
state of things is going forward in Spain, a state of things worth honest 
study and a proper exposition by an expert. I have been in Porto 
Rico, examining the projected “reforms” of January of this year; 
I have been in Cuba, examining the war ; I live in Spain, examining 
her politics and contemporary growth from hour to hour and day to 
day, and my object is to set before the curious and unenlightened a 
plain relation of the facts, and memories, and means, and needs of 
recent and immediate party government in the Peninsula. 

Seldom in the world’s history has a nation been confronted by 
perils so many and so grave as Spain at the precise moment of my 
composing these remarks. American intervention in Cuba, national 
bankruptcy of the most complete and desperate order, and the 
harrowing possibility—if not probability—of internal dissension in 
the form of a revolution—Carlist or otherwise; such is the triple 
menace impending over the unhappiest of European countries. The 
attitude of the Spanish people is, not unnaturally, one of supreme 
dejection. They realise only too well that their administrators have 
played them false, and that the late Conservative Government, by 
reason of its utter inadequacy to rule, by the mess it made of the 
Cuban War, and by disgraceful preference for the pettiest, most 
personal, and most selfish individual intrigue to the sovereign and 
concrete guidance of the nation, is doomed to figure as their crowning 
pitch of administrative shamelessness. Never has party disunion in 
Spain been so instructive or so sad to contemplate as at the present 
critical juncture of the country’s retrograde development, never the 
cession of patriotism to self been more pitifully exemplified than now, 
when saner commonwealths would cling to party interalliance, cohe- 
sive and co-operative union of one and every faction, and cheerful 
oblivion of bygone jealousies till the peril should be met and past, 
as the only chance of general salvation. 

A short while ago the Conservative ministry, which represented 
Canovas and his ideal in modern Spanish politics, ceased to exist. But 
what astonishes a critical observer is that it lived so long—indeed, 
that so miserably frail an organism survived by a single week or hour 
the stern and dictatorial chief who had chosen and moulded it to his 
own liking, who held in the palm of his hand its myriad littlenesses 
and mutual vituperations, and who defied the will of an entire nation, 
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and snapped his fingers in the popular face—for what + To meet a 
violent and unbecoming end at the Baths of Santa Agueda. The 
horrible death of Canovas was the retribution of his pernicious 
ideal of modern statesmanship. It needs some bravery to say so. 
For many of my readers will gather from this assertion that I seek to 
defend an act of anarchy for anarchy’s sake. Such is not the case. 
That an anarchist fired the fatal shot to me is nothing more than a 
coincidence. A cautious and observant student of Spanish politics and 
feeling might have expected Canovas to be assassinated at any moment 
during the past year. I did, and many weeks before his death I 
reported that—“ For every jeer I have heard directed agaiust the ‘mam- 
hises’ I have heard ten thousand deep and sullen curses aimed at Senor 
Canovas.” 

The temper of the Spanish people is marvellous indeed. A firm 
Government—firm with the just intention of doing right—they are 
slow to recognise and tolerate, but tyranny they readily swallow, 
making a wry face, perhaps, but no resistance. ‘The more merciless 
the force opposed to them the more they find in it to admire and make 
obeisance to. This idiosyncrasy of the Spanish character Canovas del 
Castillo was swift to appreciate and take advantage of. A writer who 
complacently sets him down as a great statesman and patriot in the 
general—the European—-sense of the word, is no master of the facts. 
Canovas was the strong man of Spain. He was not the educator of 
the people, or the worker of the popular inclination. His vigorous 
understanding was their muscular master. The police were on his 
side ; a useful portion of the press, hired judiciously for the purpose ; 
the army ; and the brains to set them all in motion ; and, so equipped, 
Antonio Canovas del Castillo confronted the Spanish people and said, 
“Come on.” It was a resolute and daring attitude, and kept the 
crowd triumphantly at bay for thirty years. But of late a change 
had taken place. A good deal of the old fire had burned out. Fifteen 
years of colonial revolt, again, impress even the thickest-headed 
Spanish peasant into conceiving that the trouble has no business to 
last so long, and that his rulers, if hard and exigent towards himself, 
are weak, extravagant, and undexterous elsewhere. And this suspi- 
cion ripens into certainty when he sees his sons torn from his side and 
packed over sea, and when his taxes swell and swell, and the price of 
bread goes up and up, and still no alteration for the better. 

This cumulative truth is what the Spanish plebs have learned at 
last, within a year ago, and if Canovas had had the foresight of the 
true statesman, instead of the blind egoism of the autocrat, he would 
have thrown up his losing cards while there was time and said, “ The 
Cuban War isa mistake. Forgive me.” But his unflagging obsti- 
nacy held him to his desperate and aimless course. Although his 
complicity with his emissary, Weyler, in sending and publishing one 
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lying telegram after another, was manifest as day, he smiled and 
rubbed his hands, and yowed the war was all but over; and behind 
that smile he half despised and half defied the victims he invited to 
believe him. He made no claim to be a patriot. He knew he was 
unpopular. He knew that for every cottage whence a son had been 
torn away to that disastrous strife in Cuba the Conservative Govern- 
ment of the nation may count upon one bitter foe—the Republicans or 
the Duke of Madrid upon one sure ally. What would have happened 
in Spain, had he lived longer, is quite beyond the average power to 
say. The prospect was too horrible for words. However, he died, and 
his ministry, after feebly mimicking the stubborn temper of their 
chief, succumbed also, leaving to the Liberal Party a legacy which 
may be likened to a bomb with time-fuse well alight and sputtering 
into the explosive. In plainer words what faces Seiior Sagasta is the 
following: Spain is a beggar. Her credit is gone. Her army, 
always of late years behindhand in discipline, instruction, commis- 
sariat, and the thousand and one minutie other nations are solicitous 
to attend to, is decimated by disease, dispirited, and utterly incom- 
petent to engage in war with any civilised power. Her navy is rotten. 
Hier people are discontented and divided into various creeds. Some 
are for the existing régime, some for Don Carlos, and some for the 
Republic. 

Now plainly, if a man who finds himself at the head of such a com- 
monwealth as this talks big and uses threats without accomplishment, 
his ultimate outlook will be perilous indeed. And, to do him justice, 
Seiior Sagasta has evidently gathered that the presence in Madrid of 
General Woodford as the bearer of concise instructions from President 
MacKinley, is not to be sneezed at. It would, of course, interest us 
comparative outsiders to know exactly how much of this autonomy 
business has been dictated to Senor Sagasta by the Government of 
the United States—for though, as far as verbiage went, colonial 
autonomy has long been the recognised Sagastan platform, I fancy 
my reports from San Juan de Puerto Rico as to the practical application 
of Sefior Canovas’ Porto Rican reforms, gracefully presented by him 
to Mr. Olney, have opened the eyes of the American Executive to 
what Castilian promises are worth, if their fulfilment be not carefully 
looked after. If Seior Sagasta has quietly and unresistingly surren- 
dered to the United States carte blanche to interfere in matters Cuban, 
with the one proviso that the Spanish masses be kept discreetly in the 
dark, he has chosen the very wisest course open to him—and proved a 
genuine benefactor to his country. For you may liken Cuba to 
a gangrenous limb of Spain. Leave it and the whole body will 
become infected ; amputate it, and the patient may be saved and live 
to thank you for your drastic measure. It is easy for a Fleet-Street 
leader writer of the average class to gabble of American pretensions 
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and the misty Monroe doctrine, but I have seen in Cuba the number 
of American citizens, honest and upright owners of the land, whose 
everything was torn from them by the Spanish troops, with a peculiar 
spite in that they were Americans; and the United States, from what 
I have witnessed, not only possess the most transparent right to press 
for peace in Cuba, but they have possessed it for many months, and 
tolerantly forborne to put that pressure into operation. Because we 
English are too ignorant or stupid to jump upon the Turk a thousand 
miles from home, is no cause why we should forbid our American 
cousins to shut the shambles at their very threshold. 

The time for international arrangement of the Cuban war has amply 
come at last, and Seiior Sagasta appears to have chosen to feel the 
velvet glove alone, nor ventured to provoke the iron grip that under- 
lies it. And when, by American help, Cuba is comfortably amputated 
from the mother country, he will cast his eyes about him nearer home 
to mark what needs repairing. He will watch, if he be well advised, 
General Valeriano Weyler, who thinks to take a leaf out of the books of 
Generals Espartero and Narvaez, and make mischief in the Peninsula. 
He will watch the chief Carlist centres, and above all Barcelona, the 
most unruly city of Europe. But he will not imprison without a charge 
or warrant, or suffer the gaolers of Montjuich to torture untried sus- 
pects, as his ruthless predecessor did before him. And he will study by 
degrees to make his party popular., and, if possible, loved for equable 
procedure and benevolent inclination. 

Carlism is ever dangerous in Spain, chiefly by reason of its obvious 
justice. The Saliec Law is a permanent part and parcel of Spanish 
monarchy, and to suppose that a King like Ferdinand VII., a libertine 
and scoundrel who never cared a button for his country’s welfare, 
could validly bully the Cortes into gratifying a parent’s personal 
whim, is patently grotesque. The so-called Duke of Madrid is as 
much Charles VII. of Spain at this moment as our Victoria is legiti- 
mate sovereign of Great Britain. T'wo-thirds of the Spanish people 
are with him at heart, and in the last Carlist war, if Charles had dis- 
played more valour, tact, and energy in combat, and less licentiousness 
towards the wives of his most loyal officers, he must, beyond a doubt, 
have stood upon the winning side. Even as it is, unless the present 
Administrators of the Boy-King mend their predecessors’ conduct 
towards the nation, there will be bloody fighting once anew in the 
Peninsula. The Spanish people must be compensated for high taxa- 
tion, repugnant military service, and crass administrative neglect, by 
peace and education, lessened taxes, and agricultural and mercantile 
encouragement. In this case they may adapt themselves to the present 
régime with a good grace and a loyalty well worth acceptance. Other- 
wise the Pretender’s chance will come again, and come without 
delay. 

Leonard WILLIAMs. 















































DANTE AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 
II. 


In continuation of the article upon this subject in the August number 
of this Review, we proceed to consider :— 

Ill. The teaching of Dante as to the possibility of salvation for the 
heathen who, in ancient or later times, were necessarily cut off from 
fellowship with the Catholic Church. The large-hearted view of God’s 
dealings with the ancient heathen world, expressed by Dante in 
passages adduced in the previous article, might lead us to expect a 
high level of enlightened charity and hope in his pronouncements 
as to their future destiny. But this is not consistently the case. He 
often seems to “ falter where he firmly stood,” and to be quite unable 
to emancipate himself from the fetters of the rigid and formal 
orthodoxy of his age. ‘With infinite sadness, and yet with inflexible 
firmness, Dante closes the gate of Heaven to all the virtuous heathen 
with three very curious and anomalous exeeptions, and to all, at any 
time, however virtuous, who have not received Baptism. In the 
beautiful description of Limbo, in Jf: iv., there were “no lamenta- 
tions, but only sighs with which the eternal air seemed to tremble. 
These came from the sorrow yet without pain (duwol senza martiri) 
that the multitudes endured, which were vast and numerous, of 
infants, and of women, and of men.” “ These,” adds Virgil, “ did 
not sin (7.v., obviously in the sense of St. John ix. 3), and if they had 
merits it avails them not, because they were not baptized ... . and 
if they were before Christianity (and, therefore, before the institution 
of Baptism), they did not worship God aright (i.c., according to the 
Jewish Revelation), and among these same am I myself? For these 
defects and for no other guilt are we lost, and we are only so far 
afflicted that we live in desire without hope.”’ With infinite sadness 
must Dante have penned these pathetic lines. It is strange, indeed, 
that he should have treated this anguish of fruitless hope, of noble 
aspirations doomed to eternal disappointment, as a lighter penalty 
than mere physical pain. But let that pass. For in any case he 
does but follow the teaching and almost the language of Aquinas on 
this subject, who declares that in Limbo there is no “ poona sensibilis, 
solum poona damni,” ‘.r., no positive pain of sense, but only the 
negative pain of loss. How heavily this thought of the inevitable 
fate of the virtuous heathen weighed upon the mind of Dante we see 
again from Pury. iii. 34, &c. Virgil there warns Dante of the 
presumptuous folly of supposing that any human intellect can of 
itself understand Divine mysteries. ‘ Had this been possible,” says 
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Virgil, “ the Incarnation would have been unnecessary.” ‘ You have 
yourself seen,” he continues—referring to the great spirits in Limbo 
—*you have yourself seen those in fruitless desire, whose desires 
would have been satisfied if human intellect of itself could have 
achieved such knowledge. I speak of Aristotle, and of Plato, and of 
many others. And here he bowed his head, and said no more, and 
remained troubled.”’ Once more this sad subject is touched upon in 
Purg. xxii. From some motive, not yet perhaps sufficiently explained, 
Dante saves the Roman poet Statius, feigning him to have been a 
Christian secretly, having been converted and baptized, though afraid 
to confess it, on account of the persecutions of Domitian. Statius 
declares his conversion to have been brought about by the language 
of Virgil in the celebrated 4th Kclogue, in which it has often been 
thought that Virgil— 


‘* Pious beyond the intention of his thought, 
Devout beyond the meaning of his will ’’— 


was inspired to prophesy of Christ. “Through thee—says Statius, 
addressing Virgil—I became a poet, through thee a Christian. Thou 
hast done like one who walks by night, and carries a light behind him. 
He profits not himself, but enlightens those that come after him.” 
Yet there are passages in which Dante seems to rise with happy 
inconsistency above this narrowness of contemporary belief. Among 
rulers who have “ wrought righteousness” and are exalted in Paradise, 
we find the Roman Emperor Trajan, and the Trojan Rhipeus, 
“‘justissimus unus . . . et servantissimus qui.” Both of them, Dante 
declares, left their bodies not as Gentiles but as Christians, in firm 
faith in Him that had suffered or was yet to suffer (Par. xx. 103). 
Trajan was saved by a special miracle, according to a legend which 
was adopted also by St. Thomas Aquinas, viz., that through the 
earnest prayers of St. Gregory, stimulated by the incident of Trajan’s 
great humility, which is so beautifully depicted by Dante in Purg. x. 
73, seqq., Trajan was for a short time restored to his body, and then, 
having accepted Christianity, again died. This legend is the more 
remarkable because Trajan was a fierce persecutor of the Christians. 
The salvation of Rhipeus is an idea of Dante’s own, suggested 
probably by Virgil’s description of him in the line above quoted. 
Dante justifies it by a principle which, if once recognised, might 
surely be applied more widely, and one, moreover, for which he 
might have claimed also the authority of St. Thomas, who declares 
more than once that God never suffers any man to want what is 
necessary to salvation, if he only earnestly desires it. The mind of 
Rhipeus, says Dante, was so bent upon righteousness, that God led 
him on from grace to grace till his eyes were opened to our future 
redemption, and he believed in that and abjured paganism thereafter. 
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Those three maidens whom Dante .had seen at the right hand of the 
triumphal car of Beatrice, viz., Faith, Hope, and Charity, were for 
him instead of Baptism, more than a thousand years before Baptism 
was (Par. xx. 127). It is strange, indeed, that Dante should not 
have extended to any other cases a doctrine so full of healing comfort. 
Another striking passage occurs in Par. xix. 103, segg.—* To this 
realm never has any one ascended who did not believe in Christ, 
either before, or after, He was nailed to the tree. But look you, many 
ery Christ, Christ, who shall be in the judgment much less near to 
Him than one who has not known Christ. And such Christians 
shall be condemned by the Ethiopian when the two companies shall 
be parted asunder, the one for ever rich and the other poor.” It does 
not seem to follow that even here Dante holds out the hope of 
salvation to the Ethiopian, but only that he will be “ beaten with 
fewer stripes”’ than the unfaithful Christian. In fact, he only says 
that he will “‘ condemn the Christian,” just as our Lord says that the 
men of Nineveh would rise up in condemnation of the Jews who 
refused to believe in Him. Here, again, is a similar passage from 
the De Monarchia. Dante there speaks of those who “ antecedently 
to the traditions of the Church have believed on Christ the Son of 
God, whether to come (note these words) or as present, or as having 
suffered, who from their faith have hoped, and from their hope have 
kindled into love, and who, burning with love, will, the world doubts 
not, be made co-heirs with Him.” But it seems probable from the 
context here that Dante is speaking not of heathen but of those who 
had the light of the Old Testament. 

Yet even of these none were actually saved, as we learn distinctly 
from Jn. iv. 62-3, until after the passion of our Lord and His 
“preaching to the spirits in prison.”’ But against these passages, which 
seem, but perhaps only seem, to hold out some hope to the virtuous 
heathen, we must set others in which the door of hope is very firmly 
closed. In De Mon. ii. 8 we read: “No one, however perfect he 
may be in moral and intellectual virtues, both in habit and in action, 
can be saved without faith, it being supposed that he never heard of 
Christ.” This is given by Dante as an example of a “ judgment of 
God, which cannot be seen to be just by human reason, yet by faith it 
can be.” Again, in Par. xix. 70, he puts the case of one “ born on 
the banks of the Indus, where there is no one who can tell or read or 
write about Christ. His wishes, his words, his acts, his life, are 
faultless, as far as human reason can discern, but he dies unbaptized 
and without faith. Where is the justice, Dante boldly asks, of con- 
demning him? How is it his fault if he does not believe?” But 
the answer he gives is, in effect, to crush such presumptuous ques- 
tionings, as in the Book of Job, or the Epistle to the Romans, with 
the rebuke, “Nay, but, O man, who art thou that repliest against 
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God’’? So, again, finally, in Par. xxxii. 76-84, Dante, speaking by 
the mouth of St. Bernard, declares that, in the earliest ages of the 
world, infants were saved solely by the virtue of their parents’ faith. 
Afterwards, at least for males, circumcision became a necessary 
condition. But after the time of grace, without “ battesmo perfetto 
di Cristo,” all, however innocent, must perforce remain below. These 
distinctions, and in some cases almost the very words, are borrowed 
from Aquinas. It is remarkable that St. Bernard’s own writings 
express a less stern decision than that which is here put into his 
mouth by Dante. 

The contrast between some of the passages that have been quoted 
may remind us of the warning given by Wordsworth :— 


‘Tis the most difficult of tasks to keep, 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain.”’ 


In Dante’s varying and inconsistent utterances on this subject he 
seems like a bird vainly beating its wings against the bars of its cage. 
It is almost painful to witness his spasmodic efforts from time to time 
to free himself from the fetters of prescribed doctrine which he dared 
not break outright. 

IV. We pass now to Dante’s teaching on the subject of Purgatory. 

Dante’s conception of the nature and purpose of the pains of Purga- 
tory stands in very marked contrast to the popular ideas of the Middle 
Ages. It is not here asserted that it was different from the best and 
most authoritative teaching of the Church, but it was undoubtedly on 
a far higher level than vulgar beliefs which the Church certainly took 
very little pains to elevate, and from which, in some of the darker 
periods of her history, she has often been willing to profit. In a 
word, there is no trace in Dante of any arbitrary or vindictive punish- 
ment in Purgatory. No one can fail to feel the difference—even 
when they resemble in some of the details inflicted—between the 
punishments in Hell and those in what Milton has beautifully 
described as “ the milder shades of Purgatory.” As Mr. Ruskin has 
expressed it:—In Purgatory it is no longer a question as to “‘ what 
the sinner has done, but only what evil feeling is still in his heart, or 
what good, when purified, his nature is noble enough to receive.” 
The whole purpose of the punishment is to enable the sufferer to 
eradicate and conquer what St. Paul calls “the motions of sin” ; to 
acquire that “ holiness without which no man can see the Lord,” and to 
subjugate completely the rebel Will. Not only are the punishments 
in Purgatory appropriate in kind for this object—there is never any- 
thing degrading, grotesque, or insulting about them, as is often the 
case in the Inferno; but besides the punishment there are provided 
on each cornice subjects for constant meditation by day and by night, 
both of the virtue to be acquired and the vice to be eradicated. The 
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instant this purpose is accomplished the soul is set free, and there is 
joy over the whole realm of Purgatory at its liberation. The time 
required in each case, until “ infectum eluitur scelus,” may be long or 
short, but that is its absolute limit, neither more nor less. Thus 
Dante imagines Statius to have expiated the sin of Accidia, or spiritual 
sloth, for four centuries, and that of Avarice for five centuries more 
(see Puig. xxi. 67). 

The following is a most instructive passage in illustration of this 
strict limitation of the period of punishment, and of the indication 
when its limit has been reached. It occurs in Purg. xxi. 61, seqq., 
and its language deserves thoughtful study :—‘ That the purification 
is complete the Wi// a/one gives proof [the word used is vo/er], which, 
when wholly free to change its abode, seizes upon the soul, and the 
soul then rejoices so to will. Before that, it wills indeed, but the 
desire [the word now is falento| suffers it not, which (desire) Divine 
justice, in opposition to the will, sets towards the torment, as it was 
formerly (¢.¢., in this life) set towards the sin.” The distinction here 
intended between ro/er and talento is a familiar one, though the terms 
used may vary. Thus, in sickness we will or wish (vo/cr) for health 
as an end, but our present and immediate desire (¢a/ento) is for the 
remedial means, painful though they may be, which we know to be 
necessary before that end can be realized. Similarly, the penitent 
soul has always in one sense “a desire and longing to enter into the 
courts of the Lord,” but as it knows this to be impossible, except on 
condition of first undergoing the purifying pain, its present desire 
(called by Aquinas voluntus conditionata) is to welcome that remedial 
pain. When at last the soul is conscious that it is entirely pure and 
free, and that no barrier any longer stands between itself and God, 
then it gives itself, as it were, the signal for its own release. 

It follows naturally from this that, in the view of Dante, admission 
to Purgatory was a privilege to be prayed for, not a condemnation to 
be escaped from. The spirits eagerly welcome the boon of the correc- 
tive discipline. They are “contenti nel fuoco.” Some grudge the 
interruption of their sufferings even for the few moments spent in 
conversing with Dante, and they apologize for the curtness of their 
answers to him on this ground. Others, in the purifying furnace of 
the last cornice, moved towards him “as much as they could, only 
being careful not to go where they would be out of reach of the 
burning” (Pury. xxvi. 13-15). This conception of Purgatory is entirely 
inconsistent with the belief in any arbitrary or mechanical means of 
procuring release from it. It implies a fundamentally different idea 
of its nature and purpose. In this, at any rate, Dante would have 
fully agreed with the vigorous protest of Luther, in one of his cele- 
brated theses nailed on the door of the Church at Wittenberg :—“ If 
God has thought tit to place a man in Purgatory, who shall say that 
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it is good for him to be taken out of it’ Who shall even say that he 
himself desires it” ? To quote from a very different source, the 
following striking passage from the writings of St. Catharine of 
Genoa seems to express very forcibly Dante’s conception of the 
purgatorial state. “Ido not believe,” says St. Catharine, “that it 
would be possible to find any joy comparable to that of a soul in 
Purgatory, except the joy of the blessed in Paradise; a joy which 
goes on increasing from day to day as God flows in more and more 
upon the soul. . . On the other hand, they suffer pains so great that 
no tongue can describe them.’’ Every word of this might be illus- 
trated by passages from the Purgatorio of Dante, in which (as 
Carlyle has expressed it) “‘ hope has dawned, never-dying hope, if 
in company with heavy sorrow.” 

But it will perhaps be said, Surely in the Purgatorio we have 
numerous instances in which the spirits in Purgatory ask for the 
prayers of their friends on earth to obtain a mitigation of their 
sufferings. Never (in the belief of the present writer) is there a 
single instance of this. This is a point deserving particular attention, 
as it is one which does not seem yet to have been sufficiently recog- 
nised, and it is certainly one on which much misconception commonly 
prevails. It is to be remembered that, in the first eight cantos of the 
Purgatorio, Dante is still in Ante-Purgatory, and that he does not 
pass the gate of Purgatory itself till the ninth canto. Further, in 
Ante-Purgatory are detained the spirits of those who, from various 
causes (four such classes being specially distinguished), have put off 
repentance till the moment of death. This neglect is punished by exclu- 
ston from Purgatory for periods of various length. This punishment, 
be it observed, unlike that of Purgatory itself, is penal, not purgative, 
and therefore it may be mitigated or reduced. These, then, are the 
spirits who beseech for the prayers of their friends on earth, in order 
that they may be more speedily admitted to Purgatory. There are at 
least five such cases. One only will suffice here as a sample, viz., 
v. 72: “I pray thee that thou wouldest be so courteous of thy 
entreaties at Fano, that they may indeed offer supplications for me 
that I may be able to purge me of my grievous offences”; in other 
words, that I may be allowed to enter Purgatory. (Other cases will be 
found in iii. 141; iv. 133; vi. 25; viii. 72. Compare xi. 130.) So 
it is always. The gate of Purgatory once passed there is not to be 
found, it is believed, one single instance of any request for the remis- 
sion or abbreviation of the penalty. Dante would assuredly have felt 
the force of the objection commonly offered at the Reformation to the 
system of Indulgences for the remission of penance, whether in this 
life or the next. ‘ All such penances being only medicines prescribed 
for the health of a man’s soul, it were surely a strange way of doing 
good to a sick man to absolve him from taking his physic.” 
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Still, let it not be for a moment supposed that Dante so far departs 
from the teaching of the Church, and of his master Aquinas in parti- 
cular, as not to allow that we can assist with our prayers even those 
in Purgatory itself; but such assistance would be very different 
indeed from what is popularly understood by “ getting souls out of 
Purgatory.” The position of Dante may be explained thus :— 

As we are taught that we may offer intercessory prayers for our 
living friends that they may profit by God’s dispensations of sorrow, 
pain, warning, or encouragement, so assuredly would Dante hold, 
believing vividly as he did in “ the Communion of Saints,” that this 
privilege and duty extended also to the discipline of those who have 
gone before, that discipline being but the continuation and the “filling 
up of that which is lacking” in the discipline of this life. (See this 
clearly expressed in Pury. xi. 70-72.) Now, the same discipline may 
exercise a greater or a less influence according to the disposition of 
the sufferer. That disposition may be modified by Divine influence 
in answer to intercessory prayer, proceeding (as Dante insists often) 
from ‘a heart which is itself living in grace,” and so the remedial 
chastisement may be made more speedily effective. Thus, indirectly, 
it is true, Purgatorial penance may be abridged, but only thus, most 
certainly, in Dante’s view. It may be said of one who is thus helped, 
in the language of the Book of Wisdom, “ being made perfect in a 
short time, he fulfilled a long time.” In daring but reverent words 
Dante once declares that God himself cannot pardon an impenitent 
man. Even so, he would hold, God cannot admit into His presence a 
soul that is not wholly pure. The process by which it becomes so 
may be longer or shorter, but be it long or be it short this condition 
must first be fulfilled. It may be hastened by grace, but it cannot be 
dispensed with by will, not even by God’s will. One may judge from 
this how utterly Dante would have repudiated any mechanical system 
of pardons or indulgences as being, from his point of view, prepos- 
terous in theory as well as pernicious in its practical results. 

The precaution with which this subject was introduced may be once 
more repeated at its conclusion. Let us not be misunderstood to 
identify popular beliefs with the authoritative teaching of the Church, 


(1) This is the explanation of the one apparent exception in the case of Forese 
Donati (in Purg. xxiii.), whom Dante finds already on the Sixth Cornice, expiating the 
Sin cf Gluttony, though he has been dead but five years (1. 78), and Dante is aware 
that he delayed repentance to the very end of life, ‘‘ when he could sin no more ”’ (1. 79). 
Forese explains that the devout prayers of his wife have “ brought him thus speedily 
to drink the sweet wormwood of the torments” (1. 85) These have withdrawn him 
(tratto) from the place where one tarries, i.e., Ante-Purgatorio, and have set him 
free (liberato) from the lower circles of the mountain, é.¢., the circles of Pride, Envy, 
Anger, &c. (as to whieh there is no evidence that his offences were specially aggra- 
vated). The distinction between ‘‘tratto” and “‘liberato” seems significant. The 
former describes the complete remission of the penal delay ; the latter the quickened 
efficacy of the purgative process. 
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or to set the views of Dante in any necessary contrast with the latter. 
There is scarcely anything in Dante’s teaching on this subject which 
had not already been formulated by St. Thomas in the Summa. But 
it must be distinctly maintained that such better teaching has for 
very long periods been allowed to remain largely esoteric. 

There is one other point to be briefly noticed. Sin, according to 
Dante, is no longer possioie in Purgatory. It is so, however, in 
Ante-Purgatory, as we see from the incident of the guardian angels 
and the invasion of the serpent adversary in the Valley of the Kings, 
in Purg. vii. In Purgatory itself, on two occasions when the use of 
the Lord’s Prayer is referred to (in Cantos xi. and xxvi.), the spirits 
are careful to explain that the last petition (‘‘ Lead us not into temp- 
tation,” &c.) is no longer needed for themselves, but is uttered on 
behalf of those still on earth. But though sin and temptation are 
found no more, the stains of past sin remain in the memory (contrast 
the condition in Heaven, Par. ix. 103-8) ; the temporal and penal con- 
sequences of sin—a debt as inexorably due to God’s Justice, as the 
consequences of violating any of Nature’s laws are inevitable—these 
must yet fully work themselves out (“ Poi ch’ io nol fei tra’ vivi, qui 
tra’ morti,” Purg. xi. 72). One consequence of this is that the will, 
so long rebellious, cannot yet move itself in complete harmony and 
unison with the will of God, which is the supreme condition of the 
life of Heaven (see Par. iii. 85 and xxxiii. 143, and note Purg. xxi. 
61, seqq., already quoted). Now contrast with this the condition in 
which the Soul finds itself when its purgation is accomplished. This 
is set forth in the beautiful language of Virgil, when he takes leave 
of Dante as his Guide, at the end of Puig. xxvii., after he has con- 
ducted him through all the seven Cornici of Purgatorial penance. 
Dante has then symbolically experienced the benefits of this penance ; 
all the seven P’s, denoting the seven deadly sins, have been in 
succession erased from his forehead, and he has (symbolically still) 
been “ freed from sin,”’ or the capacity of sinning. Only “ symboli- 
cally,” since he recognises that after his death he will have sins to 
expiate in Purgatory, particularly Pride, and, in a less degree, Envy 
(see Purg. xiii. 133-8). This, then, is the language of Virgil when 
bidding him farewell: “Thine own pleasure henceforth take for thy 
guide. Thou art beyond the steep, beyond the narrow paths... . 
Look no more for my speech, or my guidance : free, right, and sound 
is thy judgment, and it were a fault not to act upon its impulse.” 
In very similar language writes Dr. Newman, in the Dream of 
Gerontius —a poem, however, singularly devoid of traces of the 
influence of Dante :— 


“You cannot now 
Cherish a wish which ought not to be wished.” 
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‘The ultimate angel’s law, 
Indulging every instinct of the soul, 
There where law, life, joy, impulse are one thing.’” 


V. We next come to a subject on which the teaching and practice 
of Dante are in very strong contrast to that of the Reformers, viz., 
the Cultus of the Virgin, and, as we might add, the invocation and 
ministry of the saints generally, though it will be enough to discuss 
the former subject alone. 

In the exalted position assigned by Dante to the Blessed Virgin as 
‘“‘the Queen of Heaven,” and the enthusiastic language in which he 
speaks of her, we recognise the expression not only of theological 
doctrine, but also of a deep personal devotion. As she is mentioned 
or referred to between fifty and sixty times in the Dirina Commedia 
alone, not to speak of the other works of Dante, it will be impossible 
within our limits to give any adequate idea of the prominent place 
which she occupied in the system and also in the heart of Dante. 
In the theological system (so to speak) of Dante the Virgin is not 
only the symbol, but also the source and medium for mankind of 
God’s “ prevenient grace.” In the very beginning of the Inferno, 
when Dante, just escaped from the dark forest of error, finds to his 
cost that he has “ no power of himself to help himself,” Virgil comes 
to his aid, urged thereto by Beatrice, she having in her turn been 
moved by Santa Lucia, and she again in the first instance by the 
Blessed Virgil, “Donna gentil nel ciel,” the “gracious lady in 
Heaven.” “Which things are an allegory.” Virgil, by general 
consent, symbolizes Human Reason; Beatrice, Revealed Truth, as 
enshrined in the teaching of the Church. Santa Lucia probably (in 
the present writer’s opinion) was regarded by Dante as his “ patron 
saint,” and in this way as specially promoting the communication, at 
least to him, of God’s “co-operating grace.” This, at any rate, seems 
the best explanation of the very prominent part assigned to her, and 
the special services rendered by her (both in Jn: ii. and in Purg. ix.) 
in the work of Dante’s own recovery from Sin to Holiness. But as 
the first actual step in that recovery is made through the intervention 
of Virgil, who conducts Dante through the regions of Hell, Dante 
would thereby teach us that, first of all, Reason must show us the 
folly and degrading consequences of Sin (see Pwrg. xxxi. 156-8). 
Yet the office of Reason, though thus essential, is very limited, as 
Virgil is made several times to declare. It must give place to Revela- 
tion, to which as a “schoolmaster” it guides us. Thus Virgil leads 
Dante to Beatrice, “ che é opera di fede,” and hands him over to her. 
But neither Reason nor Revelation could help us unless God by His 
“prevenient grace” (gratia operans) “puts into our minds good 
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desires,” and this grace He wills should originate with, and operate 
through, the Queen of Heaven, the Blessed Virgin; even as gratia 
co-operans, “which brings the same to good effect,” is procured for 
us mediately through the intercession and ministry of the Saints. 
Such appears to be the teaching of Dante. Hence in Pury. xxvi. 59 
we read, “ There is a Lady above who wins grace for us, by virtue of 
which I carry my mortal body through your world of Purgatory.” 
And in the last canto of the Pwradiso the glimpse to which Dante 
is admitted of the supreme mystery of the Trinity is due to her inter- 
cession, after the magnificent hymn of prayer addressed to her by 
St. Bernard at the beginning of the canto. We may note this 
passage especially: “ Lady, so great art thou, and so great is thy 
power, that he who wishes for grace, and has not recourse to thee, 
wishes that his desire should fly without wings. Thy goodness not only 
succours him who asks, but oftentimes freely precedes the asking.” 
Again, in the Purgatorio we find that the mere utterance of her name 
by dying lips, even when repentance has been till then neglected, is 
enough to secure the privilege of admission to Purgatorial penance, 
and, consequently, of ultimate salvation. Witness the case of Buon- 
conte in Purg. v. 100. Once more in each of the seven divisions of 
Purgatory, in which severally one of the deadly sins is purged, 
when examples of the contrary virtue are presented for the meditation 
of the penitents, the first example is in every case taken from some 
incident in the life of the Virgin—a thought borrowed by Dante from 
St. Bonaventura, In the Vita Nuova (§. 29) Dante says that “the 
name of Mary was always spoken of with the greatest reverence by 
the blessed Beatrice.” His own personal devotion is testified by the 
declaration in Par. xxiii. 88, that “he ever invokes the name of that 
fair flower morning and evening.” Space forbids further illustration 
of this subject, but one other point must not be passed over. With 
all Dante’s devotion and enthusiasm for the Blessed Virgin, there is 
one point at which he stops short. He never declares her to be sinless 
or immaculate in her conception. One only there was, ‘“‘ Che nacque 
e visse senza pecca” (Inf. xxxiv. 115). This point is admirably 
dealt with in the brilliant essay of Dr. Liddon on “ Dante and 
Aquinas,” where he points out that the restraining influence was 
doubtless that of St. Thomas, “whose firm attitude on this question 
(in the words of Dr. Liddon) enabled the Dominican Order for 
six hundred years to resist first Franciscans, then Jesuits . . . a resist- 
ance which has ceased only in our own day. One of the first results 
of that firm attitude of St. Thomas was that in the Divina Commedia 
Mary is everything else, but she is not conceived immaculate.” One 
passage only need be quoted to show how carefully guarded was the 
language of Dante even in his most ecstatic flights. In Conv. iv. 5 
we read :—‘“And because the hostel, where the King of Heaven was 
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to enter, must needs be most clean and pure, a most holy race was 
appointed, from which, after many worthy services, there should be 
born a woman better than all the rest (‘ottima di tutte l’altre’)—a 
remarkably restrained expression—who should be the chamber of the 
Son of God. That race is the race of David, of which was born the 
confidence and glory of humanity, i.e, Mary.”” Here, and elsewhere, 
it would have been impossible for Dante not to have said more, if in 
his heart he had accepted such language as was beginning to be 
applied to her, especially by Franciscan divines, and notably by 
St. Bonaventura, whose writings Dante both knew well, highly 
esteemed, and freely used. 

VI. We are now in a position to take a general view of the five 
points hitherto dealt with, so as to determine the attitude of Dante 
in respect of the reform both of doctrine and discipline, which in 
the two following centuries became such a burning question. In 
particular, we will endeavour to contrast his position with that of 
Savonarola and that of Luther. 

First as to matters of faith and doctrine. It may be declared at 
once that there is not thé very smallest ground for claiming Dante 
in this respect as a “ Reformer before the Reformation.” There is 
no trace in his writings of doubt or dissatisfaction respecting any 
part of the teaching of the Church in matters of doctrine. He would 
probably have considered any such feeling as most presumptuous, 
and, indeed, as little short of blasphemous. A great deal has been 
written about his supposed defence of the right of “private judg- 
ment,” of his alleged sympathy with “free thinking,” or with 
*‘ philosophic doubt,” and so forth. Of this also it appears to me that 
no evidence can be found. There seems every reason to believe him 
to have been an entirely firm, faithful, and devoted son of the Church 
without any misgiving as to her teaching, or as to her indefeasible 
right to teach. All this is perfectly consistent with the most scathing 
denunciations of abuses in practice on the part of Popes, Cardinals, 
and the members of religious orders. Dante himself quaintly ex- 
presses the distinction in his letter addressed to the Italian Cardinals. 
He imagines them retorting upon him that by so interfering he is 
repeating the sin of Uzzah. “Truly (he replies) I am one of the most 
insignificant of the sheep of the flock of Jesus Christ, and certainly 
I do not abuse any pastoral office because I have no wealth! (Note 
the caustic irony of that ‘because.’) Nor am I guilty of the pre- 
sumption of Uzzah, because he interfered with the ark, I with the 
refractory oxen (boves calcitrantes) that are dragging it out of the 
path!” Nor indeed is the language of Dante respecting such abuses 
a whit more severe than what may be found in the writings of many 
canonized Saints, such as St. Peter Damian, St. Bonaventura, St. 
Bernard, and many others. Again, that Dante would have joined 
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Luther in his denunciation of the sale of pardons and indulgences, 
and such like abuses, we cannot for a moment doubt. He has in 
fact anticipated him here. In Par. xxvii. 52 he makes St. Peter 
say that he never thought to have become the figure on a seal 
attached to venal and mendacious privileges, which ofttimes makes 
him to blush and glow with indignation even in heaven. But there 
is no evidence, but very much the reverse, that Dante would ever 
have dared to lay his hand upon the ark of doctrine. 

Here, then, it is worth while to compare his position with that of 
Savonarola, who also has been very much misunderstood, and with 
that of Luther, who asserted—quite unjustly, however—that much of 
his own teaching had been anticipated by Savonarola. It is true that 
Dante, Savonarola, and Luther would have been in full accord in their 
denunciations of practical abuses in the Church, and of the conduct, 
official as well as private, of individual Popes. Savonarola also went 
so far, after much hesitation, and under strong pressure of circum- 
stances such as Dante was not called upon to face, as to disregard and 
to denounce as invalid the Papal excommunication launched against 
himself. We can imagine his exclaiming with Dante, “Per lor 
maledizion non si si perde,”’ &c. (Purg. ili. 133). His well-known 
words on the scaffold amount to this, when to the Bishop who 
proclaimed his separation from the Church militant and triumphant 
he replied, “ Militant, not triumphant ; that is not in your power.” 
Ilis language again in regard to the Pope’s sentence, first of 
inhibition, then of excommunication, is conceived entirely in the spirit 
and from the point of view of Dante. ‘No papal prohibition (said 
Savonarola) should move him from the plain path of duty. If the 
Pope’s commands contradict the law of love asset forth in the Gospel, 
we must withstand them, as St. Paul withstood St. Peter.” Again, 
‘**a Pope who misuses his power is to be resisted. . . . An unjust 
excommunication is invalid. ... When God’s agent withdraws 
himself from God he is no longer his instrument, he is but a broken 
iron. . . . My excommunication was obtained by false information. 
[f I knew that it was justified I would have respected it.” Yet this 
sume Savonarola submitted without protest to the scandalous mockery 
of a trial by the Papal Commissioners who condemned him to 
degradation and death. Still more, in his last moments he accepted 
meekly the offer of the Pope—Alexander VI., be it remembered— 
granting him a plenary indulgence from the pains of Purgatory. 
This alone enables us to see clearly the vast difference between his 
position and that of Luther, who spoke freely of the Pope as Anti- 
Christ. We cannot help thinking that the position of Dante was an 
intermediate one to these, and, from what we have already said about 
his conception of Purgatory, as well as from other passages in his 
works, that he would have received with an incredulous and cynical 
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smile a similar offer on his own death-bed from “the Caorsino ” (é.e., 
John XXIT., see Par. xxvii. 58). 

Then there is a subject on which Savonarola and Dante would cer- 
tainly have stood side by side, but in strong contrast with Luther, and 
that is, that neither would have dared to attempt the reform of 
doctrine, as has already been pointed out in the case of Dante. Both 
would have been in accord in feeling that that rested on an authority 
which compelled its unquestioning acceptance, and which was quite 
beyond the reach of individual criticism. Private judgment as to the 
conformity of conduct, actions, or policy, even of the Pope himself, 
with the broad and clear statements of Scripture, stands on a different 
footing. If Holy Scripture lays down anything in perfectly clear 
terms, such, for instance, as the “ form ” or essence of the Church (as 
in the passage from the De Monarchia quoted in the former article), 
then “ other foundation can no man lay,” and it becomes merely : 
question of common-sense whether such conditions are observed or 
violated in practice or in precept. In this also Dante and Savonarola 
are in full agreement. “The Pope (says Savonarola) is God upon 
earth and Vicar of Christ. True, but God and Christ command us to 
love our brothers and to do good. If, therefore, the Pope should 
command anything contrary to the law of love, and we were to 
obey him, then you would be setting the Pope above God.” Here, 
then, as we just now said, we have to deal with plain questions of fact, 
of which anyone can and must judge for himself. Two plainly 
contradictory propositions cannot both be true. No “authority” 
can compass that. 

In the proclamation, then, of dogma, or in the exposition of the 
doctrines involved in the language of Holy Scripture, Dante and 
Savonarola certainly regarded ‘the Church as “ the keeper and inter- 
preter of Holy Writ,” and they would assuredly have repudiated the 
suggestion of the possibility of her giving contradictory or false 
interpretations. (The Church observe, not the individual P ope.) This 
would be “ derogare auctori Nature,” since His presence and guidance 
are promised to the Church in those same Se ea Neither ven- 
tured to cross the Rubicon that separates the censure of practice 
from that of doctrine. They both stood firm to the end in the 
‘‘Church’s doctrine and fellowship,” and in unhesitating allegiance 
to the universal spiritual supremacy of the Pope. Their attitude may 
be precisely summed up in those words of Our Lord—* The Scribes 
and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat. All therefore whatsoever they 
command you, that observe and do, but do not after their works, for 
they say, and do not.” 

Finally, then, Dante’s position both in what he unhesitatingly 
accepts, and in what he fearlessly condemns, is a perfectly intelligible 
one, but it is widely different from that of the later Reformers or 
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from anything that could be called “ Protestant.” With any such 
spirit it is quite clear that he would have had no sympathy. Nor can 
we doubt that, had he lived two centuries later, assuming him to have 
been himself unchanged, he would have found a place for Luther and 
other leaders of the Reformation in Malebolge, i.c., in the ninth pit 
of the eighth Circle of Hell, in the company of Mahomet and other 
famous promoters of schism and discord. 

This imperfect sketch of Dante’s religious teaching may be con- 
cluded with a brief notice of one or two other conspicuous features 
which it presents, and which are not of a controversial character. 
Most remarkable is it to note his detestation of anything unreal or 
mechanical in connection with religion, and his frequent insistence 
that it must be personal, heartfelt, and consistently carried out in 
practice. Thus, in the Convito (iv. 28), Dante protests against 
restricting the term “religious life” to those who “ adopt the habit 
or the life of St. Benedict, St. Augustine, St. Francis, or St. 
Dominic. One may devote oneself as well to good and true religion 
in the married state, for God desires no religion from us but that of 
the heart.” So in the passage already quoted from the De Monarchia : 
“The form or essence of the Church is nothing else but the embodi- 
ment of the life of Christ.” On the subject of prayer Dante insists, 
over and over again, on the futility of any mere form of prayer. It 
must proceed from the heart and also from “a heart living in grace.” 
“Of what avail,” he asks, “is any other, for it is not heard in 
heaven?” Prayer, to be effectual, must arise from “those who have 
a good root to their will.” Prayer which is “disjoined from God ” 
is useless. All these and other similar passages, it may be observed, 
occur in special reference to “ Prayers for the Dead.” Then, again, 
as to the dispensation for neglected or broken vows—an obvious 
source of dangerous abuse in practice, and one on which, in facet, 
scandalous abuses did arise, against which the later Reformers had 
strenuously to protest. On this subject, also, Dante speaks very 
emphatically in Par. vi. 19-63. The essence of a vow is the sacrifice 
of the will. That is the supreme offering which man can make to 
God, and nothing can in any way compensate for that. The Church 
may indeed vary the details of the form in which that sacrifice is 
offered, but if a change is to be made at all, the amount must be at 
least half as much again (“as four is contained in six,” 1. 60), and 
even that can only be allowed through the most solemn exercise of 
ecclesiastical authority, never by individual action. 

One other illustration may be given from Dante’s repeated declara- 
tions that without genuine and sincere personal penitence no forgive- 
ness of sin is either possible or even conceivable. One of the finest 
examples of this is found in the splendid episode of Guido da Monte- 
feltro, who, in spite of Dante’s panegyric upon him in Cov. iv. 28, 
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as * nobilissimo nostro Latino,” is ruthlessly condemned in Hell for 
fraudulent counsel, which, though mechanically absolved by the 
Pope, was not truly repented of. That splendid episode occurs in 
inf. xxvii. At the end of a life full of deeds of craft and cunning, 
Guido became a Franciscan monk, to make amends for the evil that 
he had done. And this, he says, would have availed him but that 
“the prince of our modern Pharisees”’ (?.c., Boniface VIII.) prevailed 
on him to give once more fraudulent and treacherous advice. This the 
Pope did by reminding him that he need have no fear of the conse- 
quences, since he, Boniface himself, as Pope, had control of the keys 
that could open and shut Heaven at his pleasure, and that, accord- 
ingly, he then and there formally absolved him by anticipation for the 
sin which he was asked to commit. On Guido’s death soon afterwards 
St. Francis and “ one of the black cherubim ” are represented as con- 
tending for the possession of his soul, like Michael and the devil 
for the body of Moses in the Epistle of St. Jude. The devil gains 
his point by the unanswerable argument that absolution is null and 
void without repentance, and that repentance and the will to sin cannot 
cvist together, “ through the contradiction which admits it not.” After 
this he carries off the soul of the shuddering sinner in triumph, 
addressing him with the bitter taunt, ‘‘ Perhaps you were not aware 
that I was a logician” (Forse tu non pensavi ch’ io logico fossi). 
Whether or no Boniface was guilty of the “ illogical” action thus 
scornfully denounced by Dante is uncertain. But it is said to have 
been commonly practised a century later by his feeble successor, 
Innocent VIII. (Cibd). In his eagerness to raise money by any 
means he not only released for payment notorious criminals—adopt- 
ing the scandalous suggestion of his Chancellor, the infamous Borgia, 
that “‘ God desires not the death of asinner, but rather that he should 
pay and live’’—but he also went beyond this, and granted pardon for 
sins before their commission. In De Mon, iii. 8, Dante waxes even 
yet more bold than in the passage last quoted, and when commenting 
or. the expression “‘ whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound 
r. heaven,” argues that this cannot be understood in any absolute or 
a piri sense ; and, among other proofs amounting to an “ argumen- 
tum ad absurdum” of such a supposition, he adds, “‘ In that case 
tie Pope might even absolve me while still impenitent, which nof 
even God Himself would be able to do.” We are reminded of the words 
which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of the guilty king in 
Hrutlet :-— 
‘May one be pardoned and retain the offence ! 

In the corrupted currents of this world 

Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ; 

And oft tis seen the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law : but ’tis not so above ; 

There is no shufiling, there the action lies 

In his true nature,”’ &e. 
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In conclusion, it may be observed that any writer who feels earnestly 
on religious or moral teaching must have his favourite topics on 
which he will speak with peculiar fervour and frequency. To borrow 
an expressive phrase familiar to mathematicians, he must have his 
“personal equation,” and this will be displayed on the side both of 
his predilections and his antipathies. Did space permit, it would be 
interesting to work out more fully this “ personal equation” in the 
case of Dante. The results, however, can now be only stated 
very briefly, as they impress the present writer, under these three 
heads :— 

(1.) The Virtue which commands Dante’s special admiration is 
certainly Humility. Though this may seem at first sight surprising, 
it is true, and it is, perhaps, due to his consciousness, more than once 
acknowledged, that his own besetting sin was Pride. In the sublime 
hymn addressed to the Virgin in Par. xxxiii., she is ** Umile ed alta 
pitt che creatura.” When Beatrice went forth abroad she was 
“crowned and clothed with humility.”” ‘God has taken her to the 
heaven of humility where Mary is.” Scores of similar passages 
might be adduced. 

(2.) The Vice for which Dante has the most intense hatred, and at 
the same time the most profound contempt, is Ararice, or perhaps the 
more comprehensive vice which he describes as “ Cupidigia,” or 
Covetousness, “the evil which possesses the whole world,” as he 
says in Pury. xx. 8. In the Inferno, the Purgatorio, the ‘De 
Monarchia, and, above all, in the Conrito, in passage after passage 
he exhausts the language of scorn and contempt for this mean and 
foolish and grovelling vice, as he regards it. Among other indica- 
tions of his contempt it is to be noted that the spirits guilty of this 
sin are, both in the Jnf. and Pury., represented as being unrecog- 
nizable. In the Inferno, vii. 49, Dante says to Virgil, when witness- 
ing the punishment of the prodigals and avaricious, that he surely 
ought to be able to recognise some of these, especially among the 
great crowd of Popes, Cardinals, and other tonsured sinners, who 
were defiled with these vices in the world. But Virgil replies that 
this expectation is vain, since this senseless life which made them 
so brutish has darkened them beyond all possibility of recognition. 
The kindred vice of Simony is treated with similar circumstances 
of contempt, the victims being planted head downwards, with only 
their writhing feet above the ground; their faces can never be seen. 
So even in Purgatory those who are doing penance for this sin are 
lying grovelling with their faces upon the earth (Pury. xix. 72, 94), 
chained and bound hands and feet, incapable of motion (Il. 124-6). 
Such is the just recompense of the gaze that was always in life fixed 
upon things of earth. ‘That which is wrought by avarice is here 
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declared by these spirits thus turned downwards, and no more bitter 
punishment is found upon the Mount of Purgatory ”’ (ll. 115-120). 

(3.) The practical doctrine, if it may so be described, on which 
Dante dwells with the most fervent enthusiasm is this :—That the 
supreme and all-embracing condition of perfection, intellectual and 
moral, as also of personal happiness, is to be found in the complete 
union and fusion of man’s will with the will of God. There is a 
singularly beautiful passage in Par. iii., in which Dante asks a spirit 
in one of the lower spheres of heaven whether they do not long for a 
higher place and for a nearer and fuller vision of God. At this the 
spirit and those around her smiled at first, and then replied :— 
‘« Brother, the power of love sets our wills at rest, and makes us wish 
only for that we have, and not thirst for anything else. If we 
desired a higher place, our wills would be discordant with His will 
who separates us thus. That is impossible in these spheres. It is 
the very essence of this blessed existence to hold ourselves within the 
Divine Will whereby all our wills are made one. . . In His Will is 
our peace ”’ (compare with this Par. vi. 118-126). 

Lastly, in the concluding canto of the Paradiso—one of the most 
astonishing achievements of poetic genius and religious fervour to be 
found in all literature—there occurs that marvellous passage in which 
Dante describes how, in a moment of ecstatic vision, and by a sort of 
lightning flash of intuition, even the sublime mystery of the Trinity 
in Unity seemed to become intelligible to him (ll. 140-1). But alas! 
(to borrow the language of Wordsworth), 


“‘ The vision splendid 
Is in a moment ended, 
And fades into the light of common day.” 


The unique experience of that supreme moment could never be 
recalled or cémmunicated. But it is most instructive and significant 
to note that the only impression which it left behind was this: that 
his desires and will had then fallen into entire unison with “that 
Love that moves the Sun and all the stars.” 

And with these words the Divine poem ends. And the sum and 
crown of all Dante’s religious teaching is the grand truth that the 
complete merging of the man’s will in the will of God is not 
only the essential condition of inward peace, but also that of intel- 
lectual and spiritual enlightenment. “If a man will to do His will 
he shall know of the doctrine.” 

K. Moore. 
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SomE months ago, in this same Review, I tried to explain that, if 
some of our favourite French artists were not always as well appre- 
ciated out of their country as in it, the reason for this apparent 
disfavour lay rather with the quality of the repertory they chose than 
with the artists themselves." In some cases the pieces were too 
necessarily French to awaken the emotion that would arise of itself on 
hearing the Greek, or certain of our classical, tragedies. The outcome 
of the discussion was this: ‘ Every nation possesses in the domain of 
high comedy « drama essentially descriptive of itself, and represen- 
tative of the ways and manners which are its peculiar property. But 
once rise to tragedy and immediately, into whatever language (idi- 
pus, Hamlet, the Misanthrope, or Phédre, may be translated, the 
human heart is stirred, whether that heart be French, German, or 
Spanish.”’ 

Touched by the tragedy, yes; but does it necessarily follow that 
the tragedian becomes a source of interest as well? ‘To many a critic 
what is an actor but a mere interpreter, throwing but a minimum of 
his own individuality into his interpretation, a being called upon to 
personate jealousy one day, and the next self-oblivion and gener- 
osity, his personality in both cases entirely merged in the characters 
which he assumes? This last assertion, however, falls to the ground 
of itself directly two different actors are studied in the same part. It 
suffices to compare the interpretation of ‘“ Nero,” as represented by 
Talma, with the interpretation of “ Nero” as represented by Mounet to 
be convinced, on the contrary, of the amount of “ self” which is given 
by the actor to his “ part.”” There are few careers, as a matter of 
fact, which demand so much of a man’s self as the stage. 

But not only does one actor differ from another in his interpretation 
of one ré/e—a difference after all belonging to the personal idiosyn- 
crasies of each human being—but the same actor differs from himself, 
according to his different parts, and excels in these parts mainly in 
proportion to the degree in which he infuses into them his own true 
being. Thus it is that Mounet Sully, who is more speculative than 
tenderly emotional, surpasses himself rather in C4dipus and in Hamlet 
than in the more amorous parts of Amphitryon and Hernani. 

“N’est pas un bon amoureux qui veut,” said Frederick Lemaitre ; 
the voice, the tone, the accent, the whole harmony of a being enters 


(1) ‘‘ Madame Bartet,’’ Fortniautity Revigsw, Ist May, 1897. 
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into the expression of the feelings—hence the incompatibility between 
certain parts and certain artists. 

Mounet’s talent is above all of a philosophical bent. His greatest 
achievements have been the parts lacking inner serenity of soul, 
that intimate peacefulness which is, properly speaking, ‘‘ God him- 
self in our own soul,” according to Jules Lemaitre’s expression. 
The representation of those tragic inward struggles which are at 
once the honour and the torment of such natures as (dipus and 
Hamlet, are Mounet’s chief title to glory in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries. 

Man utterly passive in the hands of destiny like C2dipus, or man 
entirely governed by his hereditary fate like Orestes, seldom appear 
on our modern stage save with Shakespeare in Hamlet and Macbeth. 
This form of philosophical intervention of Fate (though employed by 
Ibsen in Ghosts) is in our days only to be noted in Hugo’s tragedies, 
where Fate sometimes intervenes in the guise of irregular birth or 
social inequality. St. Preux, René, Ruy Blas, Hernani, differ from 
(Edipus and Orestes in that these children of Hugo and Chateau- 
briand rail against * facts,” against social conditions which might have 
been altered, whereas the fatality which envelops C2dipus and Orestes 
is implacable and unalterable. Suppose Ruy Blas a Spanish grandee, 
or Didier a mere courtier, the destinies of Hugo’s two heroes would 
be altered at once, without much damage tothe plot. The Queen 
might avowedly love a grandee; Didier would no longer be above 
loving a Marion. Take away, on the other hand, from Orestes the 
blind doom which he inherits, suppress in C4dipus’ destiny all the 
deeds of which he himself is unconscious, and you strike the death-blow 
of the two antique tragedies, for both these works are based solely on 
the evolution of Fate. That Mounet Sully has given the most perfect 
representation of the two most pathetic victims of destiny proves that 
his mind is of the finest stamp, and proves also that his gifts are rather 
intellectual than emotional. 

Notwithstanding all his merits Mounet is more of a conqueror 
on the stage than a seducer. Of him Mlle. Clairon' could not 
have written as of Le Kain, “Though a mere artisan, vulgar and 
awkward in appearance, with a hollow voice resulting from his 
weak health, though ill-favoured in every way by nature, Le Kain 
no sooner appears than he at once becomes, to all, the greatest and 
most fascinating of men, his powers of captivating pass words.” 
Mounet Sully’s own description of his method of making his parts 
his own is more telling still, @ propos of his philosophical gifts. “I 
try to rebuild by study and introspection the personality I am about 

(1) Mile. Clairon played all Voltaire’s parts, 4nd was a literary celebrity of the 
eighteenth century in France as well as a theatrical interpreter. 
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to live. When reconstructed I approach it and make it mine, or at 
least try to. When too far from my own individual being, when too 
antipathetic to what I am myself, I fail to grasp the part, and have 
to give up the attempt.” This last avowal proves once more what we 
said previously touching the intense intellectuality of our actor—to 
gain an intimate knowledge of such complex natures as Hamlet and 
(Edipus, is to give one of the strongest proofs of depth and penetra- 
tion. Keeping strictly to chronological order, we will now follow 
Mounet’s ré/es in detail, beginning in 1873, just after his first début 
at the Odéon. 


I. 


Between Mounet Sully and Fate it seems to have been very much 
a case of bowing and taking one’s hat off. If Mounet has proved one 
of the most skilled interpreters of the workings of “ fatality ” in the 
souls of some of the personages he was acting, this same divinity had 
begun by upsetting all the plans of the Mounet family for the careers 
of its two male representatives. 

The eldest son, Paul, had studied medicine; the youngest son, 
Sully, was a soldier; both went on the stage. As if this was not 
enough, Fate, again intervening, turned our southern tragedian, 
the man of all spontaneous impulses, towards meditation, and gave 
France the finest Hamlet she will ever see. To weave dreams out of 
a ray of sun, and to make a compatriot of Tartarin speak to a French 
audience in the deepest accents of the deepest Saxon thinker, has 
been one of the whims of Fate in our tragedian’s destiny. As yet it 
is only a début, only the Philistines are vanquished, and the final 
victory will not be won until the Tuesday and Thursday ' audiences 
cease to lament wearily, ‘‘ Mon Dieu, que ce Shakspeare est done 
embétant.” That naturally is too much to ask at first ; indeed, is it to 
be asked at all? The whole psychology of a certain superficially 
cultured society rests upon its not really understanding what it listens 
to. Besides, it is not Shakspeare’s depth which really scares them ; it 

Shakspeare’s foreign origin which emboldens them to formulate 
their empty-headedness. Listening to some of the minutest sen- 
tences of Marivaux, they don’t understand any better, but they know 
it would be detrimental to themselves if they formulated their ennv/. 

It was in April, 1875, that our tragedian first appeared at the 
Odéon as Didier in Victor Hugo’s Marion Delorme. Didier is a poor 
student whose lack of “ respectability ” around his cradle will not, as 

(1) Tuesdays and Thursdays are the fashionable evenings. ‘‘ Money,’’ however, 
glistens more from the boxes occupied then, than “ esprit.’’ Jews and wealthy 


bourgeois are more numerous in those audiences than either ‘* real’’ society or ** real’’ 
intellect. 
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in Figaio’s case, be made up for by the sudden discovery of an 
apocryphal family in later life. Didier has met and loved 
“ Marie, 

Un étre chaste et doux 4 qui sur les chemins, 

Les passans 4 genoux, devraient joindre les mains.” 
After a duel between the Marquis de Saverny and Didier, both being 
imprisoned together, Saverny quite innocently reveals to Didier that 
Marion Delorme, “La célébre” and “ Marie,’ are one. This, of 
course, abruptly plunges Didier’s soul from intense sunlight into the 
densest gloom. 

‘* Je vis les hommes et j’en pris 

En haine quelques-uns, et le reste en mépris, 

Car je ne vis qu’orgueil, que misére et que peine 

Sur ce miroir terne qu’on nomme face humaine.”’ 
Condemned to death, Didier is on his way to the scaffold, when Marie 
appears bearing with her a disguise for her lover. In the moral con- 
fusion which envelops her soul, she has purchased an hour’s respite 
for Didier, by abandoning herself to Laffemas, the governor of the 
jail. Vainly she prays, implores, throws herself at his knees. Didier 
is implacable. 

‘** Parmi les choses dégradées 
I] faut te rejeter, femme qui m’a trompe— 
On a bien l’Enfer, mais ce n’est rien auprés de la vie.” 


And as if not yet relieved by such insults, he adds with supreme 
sarcasm,— 
“J’aurais pu pour ma perte aussi moi naitre femme ! 
Faire au premier venu 
Pour y dormir une heure, offre de mon sein nu; 
Mais s’il était venu vers moi bonne et facile, 
Un honn¢te homme épris d’un honneur imbécile, 
Plutot que de ne pas dire a cet homme honnéte 
Je suis cela, plutét que de lui faire fete, 
Plutét que de ne pas moi-méme I’avertir, 
Que mon ceil chaste et pur ne faisait que mentir 
J’aurais mieux aimé creuser de mes ongles une fosse.” 
During these speeches time has fled—the cannon is fired. Marion 
falls inanimate in front of the cardinal’s horses. But before dying 
Didier relents ; he leaves Marion after a last embrace— 


“Un seul baiser au front. pur comme nos amours.”’ 


The bent of Mounet’s talent will have prepared the reader for the 
fact, that in Didier the amorous parts were not what he did best, but 
the scenes of violence, and recriminations against helpless society, on 
account of his irregular birth. 

The enthusiasm caused by these passages of Hugo (let alone Mou- 
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net’s interpretation) awaken astonishment for more than one reason 
in the mind of the critic. 

Must it not puzzle the observer, who wishes to gauge the average 
opinion of the public, to find it applauding Dumas’ Visite de Noce, or 
the Mariage de Figaro, and then breaking out into enthusiasm over 
Hugo’s dramas?’ The last are the absolute condemnation of the two 
first, the dramatic litanies of Hugo being as antagonistic to the spirit 
of Beaumarchais as can well be conceived. ‘“ Eclecticism ”’ or “ con- 
tradiction ’’? perhaps both. Certainly the coming dramatisation of 
what Rabelais called “* Les anicroches du Pot aux roses ” was felt by 
Beaumarchais, when he so warmly advised Figaro “to laugh at 
everything for fear he might have to cry,” 


** Hatons-nous de rire de tout, de peur d’en pleurer.” 


Werther, Manfred, Lara, René, the dismal procession was advanc- 
ing; Scapin and Sganarelas must wrinkle their foreheads and turn 
to lyrical Jeremiads. Hernani’s laments, however, seem of far 
more special a character than Didier’s, more individual, certainly, 
perhaps therefore less generally felt to be pathetic. It may be sad 
to be a king’s son and live a bandit’s life; but in our republican 
days, when bandits conquer kings and emperors, bomb in hand, who 
knows? Hernani has a less questionable grievance, however, in the 
betrothal of Doiia Sol to that old Harpagon relation of hers, Don Ruy 
Gomez de Silva—a most indelicate patriarch who disturbs Hernani’s 
conjugal raptures precisely at the time when Hernani has recovered 
all his titles, and dismissed all his cares, and is exactly in the frame 
of mind best suited to pleasure. 

Here, again, it is neither in the great love scene at the beginning 
of the play, nor in the passion scenes at the end, that Mounet excels ; 
but, above all, in the grand scene of the third act, when, as an out- 
law, he appears at the mercy of the great courtiers. 


“ Qui veut gagner mille carolus d’or ! 
Je suis cet homme qu’on cherche, 
Je me nomme Hernani ; 

C’est un bien plus beau nom, 
C’est un nom de banni!”’ 


As Hernani was represented in 1876, with Mounet in the title ré/e, 
and Sarah Bernhardt as Dona Sol, they both certainly formed the 
most wsthetic pair of lovers imaginable. 

And in the last scene preceding the lovers’ death (which, by-the- 
bye, has cost Hugo no alteration from the scene in Romeo and Juliet), 
Sarah surpassed herself, singing it, as it were, and lingering with a 
touch as tender as a bird’s caress, so soft and low were the tones of 
her voice— 
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“Dis, ne le crois-tu pas, sur nous tous en dormant 
La Nature veille amoureusement ; 
Je me sentais joyeux et calme, 6 mon amant, 
J’aurais voulu mourir en ce moment.’’ 


If Mounet, both by his gifts and even by his defects, was a born 
Hernani, Sarah was on her side really the best queen ever seen on the 
stage. In the tragedy of Ruy Blas, the lowliness of his rank, as well 
as the subterfuge of his disguise, give Mounet a sense of constraint 
very much opposed to the impetuosity of his nature; and as the 
vigour required for Hernani is entirely opposed to the supple nature 
of Ruy Blas, it may be stated that the same actor rarely excels in 
both parts. Where Hernani is all self-assertion and recrimination, 
Ruy Blas prays and implores— 


“Dans l'ombre un homme est 1a.” 


This man’s devotion to his queen has led him to open war with the 
courtiers. 
“ Bon appetit, messieurs, 
Done vous n’avez pas de honte 
Et vous devancez l’heure 
Ou l’Espagne agonisante, pleure.”’ 


Unable any longer to subdue his passionate devotion, he avows to the 
queen the disasters he foresees. 


“ Je le sens bien ; 
(Jue ce quwils font crouler, s’écroulera sur vous ! 
Et que pour vous sauver, je sauverais le monde! ”’ 


Yet in the last act the ‘ ver de terre”! becomes a man again, and 
Mounet throws into the words “je crois que vous venez d’insulter 
votre Reine!” all the energy of his most emphatic parts. There is, 
perhaps, a certain touch of humour in mentioning here, d propos of 
Ruy Bias, Sarcey’s declarations as to the “ classicism” of Hugo, 
“ There is not a verse in Hugo’s Ruy Blas, nor in Hernani, that is not 
as purely classical as the finest Racinian compositions.” Hugo a 
classic! And upon Sarcey’s authority too! No wonder that Ste.- 
Beuve remarked, “in this world of ours, everything is asserted, and 
the reverse of everything as well! ” 

The revival of Le Roi s’amuse, which closely followed the two 
plays just mentioned, met with far less success. No government 
seemed to find Le Roi s’amuse to its taste. Under Charles X., the 
piece was pronounced treasonable? because the greatest names in 
France were mentioned unfavourably. 


(1) ** Je suis un ver de terre amoureux d’une étoile.”’ 

(2) This objection seems strange to an English reader accustomed to see in Shake- 
speare’s tragedies the greatest nobility of England figure as historical truth demands, 
sometimes in anything but a chivalrous light. With us in France no such liberties 
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Under Napoleon III., whose court was as full of new titles as of 
bought grands seigneurs, the wish to imitate monarchy inspired an equal 
love of reticence on the part of governmental authorities. But apart 
from the question of interpretation, the characters in Le Roi s’amuse are 
very feeble, and, instead of seeking a political reason for the failure of 
this piece, it would perhaps be truer to say, with Jules Janin, “Si le 
Roi s’amuse, le public s’ennuie joliment!’’ Triboulet, the king’s fool, 
conceals his daughter from court and courtiers; they find her out, 
and, taking her for the fool’s mistress, they bring her to the king. 
The maddened Triboulet pays the bravo, Saltabadil, to assassinate 
‘rancis. He will give the murderer his money when he receives the 
bag containing the corpse. Blanche has heard the plot; she knows 
that, under the disguise of the student Gauthier, Francis will come 
to seduce Maguelonne, Saltabadil’s sister, and then be killed. As the 
body in the bag will not be seen, Blanche offers herself instead of 
}rancis. 

“O Dieu vers qui je vais, 
Je pardonne a tous ceux qui m’ont été mauvais : 
Au Roi Francois ler que je plains et que j’aime, 
A tous, méme a ce réprouvé 
Qui m’attend 1a dans l’ombre avec un fer levé, 
J’offre pour un ingrat ma vie en sacrifice.” 


From Mounet’s great gifts of pathos in Cidipus, it is easy for the 
reader to infer that Francis I. could not suit him. His revranche 
came to him shortly in the “Gerald” of Za Fille de Roland (Henri 
de Bornier), 1878, a noble and generous part entirely suited to the 
nature of Mounet’s talent. 

Under the name of Cte. Amaury Ganelon, the murderer of his 
brother Roland lives unknown to all save Ratbert. One day Gerald 
saves Berthe’s life. She is Roland’s own daughter; hence, though 
they both love, they are doomed not to marry. 


“Quand vous m’avez dit, de cette voix profonde, 
Je vous aime, Gerald, j’ai compris que le monde 
De ma part de bonheur ne me devait plus rien, 
Et que je pouvais dire 4 jamais tout est bien.” 


Informed of Gerald’s origin Berthe is a new Chiméne ; having to 
choose between her father’s memory and her lover, she forgets all save 


her love. 
“ Je ne saurais de trahison plus noire 

D‘aimer moins son affront 

Que je n’aimais sa gloire.”’ 


were taken under the Monarchy. When Racine mentions a king he always places him 
in ancient history—Mithridates or Titus. The first time the court of Charles IX. was 
mentioned was by Joseph Chénier, and for having put on the stage real cardinals and 
really historical personages the author had his piece suppressed ; as it was the eve of 
“**89,”? however, the suppression shortly came to an end. 
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Yet Gerald resists :— 
“ Dieu fit nos cceurs pareils, que Dieu seul les rassemble.”’ 


Pity is the very soul of M. de Bornier’s modern tragedy— 
pity, a new feeling in the domain of French literature, a feel- 
ing of which Corneille and Racine had made no use on the stage. 

setween Corneille’s personages and those of Bornier there is the 
same distance as between Rousseau and Port Royal, as between 
the uncompromising morale of the seventeenth century and the 
humanitarian feeling of the eighteenth. Instead of the implacable 
sermons a “ Cid” would certainly have preached to a traitor father, 
Gerald is all merey. ‘ Vous mépriser,” says he to his father, who 
confesses to him his felony— 
“Vous mépriser! Jamais 

Je ne veux rien savoir, si non qu’enfant par vous 

J’ai compris le devoir, 

L’honneur, le dévouement, la fierté, le courage. 

(Quelque fat le démon qui put vous égarer, 

Je reste votre fils.’’ 

The fine sonority of Bornier’s verses was particularly suited to our 
tragedian’s best gifts. Mounet has a way of pausing (sometimes 
rather long) on the opening word of a hemistich, which is effective. 
He sometimes exaggerates this a little, as on his entry as Hippolyte. 


“ Le jour” (he pauses) ‘‘n’est pas plus pur que le fond de mon cceur.”’ 


Grandiloquence, a lyrical style, speculative thought, violence in 
action, those are our tragedian’s fundamental characteristics ; irony 
is not gmong them, as is proved by his Fabrice in Augier’s play, 
’ Aventuriéve. Though he has played it often, he is not at his 
best in it. The irony here results from disappointed sensuality, and 
wounded affection, both far less in our actor’s grasp than violence or 
meditative thought. Irony of the bitter kind is the foundation of 
Kabrice’s character, just as irony of the gayer sort animates Moliére’s 
“ Jupiter” in Amphitryon. The frolicsome tendency of this part 
Mounet also entirely fails to grasp. The Jove of Moliére no more 
strikes the note of tragedy than does Plautus’ Jove. 

«« est, je vous l’avoue, une chose charmante 
De trouver tant d’amour dans un objet aimé, 
Mais, si je lose lire, un serupule me géne, 
Aux tendres sentiments que vous me faites voir 
Et pour les bien gofiter, mon amour, chére Aleméne, 
Voudrait n’y voir entrer rien de votre devoir.” 

This last line, which strikes a death-blow to love in matrimony, 
requires to be delivered in a light-hearted fashion as entirely unsuited 
to Mounet as is Fabrice’s irony. 

It has been said of him truly enough, “‘ Mounet joue seul.” He is, 
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in fact, such a “ brain artist ” that his own doings, gestures, accent, 
attitudes and impersonations absorb him so intensely as to blind him 
entirely to what is not “his” part. He isso much taken up with his 
theatrical action, that the days he plays are days of woe to the 
“watchers ” of the house, as four o’clock in the morning often finds 
him still before his mirror, studying attitudes or modulations of 
voice, whilst he is still throbbing with such parts as (Xdipus and 
Hamlet. 


Il. 


An artist whose chief gift is, so to speak, to exteriorise the inner 
complexities of the human soul-—to make apparent what is most 
secret in us all—an artist who deals with the mysteries of psychology 
in preference to the effervescence of human passions, will necessarily 
find himself confined to a narrower sphere of action, than one who 
prefers to give dramatic expression to the tender movements of the 
heart. 

The two unparalleled theatrical creations of Mounet are also the 
most psychological characters on the stage, Cidipus and Hamlet ; 
and one of the strangest results of Mounet’s success in C#dipus has 
certainly been the harmony established between two critics so com- 
pletely opposed to each other in general, as Jules Lemaitre and 
Sarcey. ‘“ No modern melodrama,” writes Lemaitre, “was ever 
written with deeper stage science than the drama of Sophocles. From 
the moment CEdipus begins to guess at the horrors of his destiny, till 
he reaches the depth of the abyss, the series of his emotions is gradu- 
ated by the most skilful hand and by one who excels in the study of 
every shade of the human heart.” Neither in climate, nor moral 
inertia, nor conscience, is there anything in common between Shak- 
speare’s hero and the Greek victim; yet our tragedian has assimi- 
lated both. 

As Jules Lemaitre’s humour must out, he cannot refrain from 
risking that, “ Happily Q&dipus Coloneus is not given in direct 
conjunction with Cidipus Rex, as they would strangely clash as 
regards final conclusions, GEdipus Rex being the martyrologium, and 
(Edipus Coloneus the apotheosis of the same man.” Although in 
some measure parallel to Gidipus, Orestes is only in a modified degree 
a victim of Fate, yet his part contains a sufficient amount of conflict- 
ing feeling and scruples of conscience to make it sympathetic to our 
tragedian. Orestes’ conflicts are far more pathological than those of 
(Edipus, without being altogether of the “* Rougon Macquart” Zola 
kind. The “ Fates” in Orestes’ case are not of that immovable, im- 
placable nature. Orestes’ destiny might be altered if, for instance, 
in Racine’s Andromaque all personages turned face to face, instead of 
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running back to back. Hermione, who is tied to Pyrrhus’ toga, would 
then fall into Orestes’ arms, and so alter the whole basis of the plot. 
Again, as compared with Hamlet, (idipus differs in many ways. The 
guilt of the Greek king is as much unconscious as the. hesitation of 
Hamlet is due to an overabundance of conscience. If Hamlet could kill 
his mother’s lover without the pathetic anguish which tears his heart to 
pieces from the first, he would fall at once to the level cf a common 
murderer. Whether Hamlet the “ Germanic,” as presented to our 
public, is the Hamlet satisfactory to an English critic, must neces- 
sarily be left as open a question as the appreciation of Moliére’s 
Misanthrope would be, represented by a British interpreter. 

In his outward appearance Mounet is a born Hamlet. He has 
the young look, the juvenile slimness and grace as well as the philo- 
sophical intuition of the ré/e; and as to our tragedian’s resources for 
studying the part, they lay entirely in his own soul, as Paris has no 
Conservatoire for the teaching of Shakspeare. Through the scenes 
on the ramparts, in the scene “ Go to a nunnery,” during the conver- 
sation with Guildenstern and above all with the Queen (Act IV.), 
one feels as though Hamlet’s own spirit throbbed through Mounet’s 
acting. ‘The way in which he abruptly forsakes his reproachful, 
recriminating mood, and turns all at once to the tenderest caresses— 


‘« O throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half.” 


The manner in which with one spring, as it were, he cradles himself 
on his mother’s bosom; the rapidity again with which Gertrude 
passes in his appreciation from an object of stern moral reproof to the 
“mother ;’ the rebound of the heart, the esthetic grace, with 
which Mounet gathers himself on his mother’s lap, bringing the 
spectator, so to say, through the grace of his action, to see in this 
wounded “man” for a moment only the “ little child” taking refuge 
by the parent—this whole scene is a triumph for Mounet. On the 
hackneyed question of whether the actor should feel or not, what 
he is trying to make others feel, we will let Mounet speak himself, 
though he is by no means in agreement with Diderot. 

“T have felt the knife entering my own heart,” he writes of him- 
self, “ I have felt the fury of parricide, when acting Orestes. As I 
am Orestes for the time being, I cannot reproach my conscience 
whilst acting for having ever noticed anything but my part.” 


Ill. 


As Mounet is “the ” tragedian of his country for the last quar- 
ter of a century, no sketch of him can be concluded without men- 
tion of his interpretation of such parts as Polyeucte (classical 
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repertory). Of course there can be no thought of any innovation on 
the French stage when acting Corneille, yet in Polyeucte Mounet 
again follows his own temperament, in accentuating far more the 
mystical fanatic than the “lover.”” Mounet’s Polyeucte is far more 
the hero of this verse— 


“ Qu’aux dépens d’un beau feu vous me rendez heureux,” 
Pp 


than the Polyeucte of— 


“ Que vous étes douce 4 mon cceur amoureux,” 


and still more the Polyeucte of— 


“ Honteux attachement de la chair et du monde, 
Que ne me quittez-vous, quand je vous ai quitté.” 


According to his tendency above noted, especially when the “ part ” 
is in accordance with his own nature, Mounet takes rather the zealot’s 
interpretation of Polyeucte, than the amorous one. The same in 
Horace, a violent part, at times exaggerated, and on the whole as 
devoid of any sentimentalism as the part of Hippolyte itself. Horace’s 
harshness amounts to wildness in the last scene with Camille, and all 
through the play he is very wnloving to women— 


* Quelle injustice aux dieux d’abandonner aux femmes 
Un empire si grand sur les plus belles ames.” 


A total absence of the normal dose of sensuality, a preponderance 
of the convictions of the mind over the decrees of feelings, preference 
of patriotic passions to anything else in this world. Those are the 
essential qualities of a ré/e, which precisely fits some of the most 
marked and abstract gifts in our tragedian. 

Orosmane in Voltaire’s Zaire has been another success for Mounet, 
and a success where, as in Hernan’, his laurels were halved with Sarah. 
To bring down Jove’s own thunder to the proportions of a smoking 
candle, was what Voltaire did when he carved Zaire out of Othello. 
An old crusader, Lusignan, aged one hundred years, has been 
searching for his daughter all over the world, when, in Jerusalem, 
he not only finds Zaire, but also Nerestan his son, whom he had never 
thought of at all! At such an advanced age, similar emotions might 
prove fatal to Lusignan, did not his heart beat very slowly, which in 
no way interferes with his lungs, as he delivers himself (and Voltaire 
as well) of no less than seventy-two Alexandrine verses at a breath, 
on encountering his lost family. The listener is nota little astonished 
when after such a torrent of eloquence on the part of the old man, 
his daughter exclaims, “ Parlez, mon pére!”’ (he has done nothing 
else). The contents of the homily are as absurd as the moment 
chosen for its delivery. 
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“ Dis leur que j’ai donné la mort la plus affreuse 

A la plus digne femme, a la plus vertueuse, 

Dont le ciel ait formé les innocens appas ; 

Dis leur qu’’ ses genoux j’avais mis mes états, 

Dis leur que dans mon sang cette main fit plongée, 

Dis que je ladorais et que je l’ai vengée.” 
And Orosmane drops down speaking like Othello in the tirade, “‘ There 
was a Jew in Aleppo.” Yet however poor be the part in itself, it was 
most beautifully and faithfully rendered by Mounet. Without wishing 
to give the readers of this reviewthe counterpart of M. Augustin Filon’s 
assertion in the Rervr des Deux Mondes, that Irving is the greatest 
actor of the century (a century rich in Kean, Kemble, Talma, 
Frederick Lemaitre, and Macready)—without wishing to end with 
a sweeping assertion that Mounet is the “ greatest tragedian of 
his own country ” (who is ever the greatest in any branch of art ?), 
yet, it has been the effort of these pages to show in Mounet, the 
triumph of some qualities very rare among his fellows. M. Perrin, 
manager in chief of the opera (in the concluding years of the Second 
Empire) once overheard Madame Nilsson in one of her most aristo- 
eratic moods, speaking very “nobly” of the people she admitted 
or did not admit on her list of acquaintances. She mentioned a 
‘ camarade ” and said, “ Oh no, not that man, he is such a cabotin! ” 
“Ma chére amie,”’ interrupted Perrin, “ we are all cabotins here, and 
I am but the Barnum of the cabotins.” 

Without pretending with Perrin that in every actor lurks a 
“cabotin,” it seems but just to claim, for the initiatory creator of 
the two greatest psychological puzzles of the theatrical world, for the 
best interpreter of Sophocles’ and Shakspeare’s thoughts on our stage, 
a place quite apart—a rank which his own intellectual efforts, have 
really won for Mounet Sully. The question in his case lies not in 
the more or the less “ letters’ he may have acquired before becoming 
an actor, but simply in the fact that, being a tragedian, a “ classical 
soci¢taire,” to introduce, and impose upon our public, such a 
character as Hamlet, he needed to display a capacity, and a quality 
of mind exceptional among all men, but more exceptional still on the 
stage, where little depth is found and where little occasion offers itself 
for the development of meditative research and speculative study. 
As M. Jules Lemaitre has said, “Frére ainé de Faust, Hamlet 
représente l’4me moderne, pessimiste, nihiliste, névrosée, Ame particu- 
liére jusqu’a la bizarrerie ; générale, jusqu’au symbole, dme de con- 
tradiction, qu'un grand comédien comme Mounet peut seul déméler.” 
Yerra Biaze ve Bury. 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN WEST AFRICA. 


Ix 1865 the affairs of West Africa were brought before a special 
Parliamentary Committee, of which the Right Hon. Sir C. B. Adderley 
(Lord Norton) was chairman, and, after a prolonged investigation 
and sifting of evidence, it was reported that Great Britain should 
withdraw ultimately from all her West African possessions, except, 
perhaps, Sierra Leone. We were passing through a period of mis- 
understandings, and in prominent official quarters a policy of retro- 
cession and abdication found a ready response. The reasons given 
for this surrender of the British position in West Africa were several, 
First and foremost was the item of expense, for the West African 
squadron, stationed along that malarious coast for the purpose of 
stopping the slave traffic, cost £1,000,000 a year ; then there was the 
frightful loss of life to be considered. In Sir Charles Adderley’s 
words, ‘the wall of British corpses round the West African coasts 
could not stop the egress of slaves” as long as there was a demand 
outside for them, a demand the British taxpayer tried to stop by a 
last slave indemnity when he handed over £400,000 to the Spanish 
Government in order to induce them to give up the Cuban trade. 
That there need not have been such a frightful loss of lives round the 
West African coast is acknowledged now. It was only the crass 
ignorance and criminal stupidity of the naval authorities of the day, 
which kept gallant British sailors to swelter off a poisonous coast for 
unnecessarily long periods of time and bound them to unwholesome 
quarters. Still, the evil sunk deeply into the public mind, and there 
was a prejudice against a system of coastguard which killed and 
crippled more men in the navy than many a hard-fought action. 
The ground was thus cleared for the Adderley retrocession policy. 
Lord Grey was more sanguine thirty or forty years ago, and took 
a more favourable view of their commercial importance in his Letters 
on the Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell’s Administration (vol. ii., 
p- 286). But his optimism was slightly spoilt by his extraordinary 
opinions on the subject of West African administration. Surely, 
when he wrote that “the true policy in West Africa is to keep con- 
stantly in sight the formation of a regular government on the 
European model, and the establishment of a civilised policy, taking 
care that each successive step shall appear to the people themselves 
the natural mode of providing for some want after the example of our 
own institutions,” he was taking an excursion into the realms of 
some pleasant political Utopia, which is not to be found in the 
regions of West Africa. Scarcely in Liberia, the republic of emanci- 
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pated negroes, could we hope for the spirit of British institutions, still 
less in the regions of such barbarism as we have had occasion to 
explore in the country of the Ashantees, where the savage is at his 
lowest stage. In the absence of any other system, or any other 
methods, the rules of Mohammedanism seem better suited to the 
natives of West Africa than the form of any European government 
whatever, still less the dicta of Hallam and Creasy. Lord Grey 
was mistaken as an idealist, and we must agree with Sir Charles 
Adderley’s criticism when he said that he felt that “ no miracle could 
set up the European model in Africa,” but at the same time he was 
wise about the commercial value of West Africa, perhaps wiser than 
he knew. The merchants and officers of Great Britain, as usual, 
were in front of officialdom everywhere, the Queen being pledged to 
countless treaties by the captains and officers in her service. Referring 
back to the Report of an earlier West African Commission of 1853, 
the gentlemen, who sat on the 1865 Commission, were able to say 
that they had inherited the obligations of forty-two treaties. But, in 
his evidence before the 1865 Commission itself, Mr. Elliot, a witness 
giving information on the state of Sierra Leone, asserted that in this 
Colony alone there were no less than eighty-two treaties existing 
between native chiefs and the British Crown (II., 114), a fact sub- 
stantiated in Colonel Ord’s deposition (I., 205). We can only exclaim, 
How these obligations must have increased in the interval elapsing 
between 1853 and 1865! And,as the matter of West African treaties 
is of considerable public interest now, it may be well to point out to 
our French neighbours the fact of our activity, diplomatic and other- 
wise, forty years ago. 

No doubt, at this early date, the British Government could have 
advanced the doctrine of the Hinterland without any fear of inter- 
ference, for in the Gulf of Guinea, from very early times, no other 
nation of Europe had adventured and traded more than Great 
Britain. However, Sir Charles Adderley was inclined to make the 
multitude of our treaties with chiefs a reason for abdicating our 
position. Was it not impossible to carry out the law in all these terri- 
tories ? Was it not a mockery of jurisdiction to have resident magis- 
trates along rivers and forests when in the last resort the law could 
not be enforced, pace Earl Grey, who was on the side of expansion. 
Thus the chapter of British colonisation in West Africa should, 
according to the verdict of this sapient Commission of 1865, be closed 
altogether. 

Sir Charles Adderley, in the task of enforcing his arguments of 
retrocession, quoted Mr. Cobden’s words, spoken in a Committee of 
Supply in 1850 on the subject of a money vote of £25,000 to 
defray the charge of the West African establishments, and for the 
purchase of the Danish forts there, for which Great Britain paid 
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ultimately £10,000. Mr. Cobden held that it was to the interest 
of our trade to “remove obstacles, but not to purchase or obtain 
land for its promotion.” It was true that Manchester and Liver- 
pool were petitioning for new cotton-fields, but apparently they were 
not to be found in West Africa, and as to clothing the savages with 
Manchester goods, this argument apparently did not strike Mr. 
Cobden. It was an axiom with him that Great Britain had long 
possessed available territory enough for national purposes, nor was 
it the way to extend civilisation and Christianity by “attempting to 
educate savages over the white man’s grave.”” Upon the whole it 
was well to frustrate the purpose of the Government in acquiring 
territory, whether for suppressing the slave trade or for opening out 
any other avenue of trade, and with this conclusion Sir Charles 
Adderley, in his work on Colonial Policy, is inclined to agree. 

No one at that time foresaw the rivalries of Europe in Africa, and 
the appropriation of all its forests, shores, and wildernesses by the 
nations of Europe. Nor, perhaps, did Mr. Cobden imagine that one 
of the results of a Free Trade policy in Great Britain would be 
the necessity of finding and creating new markets for British manu- 
factures amongst the less civilised members of the human race. 
History has taught us that all the civilised nations are drawing 
the cordon tighter, and that the policy of Protection has developed 
more quickly than the school of Cobden and of Bright could have 
imagined possible. 

Fortunately, neither Sir Charles Adderley nor, indeed, any other 
British official has been able to stem the advance of the British mer- 
chants and colonists. We regret that Sir Charles Adderley, whose 
name must always be associated intimately with the cause of Colonial 
freedom and emancipation, and self-government in South Africa and 
Australasia, should, upon this occasion, have been so short-sighted 
in the case of the tropical colonies of West Africa. Even then 
the germs of greater things were being planted in Nigeria, and it 
cannot but be regretted that the advice of Captain, afterwards the 
great Sir Richard Burton, was not followed, who had already 
prospected the West African coast, and had seen the unrivalled 
advantages of the Cameroon Mountains as “ a habitable Olympus,” 
in those regions where European deities might preside over African 
destinies. 

The counsels of despair were not followed in West Africa, and 
the Commission of 1865 is only known by its Report, which reads 
strangely now, and is of some documentary interest at the present 
crisis, when British and French interests are just being defined in this 
part of Africa. But there is no doubt that the epoch of revived 
interest must date back te the Ashantee Expedition of 1872, under 
Lord Wolseley, when “ King Coffee” was deposed, his magnificent 
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umbrella was captured, and his army of 40,000 warriors scattered. 
This expedition proved the determination of Great Britain to uphold, 
at all costs, her position in West Africa. 

It is, however, with the aims and objects of France that we are 
now chiefly concerned. Unlike ourselves, there has been a con- 
tinuity of French colonial policy in West Africa, even from a 
comparatively early date. More than thirty years ago, at Senegal, 
their establishments were very large, and at that time they made 
overtures to us for the possession of the settlement of Gambia. So 
remarkable has been the official neglect of the Gambia, which, in 
reality, is a water-way leading to the very heart of the French 
possessions in Senegambia, that even Sir Harry Johnston, than whom 
there is no better authority on West African affairs, advocated an 
exchange of it for other French possessions towards which our com- 
merce was directed. Indeed, in a paper on * British West Africa, 
and the Trade of the Interior,” read before the Fellows of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, in 1888-9, he informs us that arrangements were 
nearly made with the French Government, both before and after the 
German war, by which the Gambia would have been exchanged for 
the—to us—valuable possessions of the French gold coast, Porto 
Novo—and even the Gaboon; but the stupid resistance and loud 
outcry of those British merchants who were still lingering in a semi- 
bankrupt condition burked the proposal, and the Gambia has 
remained a restricted possession, our actual rule being confined to a 
very small area just at the mouth of the river, and one or two islets 
in the middle course. In the final adjustment of West African 
territories the exchange of Gambia might be one of those territorial 
barters which would help the French and not hurt us. There is no 
doubt that the time has come to settle amicably all these outstanding 
territorial disputes with our great neighbour, not in the spirit of 
jealousy and distrust, but in the temper of just and fair compromise. 
Africa is large enough for the ambitions of England and France. 

Assured in her possessions of .Algeria and Tunis, France, working 
from her Mediterranean base, looks across Africa—from north to south. 
Great Britain looks, contrariwise, from the Cape northwards. We 
want to connect Africa from one end to another, and an enthusiastic 
Frenchman, Prosper Bouniceau, once dreamt of an International 
Route, “ de Paris au Cap,” that would span the Sahara to the Niger, 
pass along the British, French, Spanish, German, and Portuguese 
settlements that fringe the West Coast, till it crossed the boundary 
line of the Cape Colony. French engineers are not wanting in 
magnificent conceptions and heroic ideals, and it was the project, if 
we mistake not, of French engineers to flood the Sahara, and trans- 
form the sandy deserts into an arm of the sea by a great engineering 
feat. But whilst we may smile at this heroic enthusiasm we must 
recollect that the Suez Canal was formerly a discredited scheme. 
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At any rate, France has great ideas with regard to Africa, and we 
fancy that we may discern their outlines upon the map. It is an 
axiom of modern colonisation that the first condition of prosperity is a 
railway, and if a trans-continental permanent way, the offspring of a 
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cosmopolitan spirit, is not possible, minor schemes can still be realised. 
Beginning with North and North-West Africa, Algerian railways 
attract our attention first of all, thrust forward from the three bases 
of Oran, Algiers, and Tunis. In the opinion of patriotic Frenchmen 
Algiers, as a convenient railway depét and as a stepping-stone 
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between Africa and Europe, is regarded as a most important place. 
Certainly, as a port of call for ships coming from the East, it is more 
frequented now than in former years. In 1886 the number of 
British vessels which coaled there was 85, in 1894 they had risen to 
1,118. But the prosperity of the city as it exists now is regarded as 
nothing in comparison with the prosperity which awaits it in the 
future, if, according to a reasonable development, it becomes a per- 
manent depét of the traffic of Western Sidan by means of a trans- 
Saharan railway. A glance at the map will show the track of the 
projected extension of the South Algerian Railway through Biskra, 
Wargla, Ain Salah, and on to Timbuktu. Individual Frenchmen, 
explorers and surveyors, have been busy of late years, and in view of 
the French genius for engineering projects, he would be a bold man 
who would assert that a trans-Saharan railway will never be made. 
Such geological surveys as those of Rolland in 1890, as well as the 
boring experiments made by the same gentleman (in 1893) in his 
search for water; the recent journey of Captain Monteil, who, enter- 
ing Africa at Senegal, crossed the bend of the Niger to Say, saw 
Sokoto, Bornu, Lake Tchad, and finally traversed the Sahara to 
Tripoli; the journey of M. Foureau, who has made a recent survey 
of the route from El Golea in South Algeria to Insala, crossing the 
plateau of Tademayt from north to south; the more recent scientific 
and geological examination of South Algeria by Captain Almand, 
together with many other enterprises too numerous to mention, all 
prove the zeal of the French people in opening up the Sahara. 
Patriotic Frenchmen exclaim that they should never allow themselves 
to be distanced by other nations after having scattered the germs of 
a great project by the efforts of Duveyrier, Duponchel, MacCartney, 
Soleillet, Polignac, and Say. In the lively Gallic imagination the 
only link wanted to make their Colonial Empire in North-West 
Africa a reality and a success is a trans-Saharan railway. In 
addition, such an enterprise would place them within striking distance 
of the Hinterland of Dahomey, of the Cameroons, and of Lake Tchad. 

Englishmen can never forget how the Niger valley and the Sahara 
itself were explored in past times by their own countrymen. M. 
Schirmer, in his account of the Sahara (p. 379), renders this tribute : 
“O’est Angleterre qui a envoyé au Sudan les premiéres Expédi- 
tions de Commerce qui soient venues du nord,” allusion being made 
to the missions of Denham and of Richardson, the latter being sent 
out by Lord Palmerston, with Dr. Barth and Overweg as his com- 
panions, to conclude a treaty with the chiefs of the wild Touareg 
Azdjer. 

To ourselves many another name will occur in connection with the 
country, such as James, Bowdich, Clapperton—“the Bayard of 
African travel ’’—Richard Lander, and, last not least, Mungo Park. 
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In North-West Africa we have certainly stepped aside to make room 
for France. 

With regard to the trans-Saharan railway the French argue that 
in comparison with the efforts of the Americans in bridging their 
continent it will be a bagatelle. This is what M. Gazeau de Vauti- 
bault, Directeur-Général de la Compagnie du Trans-Saharien, 
writes :— 


** Nous n’aurons pas la hardiesse de déclarer que, le trans-Saharien construit, 
quatre nouvelles compagnies se présenteront pour lui faire concurrence. Mais 
nous croyons pouvoir dire que, pour les Américains qui ont mené & bien la 
gigantesque entreprise du trans-Continental, ,la construction du trans-Saharien 
serait un jeu, une bagatelle. En effet, le trans-Saharien aura 2,400 kilométres 
d’Alger au Niger, dont 1°9200 seulement de Laghouat ou Géryville 4 Bourroum- 
Timbouctou. I] partira du bassin le plus riche, du bassin de la Méditerranée ; 
il passera i travers les oasis commergantes du Sahara, peuplées de 1,500,000 
habitants et aboutira aux bassins du Niger, du Tchad, du Bénéoué, du Chari de 
l'Ogowé et méme au Coude du Congo peupleés de 120 millions d’habitants.” 


With regard to the character of the country this somewhat enthu- 
siastic Frenchman writes :— 


“Le pays entre Alger et le Niger est composé de larges plateaux sans déclivité 
sensible, sans grandes lignes de faite & franchir, avec de longues vallées presque 
constamment a sec. Si, avec l’audace premiére qui est une des qualités de leur 
génie, les Ameéricains sont parvenus a poser avec des Chinois 4 kilométres de voie 
par jour, les Frangais, sur le parcours facile du Sahara, pourront opérer plus vite, 
et en trois ans, deux ans, pousser leurs locomotives jusqu’aux rives du Niger.” 


Paul Radiot, an enthusiastic Frenchman, propounds another idea 
in a pamphlet, called Le Trans-Saharien Trans-Atlantique. Instead of 
making Lake Chad and the regions of Central Africa the objective 
of a trans-Saharan route, he would make South America and Per- 
nambuco the ultimate bourne of a land-and-sea route. Conakry, or 
Rio-Nunez, in French Guinea, would be the kind of Liverpool for 
the trans-Atlantic passage, and a French West African settlement the 
flourishing Brindisi of the West, for all the Latin races of the South 
American continent. The route would be by Carthagena, Oran, 
Timbuctoo, Bammakou, Conakry, or Rio-Nunez, thence to Pernam- 
buco, the whole journey occupying seven and a-quarter days, or, with 
accelerated train service, six days from Bordeaux. This would take 
the place of the ocean service of fourteen days from Bordeaux to 
Pernambuco rid Dakar. There is something poetically grand in this 
railway scheme, which aims at bringing Europe, Africa, and America 
into closer communication by means of the nearest land transit. The 
trans-Atlantic trip from Dakar or Conakry to Pernambuco would un- 
doubtedly be a short one compared with the North Atlantic passages, 
and would be made over less stormy seas, but would the stream of 
goods traffic or of emigrants of Latin races from Europe to South 
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America be enough to pay the expenses of a trans-Saharan route ? 
Trans-shipment also is a very serious consideration, and there is no 
really good harbour on the West Coast of Africa, with the exception 
of Free Town, the capital of Sierra Leone, from the Cape Verde 
Islands to the island of Fernando Po. It is a remarkable physical fact 
that along the coasts of Africa there are so few good natural harbours. 
This fact, more than any other, contributed in past times to seal up 
the interior, and it has always been a great obstacle to railways, there 
being no convenient wharfage from Nature’s hand. At Table Bay, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Port Natal, our own colonists have 
long experienced to the full the evils of this natural disadvantage, 
which has to be remedied by costly harbour works. 

For all their trans-Saharan schemes the French work at an advan- 
tage from a Mediterranean base, and railway communication is receiv- 
ing an impetus in Tunis as well as at Algiers and Oran. In addition to 
the present system there are projected lines (1) from Tunis to Susa 
vid Zaghouan, Bouficha, and Enfidaville, with a branch line through 
the Fahs Plain; (2), from Susa to Kairwan, starting from a junction 
on the above-named line at Kalaa Kebira, and passing by Kroussiah 
and the camp of Sidi-el-Hani; (3), Susa to Moknine rid Msaken with 
eventual prolongation to Sfax; (4), branch line on the Tunis-Susa 
Railway to Nebuel, passing by Mornag, Khanguet, Grombalia, and 
Hammamet ; (5), prolongation of the Tunis-Hammamet-el-lif line to 
Menzel-Bou-Zelfa, passing by Fondouk, Djedid, and Soliman, with 
eventual prolongation to Kelibia (Galippia). 

In Senegal itself the French have certainly. made considerable 
strides in their efforts to connect 8. Louis and Dakar with the 
interior. Between 8. Louis and the Niger France holds a large 
number of military posts. Bammakou on the Niger, which was 
gained by Captain Gallieni in 1880, is 1,000 miles from S. Louis 
and 325 miles only from Khays and the Senegal termination of 
navigation. A railway communication connecting Senegal with the 
Niger is a main point of French West African policy. If a further 
connection can be made between Bammakou and the forts of Assinie 
and Grand Bassam on the Ivory Coast, our colonies of the Gambia 
and Sierra Leone would be effectually isolated and the whole of the 
Hinterland won over to the French. At the same time this nation 
would deflect a great deal of the trade to themselves and could play 
a waiting game with regard to the Timbuctoo, and possibly the 
Saharan extension. 

Sooner or later the question of the various spheres of West African 
administration will have to be decided on broad lines. The little 
coast-strips and settlements which colour and diversify the map of 
West Africa are nothing in themselves if they are not to imply an 
extension in the Hinterland. Granted that concessions are made to 
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France on the west and that such a position as Gambia was surren- 
dered to her, Great Britain would be justified in asking for compen- 
sation in the kingdom of Sokoto and the Haussa States. It is most 
desirable that all outstanding difficulties with France should be 
amicably settled, and it is a pity that a basis of a good understanding 
on the subject of the “ French shore ” in Newfoundland cannot be 
found in an adjustment of West African affairs. England can 
offer much to France, and the colonial and world-wide interest of 
both nations are bound up together in many parts of the world. The 
ambition of France is for a North African Empire, and who shall say 
that she is not the best power in Europe to take in hand the task 
of civilisation and colonisation? North Africa and the vast sub- 
tropical annexe on the South isa great prize and lies close to the 
doors, as it were, of Europe. Surely, by the very force of geogra- 
phical circumstances, the destinies of Colonial France lie rather on the 
West than the East of Africa. The upper waters of the Niger are 
worth far more to her than the upper waters of the Nile, and a 
railway from 8. Louis to Assinie would be infinitely more valuable 
than extension of railways in Egypt or on the East of Africa. If 
the Saharan railway scheme ever became a reality, the Mediterranean 
influence of France would be vastly increased. Great Britain could 
view with sympathy and approbation the African expansions of 
Colonial France, especially if the settlement of West African affairs 
could bring peaceable adjustments elsewhere. Probably one of the 
best guarantees for the peace of the world would be a cordial under- 
standing between England and France on all outstanding Colonial 
questions. To begin with, a give-and-take spirit should be created, 
and if England, which has long been a pioneer influence in West 
Africa from the days of the earliest explorers, is willing to surrender 
privileges and positions to France, she should be met in a similar 
mood. It would be an evil day if a disputed boundary in the valley 
of the Niger, or a doubtful treaty with a savage chief, should ever be 
permitted to embroil the peaceful relations of France and England. 
There is room for all in Africa. ; 
WILiiaM GRESWELL. 
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THERE are few aspects'of the Eternal Feminine more disheartening 
to contemplate than the alarming increase of that monstrous regiment 
of women which threatens before very long to spread throughout the 
length and breadth of this city of London. It is no exaggeration to 
say that every day, almost every post, brings to any one with the 
faintest chance of getting employment for his fellow-creatures, appeals 
for work so piteous that they might melt a heart of stone. What is 
to be done There is a prejudice against Lethal chambers, though 
they offer such a tempting and immediate solution. Think of the 
opportunities of winning the martyr’s crown, and the comforting 
certainty of contributing to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Still, if we must turn our backs upon this attractive 
~emedy, there remains the far harder and more thankless task of 
attempting to reduce this monstrous regiment to something like disci- 
pline and order. For at present it has little of the regiment about it 
but its name; it is simply an innumerable host, blindly bent upon 
forcing its way into professions, many of them already so desperately 
overcrowded that they are utterly incapable of yielding anything 
approaching to a comfortable subsistence. 

Clearly some one has blundered. Or perhaps it would be truer, as 
well as kinder, to say that the leaders of the host have not yet 
sufficiently recognised how vitally important it is before proceeding 
further to take stock of their resources, and to draw up a definite plan 
of campaign. What, after all, have women accomplished during this 
Victorian era, and what, under more enlightened direction, may they 
hope to accomplish within the lifetime of this generation ? 

A leap in the dark is proverbially dangerous. Therefore I insist 
on the time limit, and refuse to consider anything but that intensely 
practical question, the best means of securing for every woman-worker 
a reasonable living wage. Now, working, or “ professional,’’ women, 
to use a phrase of the moment, fall naturally into two divisions, those 
who can afford a long and expensive training, and those who cannot. 
For the first there are the universities, the musical colleges, or the 
schools of art ; for the second there are merely the ordinary resources 
of middle-class secondary education. Naturally the first division has 
a long way the better chance, though even here there are a few con- 
siderations which might give the thoughtful pause. University 
training for women has now a record of a quarter of a century 
behind it ; and have the great mass of women-students set the world 
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ina blaze? Is it even certain that as many as 75 per 
manage to secure a return at all adequate to the capit 


cent. of them 
al invested in 


their education ? Individual instances of remarkable achievement 
will occur, of course, to every mind, but brilliant women are no new 


invention of the Victorian era. Had not the eighteer 


ith cent ury its 


précieuses, even if they were sometimes précieuses ridicules, and did 
not Renaissance Italy witness a remarkable outburst of academic 


success? University education has done much, but 


it has not so 


far justified all the more sanguine expectations of its promoters. 


Probably too much was made throughout of early p 
individual attainment. Both in physical growth and 


roficiency and 
in intellectual 


development the girl of from eighteen to five-and-twenty is far in 
advance of her brother of the same age. But because she gets before 
him in the class lists, it by no means follows that she will be any- 


where but a long way behind him, should she succee 


~l in entering 


any of the learned professions. Moreover, university women are 


still somewhat of a picked class. Perhaps as time go 
system becomes more popular this selectness will dim 


es on and the 
inish; indeed, 


there are already signs of its diminution. But if the numerical 


increase of the women-students brings with it a gener 
the intellectual level, my 75 per cent. of economic 

certainly suffer loss. Indeed, even if the standard | 
is there no fear that university training may become 

market? What are we all going to do with it ? 


al lowering of 
successes will 
maintained, 
a drug in the 


There are the learned professions, but as the Law and the Church 
cherish a not unreasonable prejudice against any surrender to the 
monstrous regiment, these reduce themselves in the case of women 
practically to one. To do my sex justice, they have not as yet shown 
any great eagerness to trespass upon the forbidden ground. Perhaps 


they have been frightened by the lengthy roll of brief 
or the poverty of the clergy has helped to strengthe1 


less barristers, 
1 their respect 


for St. Paul’s admonitions. But in medicine they have fought a 
good fight and come out victorious, at any rate for the moment. There 
is a definite demand for their services within certain limits, narrower 


limits perhaps than they are quite willing to recognise. 
sometimes to anticipate an increase in the number of 
only to consult a member of their own sex, which 


They appear 
vomen anxious 
shows a more 


touching confidence in the growth of sisterly disinterestedness or— 
5 D 
may I say—Transatlantic delicacy, than some of us are quite able to 


share. Moreover, the exceptionally long training, 


strain upon health, which it involves, must of necessity 
the profession of the few, though even those few may ¢ 


and the enormous 


make medicine 
ventually find 


themselves ¢/e ¢vop in a line of life so notoriously overcrowded. 
Educational work remains still as of old, the main field for the 


employment of women and the most lucrative withal. 
ploy 
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know at present of two alternatives worthy of mention, the public 
service, and that exceedingly indefinite and precarious means of sub- 
sistence vaguely described as literature. Unfortunately, teaching 
is just at present a little out of favour. There are fashions in 
professions quite as much as in bonnets, and if you proved to 
demonstration the undoubted fact that the higher salaries paid to 
women with the administrative ability and power of organization 
required for official life, can only justly be compared with those of 
women who have proved their possession of the same capacity as head- 
mistresses or principals of colleges, you would be as far as ever from 
convincing the average girl-student that a rush into the ranks of the 
public service could only succeed in creating an order of minor offi- 
cials, at salaries inferior probably to those paid to competent assistant 
teachers. Yet ask half the girls now at the Universities, who have 
their own living to earn, how they propose to earn it, and they will 
answer, “ In any way except by teaching.” Press the question home, 
and you will find that the altruists incline to the public service, and 
the individualists to a profession, about which they are in such bliss- 
ful ignorance that they use journalism and literature as interchange- 
able terms. If they only knew a little more of the position and 
prospects of the average woman-journalist, of the desperate struggle 
to make both ends meet, of the necessity of accepting the most hum- 
drum and distasteful tasks, of the trials of the interviewer, and the 
endless subterfuges of the society reporter! But they have heard of 
the lady who swayed South African politics, or they see occasional con- 
tributions to the daily papers headed by well-known names. Never 
for one moment do they suspect what should be proclaimed far and 
wide and made matter of common knowledge, that the really successful 
women-journalists—successful, that is to say, from a masculine and not 
a merely feminine standpoint—can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Nor, as far as one can see, is this likely ever to be different. 
The supposed freedom of a journalist’s life, with its possible literary 
introductions, is at least as attractive to young men as it is to young 
women; and which sex will in the long run prove best able to withstand 
the inevitable strain and unwholesome conditions of the journalist’s 
life? If a woman cannot do night work, and regular night work, 
the prizes of Fleet Street are not for her. I do not say that she may 
not make a living, but she will have to content herself with a kind 
of journalism, far enough removed from literature—with the chatty 
article, or the women’s papers, with the Porget-Me-Nots, the Home 
Notes, the Nursery Chats, and the hundred-and-one scrappy periodicals 
which have so successfully hit off the taste of the rising generation, 
that they bid fair to reduce England once again to a condition of 
illiteracy. Indeed, there is a deeper depth still. What shall be said 
of the journalistic tout, unconnected with even the most ephemeral 
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of newspapers, who lives by pouncing upon little scraps of informa- 
tion, and hawking them round the different newspaper offices, eking 
out, heaven knows how, the precarious existence doled out to her in 
shillings and half-crowns by the shrewd business manager. Is that 
a life which commends itself to an educated woman? No, there is 
room in the world for a few more women-doctors, there will probably 
in the future be a very considerable demand for women as factory 
inspectors, inspectors of schools, officers of health, superintendents of 
cottage homes, matrons of prisons and workhouses, and highly trained 
philanthropic workers, but for anything except the woman who is 
content to make the wages of occasional journalism supplement other 
resources, this London world has no place. And occasional work is 
not strictly speaking professional work in journalism or anywhere 
else. 

For all of which reasons it is a pity that teaching has gone out of 
fashion. It remains the safest of all professions ; it gives the longest 
and most regular holidays—no trifling matter to a sex whose work is 
liable to such curious ups and downs, and which is so little calculated 
as yet to stand a long-continued strain—and it calls for many of 
those faculties of patience, painstaking, sympathy, and the like, with 
which women are specially endowed. To be sure, it is ill-paid in its 
lower branches, but what profession is not? It does not, like art and 
literature, belong only to those who can afford to wait. Moreover, to 
young artists and authors seeking a temporary remedy for the 
sickness of hope deferred, it offers at least as much assistance as the 
journalistic, or secretarial work, to which they generally turn in 
preference. Nor does it appear that the divine fire is more likely to 
be quenched by an effort to impart the multiplication table than by 
adding up endless columns of accounts or concocting society para- 
graphs. The demand for high-school mistresses is steady and con- 
stant ; the demand for really competent private governesses is likely 
to increase, if the growing dissatisfaction with high-school methods 
proceeds at anything like its present rate. For the world is slowly 
waking up to the fact that there is something “ rotten in the state of 
Denmark ”’ when at eighteen—nay, at five-and-twenty, and at ages 
so far beyond that I shudder to think of them—women are still 
in that stage of intellectual development that hopes for salvation 
from attendance at lectures. Yet, when one comes to think of it, 
what other result can be expected from a system ingeniously calculated 
to develop just those faculties of ready assimilation and mechanical 
reproduction in which the feminine mind is strongest, whilst neglecting 
to cultivate the independent judgment and thorough grasp of one fact 
before proceeding on to another, in which it is notoriously weak ? 
Yet this, with its multiplicity of subjects, is the inevitable outcome of 
the high-school curriculum. How many schools, for instance, expect 
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any written work but the copying out of practically dictated notes ? 
how many insist upon home reading ? They cannot, of course, when 
ten subjects are being taught in time which would barely allow of 
five. But since one subject would sufficiently attain the sole end and 
aim of education, why trouble about the nine’ To encourage 
smattering, and to fail to make the pupil understand that she per- 
sonally must learn how to learn, and that no one on earth can do it 
for her, is to leave her practically helpless when she is thrown upon 
her own resources. The pity of it is that the average girl, with her 
own way to make in the world, is so very often dependent upon these 
public day schools for her sole preparation. She it is who swells the 
crowd of struggling clerks and secretaries that form the main body of 
the monstrous regiment of women. If fortunate, she gets three years 
first at a university, and wastes the first over learning what ought to 
have been learnt at school. She has never been taught to work 
alone, and her one idea of work is lectures; indeed, the last thing 
that seems to occur to her mind is that she is expected to think. 
Hence, she is often immeasurably behind a girl who has had the 
advantage of the individual attention of a well-educated woman. I 
shall be told, of course, that for the great mass of high-school girls 
this advantage is unattainable, because of expense. It may be so, 
though where there are two or three sisters in a family I fancy that 
the sum total of their school fees would often go far to secure the 
services of a competent governess. But even if it were true, might not 
the girl be given a penny ticket and turned loose for a year or two in 
a public library? I am not sure but what she would in time get 
beyond the shelves labelled “ Fiction” ; at least her mental constitution 
would not have been ruined by her efforts to swallow open-mouthed a 
mass of information that she had not time to digest. 

But this is a digression, justifiable only in so far as it seems to 
promise that the profession of the private governess may once more 
receive the honour which is its due. The honour and the remunera- 
tion, for such parents as realise the desirability of not sending their 
daughters to school, will look for a high standard of attainment in 
the individual teacher. And to obtain this they must be prepared to 
pay a salary equal at least to that offered by the schools—say, from 
£100 to £120 non-resident, and £60 or £70 resident, with a propor- 
tionate prospect of increase for age and experience. There are many 
such posts now, there will be more hereafter; and it will not be one 
of the least of fate’s ironies if the age that has witnessed the public 
school development should close with the rehabilitation of that 
unjustly despised individual, the finishing governess. 

Of course, she will no longer be expected to be an accomplished 
musician and able to give instruction in oil, water-colour, and every 
other form of painting, not to mention dancing and the art of deport- 
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ment. The esthetic revival of the century, if it has done nothing 
else, has at least taught us that Art is long, and that a lifetime of 
work is all too short to win even one of her prizes. It has taught us 
also to accept none but the best possible training even for the youngest 
of our future artists, and has proportionately lessened the demand 
for teachers of art and music. Therefore it behoves every woman, 
whose special gifts incline her towards any form of art as a means 
of livelihood, to sit down first and face this problem, that Art like 


‘literature is a luxury for the few. At the very best it is only a lottery 


in which the prizes are few and the blanks innumerable. Without 
going into the vexed question of whether or not woman is endowed 


with any great measure of creative power, it may at once be admitted 


that nobody can hope to live by painting pictures or composing 
operas. Doubtless, there is the lower level of interpretation, but 
though many are the called to the platform of the subscription 


‘concert, few indeed are the chosen to whom the great paying public 
‘vouchsafes its permanent applause. What is true of music is even 


truer of the stage, the most eagerly sought after of all professions in 
a generation greedy for freedom and variety. ‘The many fail, the- 
one succeeds ;”’ but the success of that one so dazzles the poor foolish 


aspirants, whom nature and the outspoken criticism of the theatrical 


manager will assuredly relegate to the last row of supers, that they 


‘are ready to part with their little all to the dramatic agent, and to. 


beg, borrow, or steal the sum needed to enable them “ for this time 
only” to play Ophelia to a sleepy afternoon house packed with 
sympathising friends, sprinkled here and there with yawning but 


‘indulgent critics. No; if Art is to be a paying profession, it can only 


be in the lower é/e of teacher, or in some one of the many forms of 
applied art with which recent exhibitions have made us familiar. Of 
teachers the supply far exceeds the demand, and the individual has. 
always to face the serious competition of the large institutions. In 
applied art the market has to be nursed, if not created, but there 
is good hope that for some time yet demand may keep ahead of 
supply. 

But to come to the most important part of my subject,’ the 
openings that exist for girls who have no special artistic gifts, 
and whose abilities are not above the average. Roughly speaking, 
these fall under three headings — business, including all forms 
of clerical and secretarial work; trades and handicrafts ; nursing 
and other branches of domestic economy. And it may be said at 
once that of these three the first, though far the most frequently 
chosen, offers a much less favourable prospect than either of the 
others. This is not from any lack of business ability amongst 
women ; given proper training, they are at least as capable as their 
sisters across the Channel, whose power of conducting their own and 
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their husbands’ affairs is universally recognised. But when a woman 
enters upon a business life, she enters perhaps the sphere of all others 
where she will have to face the keenest competition from the opposite 
sex. For women of capital and enterprise we have been told by Miss 
Margaret Bateson, who speaks from experience, there are vacant 
places in manufacture, unsuspected as yet perhaps by the man-manu- 
facturer. There are demands which a woman’s quick perception and 
a woman’s taste will enable her to create, for there is a large leisured 
class of buyers without imagination enough to know what they want, 
but. perfectly capable of recognising a “ felt need’ when they see a 
tempting article before them. Certainly there is no inherent reason 
why women should not be manufacturers, why they should not con- 
trol large business concerns, why they should not be bankers, stock- 
brokers, merchants, or what they please, provided that first they are 
capitalists. But it is an important proviso, and will sound a little 
ironical in the ears of the struggling clerk or secretary, unsuccess- 
fully trying to make both ends meet upon a pittance of a pound a 
week. And that is what business mostly means for our monstrous 
xegiment of women, what it must mean in a field where women have 
ito face the competition of all the clerks and secretaries, both male and 
female, who are living at home. Their existence keeps salaries, and 
anust always keep them, at a level which, though it makes a very fair 
showing in the family budget, is a wholly inadequate sum to main- 
tain a solitary boy or girl in even tolerable working condition. 

The worst of it is that whilst the boy goes on and in time gets 
aman’s,wages, the girl as a rule does not. The superior posts open 
40 women are proportionately very few, and they are not infre- 
quently supplied from the ranks of women with university training, 
who, as-a large firm of chemists remarked of their superintendent, 
seem better able to maintain discipline and order, and have more 
power of organization. So that the average woman clerk is fortunate 
af in course of time she succeeds in making thirty shillings a week ; 
she may reckon herself favoured, indeed, if she ever attains to two 
pounds. Nor, all things considered, is it reasonable to ask a business 
man to pay more ; at any rate, it is useless, so long as every vacancy 
can be filled up fifty times over at the prevailing rates. There is 
nothing for it but to regard clerical work as the fitting employment 
for girls whose earnings are assisted to the extent of at least free 
lodging with their families, and to advise the unassisted to betake 
themselves as soon as possible to some other way of earning a living. 
T’o say this is, of course, to lay oneself open to the charge of blas- 
pheming against the doctrine of the living wage, but in face of that 
other and older economic law regarding the relation between supply 
and demand, I see no help for it but to look upon the pay given to 
women for work whick demands so little special training as economi- 
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cally justified. It may be different in the social millennium, but the 
leaders of our monstrous regiment cannot afford to wait for that. 
Moreover, as the woman appears to have been intended by nature 
to form part of a family, which only the man can found, it seems 
impossible to quarrel with a state of society resting upon that 
natural basis. To iniveigh against the different rates paid to men 
and women for the same or similar work seems a little like wasting 
one’s breath in railing at the constitution of the universe. 

Further, if a woman is even to retain her present position in the 
business world, she must look to it that she makes her value felt. 
She has many advantages, she is punctual, painstaking, patient of 
monotony, amenable to discipline, ready and willing; indeed, she 
errs as a rule rather from excess of zeal than from its defect. But 
she has two things to learn : first that her health is her only capital, 
and secondly that to rise above mediocrity it is necessary to think for 
yourself. For this last shortcoming her educators have much to 
answer for; but it cannot be too clearly understood that in the 
struggle for existence there is no room for the typist who has not at 
any rate the intelligence of the average compositor, nor for the 
secretary who forgets to post important letters, or encloses the letter 
to “ Dear Mr. A.” in the envelope addressed to “Mrs. B.” It is 
lapses of this sort which mar at present so much of women’s work, 
and to which apparently all but the very few are so singularly liable, 
largely, I fancy, because they have been studiously taught to leave 
out of account physiological facts. What wonder then if they insist 
upon ignoring the most elementary laws of health and show a ten- 
dency to look upon eating and drinking as a criminal form of self- 
indulgence? I don’t say that a proper supply of blood to the brain 
would free the world of folly, but it would be at least worth trying 
whether more meat and the disappearance of all prejudices against 
sofas would not go a long way towards securing that desirable con- 
summation. 

Nursing as a profession is already sufficiently.well known and 
sufficiently popular to need no special recommendation ; but perhaps 
all good people interested in diminishing, as far as possible, the appal- 
ling number of clerks might profitably turn their attention to the 
openings which exist in kindred employments. There is at present 
quite a large demand for really competent matrons, qualified to take 
charge of cottage homes, workhouse schools, rescue homes, training 
homes for young servants, and similar institutions. Naturally, such 
women must have learned their work, either by acting as assistant 
matrons or in some of the institutions which teach domestic economy, 
if not in actual domestic service. For this last there is a great deal 
to be said. The difficulty, no doubt, is the association with women 
of less refinement, which domestic service involves ; but there are 
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many women living alone in flats all over London who would 
gladly pay another woman £20 or £25 a year to be relieved of all 
domestic worry. And how much better off would this glorified 
general servant be with her £25 and her free board and lodging and 
laundry expenses, than the struggling clerk or secretary with her £50 
a year! ‘To realise what that means, you have only to remember that 
to get board and lodging in any decent family, or in any of the homes 
for girls employed in business, is scarcely possible under 15s. a week, 
and seldom possible for that, which leaves the clerk exactly 5s. for 
clothes, fares, washing and all minor expenses. 

The great difficulty with regard to these matronships, as well as 
with regard to the trades and handicrafts, into which it would be so 
desirable to draft large bodies of superfluous women, is the prevailing 
ignorance about them even amongst those well acquainted with 
women’s work in general. A matron of a rescue home must know 
laundry work in all its branches, and requires to be told where, how, 
and for what sum she can get the necessary training. So, too, with 
other trades. Educated women can be dressmakers, milliners, shirt- 
makers, decorators, designers, embroiderers; one or two are jewellers, 
some are printers, engravers, photographers ; others run hotels, board- 
ing-houses, and even theatres and music halls, and, what is more, 
make them pay. But, indeed, if all the trades in which women have « 
hand were to be enumerated, this article would become encyclopedic. 
There is no lack of trades, but there is a very great lack of any 


reliable source of information as to pay, prospects, and conditions of 


apprenticeship. Where is the girl to turn who wants employment ¥ 
and where, again, is the employer to turn when he wants a desirable 
apprentice ? Marriages may be made in heaven, but business engage- 
ments are not. Some link there ought to be between employer and 
employed, some central information office which shall do for women 
at home what the Emigrants’ Information Office has done so success- 
fully for the far smaller number of women going to the colonies. 
Something of the kind is being done for this or that class of women- 
workers; but what is needed is a central bureau, or head-quarters 
staff, where the movements of the whole army can be brought into 
focus, so that the extra strength of one battalion can be drained off 
into another. 

There are various pitfalls besetting such a scheme. It may 
be too philanthropic, and so become confounded with existing 
charitable agencies; it may indulge in fads, social or economic, and 
so succeed in alienating whole sections of the working community ; 
or it may attempt to be too all-embracing, and so lessen its own 
chances of success. But supposing it confines itself strictly at first 
to occupations in which women of a standard of education, not 
inferior, say, to that required by the General Post-Office of its junior 
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clerks, are already engaged, it is easy to see that under competent 
management it might prove of inestimable benefit to the great mass 
of women-workers. Such an office has just been started in Liverpool, 
and an experiment of the same sort on a larger scale is about to be 
tried in London, a Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 
with the Liverpool Bureau as its first and most important local 
branch. It is under the auspices of the National Union of Women- 
Workers, and will very shortly be in working order. 

Meanwhile, since nothing said of that which has as yet no 
existence can be counted as criticism, it is possible to speak plainly of 
some things which no such institution can hope to achieve. It cannot 
lo more than alleviate the distress existing amongst the elderly and 
incompetent. Indeed, it is a question whether it can do any- 
thing for such cases, however distressing, except refer them to the 
charitable, or semi-charitable, agencies already existing. The first 
necessity is to gain the confidence of employers, and to do this the 
Bureau must establish a reputation for providing only really compe- 
tent persons to fill the vacant posts. It would be deplorable if, with 
the example of the charitable agencies before it to which,’ I fear, 
scarcely any employer of standing ever thinks of applying, it did any- 
ching to increase the employers’ distrust of societies in general, or to 
strengthen that conviction, which dies so hard amongst the rich and 
leisured, that any woman who works. for her living becomes ipso facto 
one of the class “whom one has to be kind to.” No, it must keep 
clear of “ poor ladies,” and “ distressed gentlewomen,” and all the 
other names for the hopelessly inefficient. This may sound hard, or 
unchristian, or unfeeling, or what you will; but it is better for the 
sake of doing a great right to do a little wrong than to take any 
step which will have the effect of still further damaging the chances 
in life of the really efficient by intensifying the suspicion to which 
they are already subject by reason of their sex. Let it be a purely 
business scheme, worked on business principles, and in the long run 
compelling respect from the business-like employer. 

Again, as Sir Walter Besant has said, in a paper whose large- 
hearted generosity looks, perhaps, to a wider scheme than seems at the 
moment practicable, such a Bureau will have no cause to advocate 
anything, “not even the equalisation of woman’s pay with man’s 
pay. It will have nothing to do with temperance, charity, the 
franchise, purity, religion, emancipation, or anything in the world but 
work and pay.” I should like to add “nothing to do with sex or 
sentiment,” but that is an idea which Sir Walter Besant is, apparently, 
too chivalrous to cherish. 

Lastly, the Bureau must endeavour to guard against a suspicion, 
that has already found utterance in one of the daily papers, of 
wishing in any way to extend the rivalry between male and female 
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labour. Its object is the very opposite. Like Mr. Chamberlain it 
seeks to find fresh markets, and it hopes thereby to decrease the 
number of women competing in the existing markets. Probably not 
the least important side of its work will be its function as an adviser. 
As its prospectus states, it will endeavour to be in touch with all 
institutions for women’s education and training, so as to be able to 
tell girls and their parents how best to proceed in procuring the 
definite professional training which is becoming increasingly necessary 
for any kind of woman’s work. It will try to use to the uttermost 
existing educational facilities, and to develop those which are as yet 
only embryonic. It will also try to establish communication with 
every important centre of work in the provinces, so that posts may 
no longer go begging in Lancashire whilst in London fifty women 
tumble over each other for the most trivial appointment. 

All this will need money at the start, though, if successful, such an 
institution ought ultimately to be self-supporting. There will, of 
course, be a scale of charges for registration, as in the best managed 
existing registries, involving probably a small percentage upon salaries 
obtained. But of such details it is perhaps premature to speak, until 
the Central Bureau for the Employment of Women has become an 
accomplished fact. 


Janet E. Hocarrn. 
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“ Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing ; 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years ; 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day.” 


Frw passages, outside the absolute first class of poetry, are so 
charming as this “ Apology,” as its author called it. Its gentle 
dreamy melancholy is charming; its modesty is charming. But 
further than this it is the best general introduction to the poetry of 
William Morris. It contains in its six stanzas the answers to all the 
questions that anyone is likely to ask about the poet. “ A charming 
modesty” is usually a synonym for an undue, if genuine, self- 
depreciation ; and doubtless there are plenty of admirers of William 
Morris, with zeal outrunning their discretion, who refuse to regard 
him as, in very truth, 


“The idle singer of an empty day.” 


There were even indications in his later writings and doings that 
Morris himself did not regard this as an exhaustive label. He seems 
to have belonged to that small class of men who become more 
hopeful of the good results of definite reforms as they become older, 
instead of more diffident of human efforts and more and more inclined 
to “ faintly trust the larger hope.” One result of his connection with 
politics was surely lamentable; every cultured Socialist feels bound to 
deny that he was “the idle singer of an empty day.” Therefore 
let us hasten to say that, politics apart, this familiar phrase, and the 
whole “ Apology ” in which it occurs and recurs, is just the long and 
short of the whole matter. The poet’s modesty is no less charming 
because it is perfectly just. And the poet meant what he said. In 
the “ Envoi” to The Earthly Paradise the Book is bidden to seek out 
Geoffrey Chaucer in “ The Land of Matters Unforgot,” and deliver a 
message of which the following lines are part. 


‘* For this he ever said, who sent me forth 
To seek a place amid thy company ; 
That howsoever little was my worth 
Yet was he worth een just so much as I; 
He said that rhyme hath Little skill to lie ; 
Nor feigned to cast his worser part away 
In idle singing for an empty day. 

* . . 


* * 
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“ Thou, keen-eyed, reading me, mayst read him through, 
For surely little is there left behind ; 
No power great deeds unnameable to do ; 
No knowledge for which words he may not find, 
No love of things as vague as autumn wind— 
Earth of the earth lies hidden by my clay, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 


. ' ‘ . ‘ 
Death have we hated, knowing not what it meant ; 
Life have we loved through green leaf and through sere, 
Though still the less we knew of its intent ; 
The earth and heaven, through countless year on year 
Slow changing, were to us but curtains fair 
Hung round about a little room, where play 
Weeping and laughter of man’s empty day.” 

I have quoted these lines, partly because The Earthly Paradise is 
the poem by which Morris is best known and will probably be longest 
remembered, partly because they are directly and avowedly personal. 
The same burden is constantly recurring throughout Morris’s poems ; 
but those poems are almost all narrative or semi-dramatic, and an 
objector is always at liberty to point out that the philosophy of a 
dramatic and even of a narrative poem cannot be proved to represent 
exactly the views of the poet himself. 

Now, nobody can deny the evident sincerity of this confession; nor 
can I deny that the tone of the poet almost forces an “ apology” from 
the critic. If the poet himself felt that he had scarcely the right to 
break in upon the stern strife of men and cities, upon the “ serious 
business of life,” with his “idle singing,’ how much more doubtful 
must the usefulness of his task appear to the mere critic, when he 
proposes to discuss works which at the outset bespeak the world’s 
consideration with so deprecating an air! 

There are times when apologies of this sort savour of affectation. 
The Turks are not always invading Greece, nor is every year a 
Diamond Jubilee. There seems to be sometimes a lull in “ the 
cannonade and the desperate strife.’”” The forces, or at any rate the 
lungs, of the fighters are temporarily exhausted. Burning questions, 
though their Vestals keep alive the sacred seeds of fire, seem unable 
to set the Thames ablaze. At such times, cwm, as Cicero says, cum, 
vacui curis, etiam quid in calo fiat scire avemus, the tears and laughter 
of the Muses fall on more heedful ears. Poets and versifiers are 
indeed continually at work, careless of war’s alarms, e’en masters and 
mistresses of themselves though China or Athens fall, collecting the 
tears and distributing them through ever-attenuated channels with 
snowy margins stretching out towards the infinite, echoing or repeating 
the laughter through shells or reeds or scrannel straws, or whatever at 
present serves their turn till phonographs themselves can be placed on 
the slopes of Parnassus. But in times so full of incident as the 
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present, though poets may publish, unless their subject is Nansen or 


“the Great Assassin,” nobody marks them. 


Herein lies the explanation of the comparative indifference with 
which the public received the news of the death of a man who in one 
way and another has certainly been a remarkable figure in our times. 
One or two people seem to have been angry at this neglect. Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham wrote a letter. He suggested a delightful and 
most tantalising picture of the University of Oxford absorbed in the 
study of Menander, instead of paying some public honour to the bier 
of William Morris as it was borne by the railway through Oxford 
station. <A study truly worthy of “the home of lost causes and 
impossible ideals! ’’ And yet is it so impossible? The tombs of 
Egypt have just restored to us one Greek poet. Who knows but 
that Mr. Grahame and Zhe Saturday Review may yet have the oppor- 
tunity of testing the polish of their wit and the elegance of their 
writing by the light of Menander’s comedies? “Can haughty Time 
be just ?”’ 

Meantime it was not Menander that held the University of Oxford 
in bondage in the long vacation of 1896; far more probably it was 
University Extension. And with the public at large it was neither 
of these things. Rather was it the Presidential Election in America ; 
and the Situation in Turkey; and the Visit of the Czar; and the 
War in Matabeleland; and the Revelations of Bismarck; not to 
mention the hardly stilled mutterings of the Jameson Raid and the 
Venezuelan Frontier Question ! 

But if one could not allege the placid dulness of the European 
situation as an excuse for introducing the topic of this article, perhaps 
one might plead novelty with some show of reason. Fashions change 
and topics change with such rapidity in these days. Some little time 
ago Mr. Balfour published a book called The Foundations of Belief, 
which was not unnaturally on everybody’s tongue. A month or so 
later a distinguished editor, giving advice to a young writer who 
wished to make his début with a refutation of that work, said: “ You 
are too late for that book ; everyone has forgotten all about it.” A 
few weeks ago it was Nansen—Nansen—Nansen ; but now he has 
drifted back, for the present, into the obscurity of an Arctic winter. 
It is comparatively so long a time since William Morris died that it 
may be advisable to recall some of the dates in his literary life which 
doubtless appeared in the obituary notices at the time of his death. 
Born in 1834, he published The Defence of Guenevere and Other Poems 
in 1858. After an interval of nearly ten years appeared The Life and 
Death of Jason in 1867; during the three following years The Earthly 
Paradise. During the same years Morris produced, in collaboration 
with Eric Magniisson, some translations from the Icelandic, in 1869 
Grettis Saga, in 1870 Volsunga Saga; and in 1875 Three Northern 
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Love Stories were added to these translations. In 1872 appeared the 
“ Morality,” Lore is Enough, or the freeing of Pharamond; in 1876 
the Translation of the Afneid; in 1877 Sigurd the Volsung. This 
decade, from the publication of the Jason to that of the Sigurd, was, 
one must admit, a period of extraordinary literary activity, especially 
for a man so active in the field of Handicraft and Decoratior. After 
1877, however, there is a change. It would seem, upon the evidence 
merely of his writings, that social problems did not take hold of him 
to a very serious extent until the latter half of his life. Perhaps, as 
is so often the case, the vital spring of poetry was exhausted ; and 
socialism filled up the well. However this may be, the later works 
of William Morris were, for the most part, written in a sort of prose, 
with the exception of the Translation of the Odyssey, which was pub- 
lished in 1887, and Poems by the Way, printed in bewildering type 
at the Kelmscot Press in 1892. Perhaps one ought also to mention 
a song called The Day is Coming, written for the Democratic Federa- 
tion as the first of their Chants for Socialism; sold for a penny, and 
poetically worth less. As everyone knows, one or two of Morris’s 
romances, notably The House of the Wolfings (1888), contain a mixture 
of prose and verse. He also gave a good many lectures, some of 
which he published; such as Hopes and Fears for Art (1881) and 
Signs of Change (1888). 

Rather an alarming quantity of matter for discussion in a short 
article! The Life and Death of Jason is divided into the somewhat 
unorthodox number of seventeen books. The Earthly Paradise, I 
should say at a venture, is about twice as long as The Ring and the 
Book. Sigurd is not a short poem, though perhaps short for a 
Scandinavian winter. Nor is mere volume the only noticeable charac- 
teristic of the poet’s productions. Morris drank at many founts of 
poetry. A good deal might be said about the points of likeness and 
of difference between the poems of Hellenic and those of Northern 
inspiration ; or again between these two and the earliest poems with 
their medieval colouring. Again, an interesting question is that of 
the relations of Morris to his artistic and literary friends, particularly 
to Dante Gabriel Rossetti. In reading The Defence of Guenevere, and 
the other poems in the same volume, we cannot help being struck by 
the resemblance that these poems bear in subject, spirit, and form to 
much of Rossetti’s work. Rossetti had written The Blessed Damozel 
in 1847, in his nineteenth year, and published it in 1850, in a paper 
called The Germ (a name that, since the diffusion of the fame of 
Dr. Koch, could hardly be put at the head of a serious art journal !) 
And it seems certain that Morris, the younger and less original and 
imperious spirit of the two, must have been strongly influenced by his 
friend in writing his early poems. 

This question, however, and all questions of Morris’s environment, 
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literary and social, will be easily answered when Mr. Mackail' pub- 
lishes the expected biography of our poet. Until then they could 
only be dealt with in the most insecure fashion by anyone who could 
not even boast that he had wasted five minutes of Mr. Morris’s time 
with impertinent conversation. 

And, after all, from the literary, as opposed to the psychological or 
sociological point of view, the interest of these historical questions 
depends in a very high degree upon the answer that is given to the 
more general question—Will these poems live? Js Morris—let us 
avoid too nice distinctions of first class, second class, tenth rate, poets 
—but is Morris an Immortal ” 

Doubtless we cannot answer with certainty. Time alone, that 
“bringeth all things to the proof,” will make this also plain; we, at 
present, are hardly “ Posterity, that high mock-solemn court.” Yet 
we cannot help asking questions, and it is our fate to try our hands 
at prophecy ; and at any rate it is good sometimes to remind our- 
selves of broader principles of judgment than those “first impres- 
sions” which we daily and weekly communicate to one another in 
the hot haste of the modern press; and, in fine, as Mr. Lang once 
said, ‘ Sursum corda—Here goes !” 

There are two kinds of excellence, either of which—and, @ fortiori, 
the combination of both—is at once sufficient.and necessary to place 
a poet among the Immortals. Whether you employ the terms 
“form” and “matter,” or “style” and “ spirit,” is of little con- 
sequence ; in either case there are always plenty of people, /itterulis 
imbuti, who will point out that you can have neither form without 
matter nor matter without form, and that a writer can have no style 
who has no sense, or that genius can carry a style which in the mouth 
of mediocrity would be doggrel. Truisms so familiar could scarcely 
be totally devoid of truth. But, granted that a certain standard of 
style and of matter or meaning or interest is necessary to one and the 
same poem to make it literature at all, it still remains true that the 
excellence, the quod superest over and above this standard, of that 
poem, which makes it immortal, may be very decidedly an excellence 
of one or of the other of these constituents. Not ‘“ must be” but 
“may be”: for, of course, there have been a few poets, quos equus 
amavit Jupiter, in whom form and matter are both so perfect, and so 
perfectly harmonious, that one only gazes upon the whole and 
wonders whether it was really “ written” at all: did it not rather fall 
from some happier sphere, where such things have their being ? 

Is Morris immortalised by his style, by his music, or his diction? 
This would probably be the title that most people would put forward 

(1) Since this paper was printed a record of ‘‘ William Morris: his Art and his 


Writings ’’ has been written by Mr. Aylmer Vallance; which the present writer has 
not yet had an opportunity of reading. 
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for him if they held that he was immortal. In several obituary 
notices he was particularly praised for the musical quality of his 
verse. And Mr. Alfred Austin, in 1870, in a volume of essays on 
The Poetry of the Period, spoke of him as “this dulcet client of 
Apollo,” and calls him “the singer of, perhaps, the most unvarying 
sweetness and sustained tenderness of soul that ever caressed the 
chords of the lyre.” 

Now, nobody can deny that much of Morris’s verse is beautiful, 
that it is sweet and soothing. Reading it, one is continually reminded 
of the Spenserian description :— 


“¢ And, more to lull him in his slumber soft, 
A trickling streame, from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever drizling raine upon the loft, 
Mixed with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne. 
No other noyse, nor people's troublous cryes, 
As still are wont t’annoy the walled towne, 
Might there be heard ; but carelesse ()uiet lyes, 
Wrapt in eternall silence, farre from enimyes.”’ 


Further, one may agree, with regard to much of his poetry, that 
“his English,” as the critic in The Times said, “made up in simplicity 
what it may have lacked in vigour.” But that his verse is pre- 
eminently or consistently musical is surely a fallacy, based on what, I 
fancy, is not an uncommon confusion in speaking of poetry, the 
confusion of the eye and the ear. For instance :— 


6 


So day by day it grew, as if one should 


Slip slowly down some path worn smooth and even, 
Down to a cool sea on a summer day ; 

Yet still in slipping there was some small leaven 

Of stretched hands catching small stones by the way, 
Until one surely reached the sea at last, 

And felt strange new joy as the worn head lay 

Back, with the hair like seaweed—yea, all past 
Sweat of the forehead, dryness of the lips, 

Washed utterly out by the dear waves o’ercast, 

In the lone sea, far off from any ships! ”’ 


And a few lines later :— 


* Thoughts of it all came up with most fresh sting ’— 


a line which precedes one of the finest passages of that fine but 
unequal poem. These lines are far from displaying even an “ un- 
varying sweetness ” of sound; further, they lack distinction of phrase, 
though full of ambition, not to say affectation. 

Again, the last stanza of the poem called O// Lore, therefore a highly 
important passage :— 


.UM 
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“ Ah ! sometimes like an idle dream 
That hinders true life overmuch, 
Sometimes like a lost heaven, these seem— 
This love is not so hard to smutch.” 

“Smutch ” is Browning rather than poetry, coming where it does ; 
“these seem ”’ is one of those lapses which Wordsworth sometimes 
permitted himself, for which, however, Apollo would exact such a 
handsome fine as 


‘Or the unimaginable touch of Time.’ 


Sometimes it seems to have been inattention or want of sensitiveness 
that spoilt Morris’s music; sometimes it was affectation. In that 
earliest volume he frequently inserts a line of one foot shorter, some- 
times one of one foot longer, than those used throughout the rest of 
the poem. He almost always scans “fire” as a dissyllable, and 
goes out of his way to do so. Compare :— 


‘‘ Thank Clisson from me, squire, and farewell,” 
and from The Life and Death of Jason, 
“‘ With vain desires ’gan their hearts to burn,” 


where the first syllable of “‘ began ”’ is omitted, so that there shall be 
no doubt of the value of the last of ‘ desires.” 

It is impossible, without extensive quotation, to do more than 
indicate the grounds for believing that Morris possessed neither the 
curiosa felicitas nor the “ native wood-note ”’ that can make a poet of 
no very high imaginative gifts immortal. Many persons deprecate 
the discussion of rhythm, metre, and diction, in the case of English 
poets ; whether from early sufferings in connection with Greek choric 
odes, or from a tenderness for minor poets, need not here be 
inquired. Such, at any rate, cannot object to a somewhat dogmatic 
conclusion, that Morris, in spite of some very felicitous lines, in 
spite of a pleasing flow for the most part, is often flat and not seldom 
harsh, and cannot be called a master either of rhythm or of phrase in 
the sense in which Milton and Tennyson, Coleridge and even 
Burns, are masters. His music is often sweet enough, “ dulcet ” if 
you will; but it is, though not “ unvaryingly sweet,” in a less com- 
plimentary sense “ unvarying,” without subtlety, or rather without 
that “ magical” quality, which alone can secure for verse, as verse, 
the hearing of all generations alike, the right to go on through the 
ages viru’ per ora virum. 

But if Morris is not always certain to satisfy the ear, he has a 
notable gift of arresting the eye. In his picture-painting tlie artist- 
poet is at his best; wherefore, in common fairness and for the reader’s 
pleasure, let me quote one or two short passages, however familiar. 

Jason and his companions are starting on their quest, and the folk 
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of Colchos, but especially the maidens, are watching them as they pass 
to the quay, where Argo lies: 


“And many such an one was there that morn, 
Who, with lips parted and grey eves forlorn, 
Stood by the window and forgot to cast 
oie Her gathered flowers as the heroes passed, 
But held them still within her garment’s hem, 
Though many a wingéd wish she sent to them.”’ 


And soon after another picture, though a description of sounds :— 


‘¢ But silent sat the heroes by the oar, 
Hearkening the sounds borne from the lessening shore ; 
The lowing of the doomed and flower-crowned beasts, 
The plaintive singing of the ancient priests, 
ae Mingled with blare of trumpets, and the sound 
Of all the many folk that stood around 
Altar and temple and its brazen Lord. 
So sat they pondering much and spake no word, 
Till all the landward noises died away, 
And, midmost now of the green sunny bay, 
They heard no sound but washing of the seas 
And piping of the following western breeze 
And heavy measured beating of the oars ; 
So left the Argo the Thessalian shorés:”’ 


The last line, imitating the old Epic simplicity, is flat chiefly because 
it is unmelodious. But, d propos of the expression “the green sunny 
bay,” one may say, I think, that what is Greek about Morris’s Greece- 
inspired poems is just this clearness of the atmosphere, and in this 
respect at all events the remark’ of Ruskin is true, that Morris’s 
‘poems are not quite so beautiful as those of Keats, but display a far 
more powerful grasp of subject. 

’ For minute, vivid, “ Pre-Raphaelite ” painting, by no means free 
from the affected simplicity and trivial literalness of that school, take 
‘the opening stanzas of the poem called Golden Wings : 


9° 


a “ Midways of a walled garden, 
In the happy poplar land, 
Did an ancient castle stand, 
With an old knight for a warden. 


“Many scarlet bricks there were 
In its walls and old grey stone, 
Over which red apples shone 
At the right time of the year. 
‘On the bricks the green moss grew, 
Yellow lichen on the stone, 
Over which red apples shone ; 
Little war that castle knew. 


(1) Quoted by Mr, Austin, op. cit. 
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“ Deep-green waters fill’d the moat, 
Each side had a red-brick lip, 
Green and mossy with the drip 

Of dew and rain ; there was a boat 


‘Of carven wood, with hangings green 
About the stern ; it was great bliss 
For lovers to sit there and kiss 
‘ In the hot summer noons, not seen. 


** Across the moat the fresh west wind 
In very little ripples went ; 
The way the heavy aspens bent 
Towards it was a thing to mind. 


“The painted drawbridge over it 
Went up and down with gilded chains ; 
*Twas pleasant in the summer rains 
Within the bridge-house there to sit. 


“ There were five swans that ne’er did eat 
The water-weeds, for ladies came 
Each day, and young knights did the same, 
And gave them cakes and bread for meat. 


“They had a house of painted wood, 
A red roof gold-spiked over it, 
Wherein upon their eggs to sit 

Week after week ; no drop of blood, 


“Drawn from men’s bodies by sword-blows, 
Came ever there, or any tear ; 
Most certainly from year to year 
’T was pleasant as a Provence rose. 


“The banners seemed quite full of ease, 
That over the turret-roofs hung down ; 
The battlements could get no frown 
From the flower-moulded cornices.” 


This contains most of Morris’s faults. Here is a description which 
is almost free from them—of the palace of AXetes :— 


‘The pillars, made the mighty roof to hold, 
The one was silver and the next was gold 
All down the hall; the roof, of some strange wood 
Brought over sea, was dyed as red as blood, 
Set thick with silver flowers, and delight 
Of intertwining figures wrought aright. 
With richest walls the marble halls were hung, 
; Picturing sweet stories by the poets sung 
From ancient days, so that no wall seemed there, 
But rather forests black and meadows fair, 
And streets of well-built towns, with tumbling seas 
About their marble wharves and palaces ; 
And fearful crags and mountains ; and all trod 
By changing feet of giant, nymph, and god, 
Spear-shaking warrior and slinr-ankled maid.”’ 


XUM 
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And so on for the next twenty lines, if I had space to quote them. 
The whole passage, and many others, reminds one of tapestry such as 
is here described. There is something of the same clearness of outline 
and colouring ; some lack, it must also be admitted, of the deep and 
magical power of the best paintings. 

And now what of the interest of Morris’s poems ? 

The present writer has heard it said, by a good judge, that Siyurd 
the Volsung seemed to him one of the finest poems in the English 
language ; and that the way in which the kings and queens in that 
poem go to meet the fate which they know awaits them reminded him 
of the Agamemnon of A2schylus. No one can impress the mind more 
strongly with the awful majesty of that unknown law which men call 
sometimes God and sometimes Fate than Adschylus: but he is not a 
fatalist ; and it is to this refusal to be a fatalist that he owes a great 
part of his impressiveness. Morris is for ever striking the melancholy 
hopeless note of that apology from which we started. 


‘* Heavy and hard are the Norns ; but each man his burden bears ; 
And what am I to fashion the fate of the coming years !”’ 


So says the Queen Signy. Or take these very characteristic lines 
from the Life and Death of Jason (Bk. vy. 383) : 


‘So set ’twixt pleasure and some soft regret, 
All cares of mortal men did they forget, 
Except the vague wish that they might not die, 
The hopeless hope to flee from certainty, 
Which sights and sounds we love will bring on us 
In this sweet fleeting world and piteous.”’ 


The same note is struck over and over again in the Earthly Paradis« 
and throughout Morris’s poems. On the other hand, there is a rarer 
but not infrequent note, when the yearning for the brightness and 
happiness of the age of gold, which is usually represented as something 
that has long passed away, seems to be transmuted by its own intense 
heat into a hope of some future state of bliss. The strongest instance 
of this that I know is in Sigurd the Volsung, where Regin the Wise 
speaks of the visit of three Gods to earth : 


‘« And the three were the heart-wise Odin, the Father of the Slain, 
And Loki, the World’s Begrudger, who maketh all labour vain, 
And Henir, the Utter-Blameless, who wrought the hope of man, 
And his heart and inmost yearnings, when first the work began— 
The God that was aforetime and hereafter yet shall be, 
When the new light yet undreamed of shall shine o’er earth and sea.”’ 


Both the two last passages are surely good of their kind: but their 
kind is not /schylean. 

There is no backbone in Morris’s poetry. Some persons, we all 
know, have the strongest objection to backbone in poetry; and I am 
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far from saying that an Epic poet must be a philosopher, should be 
even as much of a philosopher as a dramatic poet is bound to be. 
Epos, if we may substitute that word for the historia of Quintilian 
(whose original remark has become very much out of date)—‘ Epos 
scribitur ad narrandum, non ad probandum.” But for Epic poetry to 
live it must be spontaneous in another sense than the Earthly Paradise, 
or for the matter of that the Idy//s of the King. Tither it must be 
the natural outcome of a fresh and vigorous existence, clothed in a 
living language, like the poems of Homer and Chaucer; or it must 
be inspired by some high imperious motive, like the Epic of Vergil 
and of Milton. Morris’s Epics are neither of these things. They 
make no pretence to belong to the latter class, which is surely the only 
sort of Epic possible in a highly advanced and complex state of 
civilisation. They imitate, and professedly imitate, the stories of 
“happy days passed long ago,” of the times when the world was 
young. There is a tone of gentle regret throughout them—regret for 
the pleasures of youth, for the transiency of all the green things of the 
earth, that inevitably infects them with the decay and the transiency 
that it deplores. Hardly any great poet (and, if the truth be told, too 
few of the little ones) has been so modest as William Morris; and it 
is not too much to say that he gauged his powers justly. He was not 
one of the poets “ whose thoughts enrich the blood of the world” ; 
but he was the best story teller of our day. Nobody so softly lured 
us to forget for awhile the dust and the din of a world whose blood 
is stormy enough, if not too rich. If after hearing one of his tales we 
are like his Wanderers, to whom the old fervent story brought pain 
half sweet, but had no power to keep back the light of common day 
from dawning once more on their old hearts; yet when the next 
breathing space comes round and he promises— 


‘“‘T have a story ready for your need, 
If ve will hear it, tho’ perchance it is 
That many things therein are writ amiss, 
This part forgotten, that part grown too great ; 
For these things, too, are in the hands of fate ;’’ 


once more we are like the audience within that “chamber fair,” 
who 
“ Cried aloud for joy to hear him speak, 
And as again the sinking sun did break 
Thro’ the dark clouds and blazed adown the hall, 
His thin clear voice upon their ears did fall, 
Telling a tale of times long passed away, 
When men might cross a kingdom in a day, 
And kings remembered they should one day die, 
. And all folk dwelt in great simplicity.” 
ie Nowe. Situ. 
. VOL. LXIL N.S 3R 
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Ox1y with the assistance of a political cinematograph could an 
Englishman, or any foreigner for that matter, understand the num- 
berless movements, variations, and changes of the Constitution and 
Parliamentary institutions in Austria during the last fifty years. 
Almost every State has altered more or less through wars, whether 
they have been successful or unlucky, or through increase or decrease ot! 
territory. Yet the State always remained the same, essentially th: 
same. But Austria has changed completely “ internally” three times 
since 1848, and still changes continually. The Austria of 1848 was 
not the same Austria of 1860 and 1861; the Austria of 1861 was 
quite different from the Austria of 1867, and the present Austria 
completely differs from the purely dual Austria of 1867, from th: 
revolutionary country of 1848, and from the absolutistic theocrati: 
period between 1850 and 1860, when sword and crosier alone, and in: 
equal shares, wielded all the power in the Empire of the Hapsburgs. 

What is the cause of this essential difference between Austria and 
the other European States? There is not, and there never has 
been, an Austria in the same sense as a France or a Russia. Austria 
only consists of a number of different races and nationalities in a 
continual state of movement and of crystallization; now round one 
centre, then again round two central points, and at the present 
moment the Slavs demand a third centre. Before 1859 and 186 
Austria possessed a kind of friendly hinterland in Germany, where it 
even took the leading part; and on the other hand an unfriendlh 
hinterland in Italy, where it was hated, yet ruled despotically, either 
openly, as in Lombardo-Venetia, or indirectly through obedient 
creatures on the thrones from the Po to the Straits of Messina. 

Since 1867 all this has been changed. The realm of the Haps- 
burgs was then cleft into two parts: into Austria proper (Die iw. 
Reichsrate vertretenen Laender und Koenigreiche), and into the kingdom 
of Hungary (Die Laender der heiligen Stephanskrone) ; or, as the two 
halves are commonly called, Cisleithanian and Transleithanian, the 
Leitha being « small river on the frontier of the Archduchy of Lowen 
Austria and Hungary. Whenever the word Austria in this paper is 
used, it is meant in the narrow sense of Cisleithanian. But this 
cleavage into two parts is only the grand partition of the monarchy. 
Besides this division we find, as will be presently shown, innumerabl« 
differences of creed, race, and nationality. In fact, there is absolutel 
nothing whatever which all Austro-Hungarians have in common 
except the person of the monarch, and even he is the Emperor in 
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one half (in Austria), the King in the other half (Hungary) of his 
realm. 

I. Ethnographic differences.—According to the latest official 
figures the numbers of the various nationalities and races are as 
follows :— 


Germans ° . 10,960,000 
Czechs . ‘ ‘ 7,770,000 (with Moravians and Slovacks.) 
Magyars ‘ , 7,508,000 
Croats and Serbs . 4,879,000 
Poles . ‘ s 3,900,000 
Ruthenians . . 3,668,000 
Roumanians . = 2,940,006 
Slovenes ‘ ‘ 1,325,000 
Italians ‘ , 729,000 


Besides Bosnians, Herzogovinians, Turks, and Jews. 


To show how even within the two halves of the monarchy the 
different nationalities are mixed up, we give their numbers as under 
from another equally trustworthy source. 


In AUSTRIA. In HUNGARY. 

Germans : ’ 8,461,580 | Magyars . ; : 7,426,730 
Czechs and Slovacks 5,472,871 |  Servians and Croats 2,604,260 
Poles. ‘ : 3,719,232 Roumanians . : 2,591,908 
tuthenians . ; 3,105,221 | Germans. ° . 2,107,177 
Slovenians . ; 1,176,672 Slovacks . . ; 1,910,279 
Servians and Croats 644,926 Ruthenians. . 383,792 
Italians . ; ‘ 675,305 | Slovenians ; ‘ 94,679 
Roumanians . 209,810 Gipsies . ° . 82,256 
Magyars . . , 8,130 Other Nations . : 94,679 


Of course, the three principal nationalities are the Slavs, Germans, 
and Magyars. But the Slavs are again split up into Czechs, Mora- 
vians, Poles, Ruthenians, Slovacks, Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes; each 
with a different language; moreover, divided into different groups 
locally, and not understanding each other. Not one of the nationali- 
ties is numerically absolutely preponderant in the monarchy, unless 
all the different Slav races are counted as one nationality. 

II. Difference of religion—The Austro-Hungarian Empire con- 
tains Catholics (Roman Catholics and Greek Catholics), Protestants 
(Lutherans and Evangelical Calvinists), Orthodox Greeks, Jews, 
and Mussulmans. The Roman Catholics are in a preponderant 
majority (27,000,000), but they also, as well as the members of the 
other creeds, are locally not united, but divided and spread over both 
parts of the monarchy. 

III. No common language, no common literature.-—There is no 
Austrian language, no Austrian literature in existence; this, the 
most binding cement—Bindeglicd—of a nation, is entirely missing 
in the realm of the Hapsburgs. The subjects of the Emperor 
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Francis Joseph possess no common aspirations in this respect. The 
Germans look to Germany for their literature, and the Czechs, since 
the regeneration of their language, employ their literature not on 
behalf of an Austrian state, but for a Bohemian kingdom of their 
own, just as the Magyar language and literature only aspires for a 
Magyar kingdom, and not for Austria. They know and speak and 
write in Hungarian of their King; but of the Emperor of Austria 
they speak as of a stranger, of a foreign monarch with whom Hun- 
gary has a compact, and who is also their King according to their 
ancient constitution and according to the Pragmatic Sanction." 

IV. No unity of laws.—There is no code of laws (either civil or 
criminal laws) in common for the whole monarchy. In this respect 
the Empire is also divided into two parts. The Austrian civil and 
criminal law is quite different from the Hungarian law. 

But these divisions are not sufficient. Even within the king- 
dom of Hungary several political sub-divisions exist, such as 
Croatia, for instance, a kind of sub-kingdom. Further, the feudal 
nobility of Bohemia or Galicia is essentially different from the 
nobility and the gentry in Hungary; so that there is nothing in 
common, absolutely nothing for all subjects in the wide extent of 
this realm of the Hapsburgs. Nothing, except the person of the 
monarch, haye all subjects of the Emperor Francis Joseph in com- 
mon. The different nationalities in Austria-Hungary do not know 
patriotism as this word is understood in other countries, a loyalty to 
the “common ” State (Gesammtstaat) as such. Their patriotism takes 
only the form of loyalty, of absolute loyalty to the person of the 
monarch. 

By the Pragmatic Sanction, as explained above, a dynastic indis- 
soluble union was constituted between the hereditary dominions of 
the Hapsburgs and the Kingdom of Hungary, as long as the descend- 
ants (male and female) of the Emperor Charles VI. had not died out 
entirely. Foreign affairs, the army and navy, and expenses for 
maintaining these services are firm, unchangeable, and permanent, 
like the dynastic union itself. By the laws of 1867, which gave back 
to Hungary its ancient rights and constitution, it was further 
arranged that certain matters should be also considered as “‘ common 
affairs,” but these must be renewed from time to time by agreement 


(1) The Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VI., the father of Maria Theresa, was first 
issued in 1713 as a family statute, but afterwards in 1724 as the fundamental law of 
the monarchy, after having been accepted by all the diets of Austria and Hungary. 
By this statute it was decreed that the Austrian lands should always be united, that 
they should be ruled by Charles VI.’s male descendants, and that, if he had no male 
descendants, his territories should pass to his female descendants. In the interest of 
his daughter, Maria Theresa, the Emperor spared no pains to secure from the Empire 
and from other European Powers guarantees for the execution of thislaw. Nevertheless, 
after his death the Pragmatic Sanction led to the war against Frederick II. of Prussia, 
called the Great. 
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on both sides (Ausg/eich). The common affairs include the customs 
laws, finance, mint, and bank affairs of the monarchy. These and 
the quota, é.e., the proportion of the contribution of each half 
of the monarchy (Austria proper on one side, Hungary on the other) 
towards the “common” expenses, are “revisable,” and have to be 
fixed at stated intervals. Up to now such Auwsgleichs were effected in 
1877 and in 1887. But the Ausgleich which ought to have been 
renewed in this year for the usual period of ten more years, still 
hangs fire, or, to speak more correctly, it is now absolutely certain 
that an agreement for ten years will not be concluded. At the moment 
of writing these lines it seems that even a provisional Ausgleich for 
one year only, which was proposed as a makeshift, is in jeopardy, 
unless at the last hour the Austrian Reichsrat and then its Budget 
Committee give up all further obstruction, so that an arrangement 
between the Legislatures of the two halves of the monarchy might 
still be effected at the last moment. Unless this happens, the Em- 
peror will make use of Art. 14 of the Austrian constitution, by which 
he can govern Austria (not Hungary, though) for a certain period 
of time as an absolute monarch. A difference of opinion prevails as 
to whether this Article 14 can be applied to “ common ” affairs of the 
dual monarchy, as the Hungarian law of 1867 says that the Hunga- 
rian Government and Parliament can treat about these common 
affairs only with a constitutional government in Austria. The views 
of the Hungarian Government on this point were clearly stated by 
the Hungarian Prime Minister, Baron Banffy, who in the Hungarian 
Parliament expressed himself in these words: he said “ It was not 
permissible to take an unfair advantage of any unfavourable condi- 
tions which might arise in a State with which Hungary was perma- 
nently united on the basis of the Pragmatic Sanction and the 
Ausgleich laws of 1867. The Government desired to maintain and 
cultivate those relations under all conditions. Their efforts were 
directed towards the undisturbed maintenance of the constitutional 
system in Austria and the settlement with’ that.country, so governed, 
of the Ausgleich question. They even wished to regard the possibi- 
lity of any other than a constitutional régime in Austria as quite 
excluded. Should events take a different turn, however, the Hunga- 
rian Government would not fail to fulfil the duty imposed upon them 
by the law in the interest of Hungary. The ‘Act of 1867 clearly 
prescribed the course to be adopted, if it should be found impossible 
to come to an understanding as to the customs and commercial treaty 
and the arrangement with the Austro-Hungarian bank. It provided 
that in the event of a failure of negotiations Hungary retained her 
right to deal with the matters independently... If, contrary to the 
expectations of the Cabinet, it should prove impossible to come to an 
understanding with Austria, “ the Hungarian Government would 
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consider it their duty to take all the requisite precautions, and to 
submit the necessary measures to the House, in order that the various 
points at issue might be regulated in accordance with the law.” 

The influential Hungarian journals fully approve these words 
of the Hungarian Prime Minister. On the other hand, the more 
violent organs of the German party in Austria severely censure 
Banffy’s statement ; they try to show that the Hungarian Govern- 
ment is thereby promoting the restoration of absolute government in 
Austria. This view, however, is not shared by the more moderate 
section of the German element and of the German press in Austria. 
In the Budget Committee of the Reichsrat the Austrian Minister of 
Finance, Dr. von Bilinski, openly threatened the application of 
Article 14 (the absolutist solution of the difficulty ,in case the 
Ausgleich extension should not be voted in the regular way by the 
Austrian Reichsrat). He explained that this would be necessary, 
and said that nobody would think of the possibility of common insti- 
tutions simply ceasing to exist, or of different customs duties being 
levied in Austria and Hungary—a course which, up to 1903, is 
already excluded by the commercial treaties with other countries. 

These views of the Austrian Minister of Finance were, however, 
immediately contested by the Hungarian Government. Their official 
organ declared, on the day after Herr von Bilinski’s speech, that 
certain statements of the Austrian Minister needed rectification. He 
had affirmed that, until 1903, when the commercial treaties entered 
into with foreign states would lapse, it was absolutely essential to 
maintain the customs union between Austria and Hungary. That 
was altogether a mistake, as that ministerial assertion was diametri- 
cally opposed to the laws upon which the position of Hungary, as an 
independent State, were based. Hungary was bound to fulfil all the 
obligations which it had undertaken towards foreign states in those 
treaties. The latter, however, could not exercise any influence in 
maintaining the customs union between Austria and Hungary. That 
union did not form part of the common affairs of the monarchy, and 
if a fair Ausgleich with Austria were not to be obtained, Hungary 
would be entitled under the law of 1867 to deal with the matter inde- 
pendently. The commercial treaties with foreign states only restricted 
that right in so far as the obligations undertaken towards such states 
must be respected. It had certainly never occurred to the men who 
incorporated the treaties in question in the Hungarian Statute Book 
that they had thereby imposed any restriction whatever upon the 
independent action of Hungary, which was provided for in the law of 
1867. It was therefore not right to mislead by the publication of 
such views. Herr von Bilinski’s warning to the Austrian Reichsrat 
not to force the Austrian Government to prolong the Avsgleich by 
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Imperial decree, in virtue of Art. 14 of the Austrian Constitution, is 
then referred to. The Austrian Finance Minister is reminded that 
the statement on this subject made by the Hungarian Prime Minister 
in the Hungarian Chamber of Deputies was not a one-sided declara- 
tion, but was, on the contrary, the result of a common understanding 
with the Austrian Cabinet. The organ of the Hungarian Cabinet 
can, therefore, only express its astonishment at the fact that the 
Austrian Minister of Finance should still consider it possible to 
prolong the Ausg/eich in virtue of Art. 14. 

Should the German Obstructionists be beaten in the Austrian 
Reichsrat and in its Budget Committee, then, of course, the contra- 
dictory views of the two Governments would become for the present 
at least mere academical opinions, of no immediate practical import- 
ance. But they possess, nevertheless, the greatest value, as even 
ufter the patching up of the provisional Ausglcich for twelve months 
« similar political situation may again occur next year. 

After this short but necessary digression, and before entering 
ore fully into the causes of the Obstructionist tacties of the Germans 
in the Reichsrat, the complicated political systems of the execu- 
tive and of the legislature in Austria must be explained. Without 
this neither the obstructive policy, nor its cause, nor its ultimate 
possible effect upon the whole monarchy, as one of the great European 
Powers, can be understood. The executives and legislatures in 
Austria-Hungary are just as manifold and varied as its nationalities, 
races, creeds, laws, and languages. 

The executive for the whole monarchy consists of :— 

I. The monarch—Emperor in Austria, King in Hungary. 

II. The Cabinet for Common Affairs, consisting of the three 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs, for War, and for the Common Finances 
of the whole Empire. 

III. The Austrian Cabinet in Vienna, consisting of nine ministers ; 
and, 

IV. The Hungarian Cabinet, consisting of ten members. 

Only the Minister of Foreign Affairs has jurisdiction in his sphere 
tor all parts of the monarchy ; the other two common ministers have 
« “double,” in Austria as well as in Hungary, in an Austrian and 
Hungarian Minister of Finance, and in an Austrian and Hungarian 
Minister of National Defence. The Minister of Foreign Affairs is 
ilso at the same time Minister of the Imperial and Royal House ; 
the Austrian Cabinet has no Imperial House Minister; but the 
!{ungarian Cabinet includes a Minister of the Imperial and Royal 
!Louse, with functions as soon as the monarch resides in Hungary. 
These different executives have “no connection” (constitutionally 
-onsidered) with each other. 
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THe LEGISLATURES. 


These also show double and even triple systems, like the machinery 
on a steamer, only with the opposite result. There exist : 

A. Two sets of delegations. Their sphere of action (Competenz) is 
restricted to the common affairs of the whole Empire, ‘.r., foreign 
affairs, Imperial army and navy, and common finances. One set of 
delegations is elected b¥ the Austrian Reichsrat, the other by the Hun- 

garian Reichstag; both delegations assemble one year in the Austrian, 
the next year in the Hungarian capital; but each delegation deliber- 
ates and discusses separately in a building of its own. ,They only 
meet together as joint delegations for the purpose of discussing and 
deciding on questions upon ‘which each separate delegation disagreed 
from the other. 

B. The Austrian Parliament in Vienna (Reichsrat) with two 
chambers, the Herrenhaus (House of Lords), and the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

C. The Hungarian Parliament (Reichstag), in Buda Pest, also 
with two C hambers, the House of Lords (Magnates), and the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

Like the animals in Noah’s Ark, the legislative assemblies in 
Austria-Hungary exist in couples. They have two delegations, 
two Austrian Chambers, and two Chambers for Hungary, altogether 
three parliamentary bodies in six Chambers. But even this number 
is not sufficient for the constitutional wants of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy. There are, besides, seventeen local parliaments or diets 
(Landtage), for the seventeen different provinces (Moenigieiche und 
Laendey), of which Austria (Cisleithanien) consists. Some of these 
local diets, the Bohemian or the Galician for instance, cannot even be 
called small parliamentary bodies; the Bohemian diet consists of 250 
members, the Galician of 150. And they provoke almost as many 
“rows” as the Vienna Reichsrat. They do everything in their 
power to prove that they must not be considered as quantités négli- 
geables. 

Not only is the number and variety of these manifold parliaments 
in the Empire of Francis Joseph . bewildering, the laws for : the 
election of members for the delegations, Reichsrat; Reichstag and 
Landtage are almost as diversified as the number of peenentnny 
bodies. For the delegations the election takes place according.to the 
strength of the different nationalities; for the other parliamentary 
bodies the owners of large landed estates elect separately their 
members, and so on ad infinitum. For a foreigner it is quite impos- 
sible to “learn and to digest ”’ all these nevances and differences. 

The same perplexing variety regulates the sphere of activity, the 
Competenz of these different bodies. If it were possible to find a 
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principle in this jumble of jurisdictions, one might perhaps say the 
underlying idea was that (in Austria at least) the Landtage (diets) 
are entitled to discuss and decide everything, except those matters 
which are specially reserved to the Reichsrat. With some goodwill, 
patience, tact, and ability this complicated machinery might, perhaps, 
work satisfactorily for all concerned. But the slightest shock, even 
the smallest piece of grit on one of the wheels, throws the whole 
machinery out of gear. 

Everybody must see that, within the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
with its dozen of nationalities and races, only one policy can be 
possible : that is to maintain above all the principle of conciliation of 
all the different races and nationalities; to concede the greatest 
possible measure of self-government to each of the races, and to bring 
into harmonious agreement all their various interests. Every attempt 
of any one nationality to lord it over the other races, to dictate in abso- 
lute fashion, though perhaps by apparently constitutional measures 
to them, is bound to lead to the most violent internal struggle, and to 
the gravest dangers for the country. An absolute monarch, such as 
the emperors of Austria had been (in Austria proper) before 1848, 
could govern all the races in his realm, either by means of the 
principle divide et impera for the cynical mind, or with the motto, 
Justitia regnorum fundamentum (the motto of the Emperor Franz) for 
those who see in an absolute monarch the father of his subjects. But 
for a constitutional monarchy the new methods of equality of the 
races, of conciliation and of judicious harmonious blending of their 
interests had to be introduced. 

The Slavs in Austria complain that since the dawn of the new era, 
ever since, 1860, and even more since 1867, when Hungary got back 
her ancient Constitution, and the principle of Dualism for the 
Hapsburg monarchy was invented, the great obstacle in trying to 
carry out these above-mentioned new constitutional methods in the 
Cisleithanian part of the monarchy was the claim of the Germans in 
Austria to supremacy. The Cisleithanian Germans, in the Reichsrat 
as well as in the local diets, so the Slavs say, never could, nor do they 
now give up the pretension that in Austria they ought to be the 
dominant, paramount nationality, superior above all others, to which 
alone the hegemony in the State ought to belong. Of course, the 
Slavs in Austria have always declined to acknowledge the pretensions 
of the Austrian Germans; they maintained that according to the 
fundamental idea of a constitutional Austria its nationalities ought to 
be on amjequal basis, ought to possess the same rights and privileges. 
The Slavs ought not to be treated by the Germans as a kind of 
second-rate citizens, subject to the domination of their German fellow- 
subjects. Moreover “ Germanisation ” in Austria, the Slavs contend, 
always meant absolutism, and was incompatible with liberty. The 
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Austro-German official mind seemed to be incapable of grasping the 
idea of the rights of the other nationalities in the Mmpire. The 
pseudo-Liberal legislation during 1860 and 1861 contained only sham 
constitutional decrees, which virtually meant the supremacy of the 
‘rerman element in Austria over all the other nationalities, even 
over the Hungarians. But the Magyars remained sulking passively 
under protest, and Schmerling’s haughty words, ‘“‘ We can wait,” only 
led to the events of 1866, but not to the coming of the Hungarians 
into the Rump at Vienna. 

The German party was for many years after the defeat at Sadowa 
at the helm of affairs in Austria ; but, so say the Slavs, the first and 
most important claim of the Monarchy—the conciliation of its 
‘lifferent races and nationalities—was not brought a step nearer to its 
-ompletion ; on the contrary the hatred among the different races 
grew more intense while the German party was at the head of the 
‘rovernment. The Emperor clearly saw that the so-called German 
Liberal party, with its unpractical dogmatic “ omniscience,” with its 
pretension of being alone able to understand and interpret th: 
(‘onstitution, and to be considered the only constitutional party in 
the land, could not in the long run remain a governing party o 
even a dominant party in a country which consists of so many 
nationalities and races. The German party while in power tried to 
bully all the other nationalities and to create the belief im the mind 
of the Emperor that of all the races in the Monarchy they were the only 
loyal Austrians. But this trick also was found out. The fact that 
atter the publication of Bismarck’s Secret Germano-Russo Treaty, 
which constituted a betrayal of his Austrian ally, the leading paper 
‘{ the German party in Vienna became the mouthpiece of Bismarck. 
contributed a great deal to open the eyes of the Emperor. <A 
political party in Austria, whose conduct if not directed, is certainly 
prompted by Prince Bismarck, could not be the party in whos 
lands the Austrian Emperor might safely leave the Government of 
Austria. The duplicity of that German Chancellor gave a great 
shock to the Emperor Francis Joseph. How could he trust « 
political party in his Monarchy which still continued to look to the 
author of that Secret Treaty as their guiding star, and whose leading 
newspaper was very frequently made the favourite organ of the 
publication of Bismarck’s ideas and views 

The German party (or rather parties) in Austria have no political 
tact whatever, and only the other day the leading organ of the 
‘rerman party in Vienna published a letter from Berlin, signed Th. 
M., but these initials were explained so clearly by the editor, that 
everybody knew the writer was Vrofessor Theodore Mommsen, in 
berlin. In this letter the learned Prussian professor advised the 
‘irermans in Austria first to unite, and then to be stern and Aart. 
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“Ozech skulls, which were not open to reason, were accessible to 
blows.”’ Such a defiant, insulting letter from a foreigner, a German 
professor in Berlin, the principal journal of the Austrian-Germans 
published and gloried in the advice given by that highly cultured 
politician, to break the skulls of the Czechs. The Pester Lloyd told 
the truth when it wrote “The German element (Deufschthum) in 
Austria perished through the want of sense and of judgment of its 
press.” 

The most ‘ Chauvinistic’”’ newspapers in Germany condemn any 
attempt on the part of even unofficial citizens of the German Empire 
to busy themselves publicly with the domestic affairs of Austria. They 
declare that it is monstrous that Austrian-German deputies, Herr 
Wolf, for instance, who, in the Austrian Reichsrat openly declared 
his desire to see Austria incorporated, like Saxony and Bavaria, in 
the German Empire, should be permitted to extend the sphere of his 
operations to Berlin. Both the Germans in Austria and Professor 
Mommesen, who are indignant at the Austrian language law (Sprachen- 
Verordnung), must reckon with historical facts. It is absurd that 
they should expect Germany to sacrifice her alliance with Austria for 
the sake of forcing that State to carry out the wishes of the Austrian 
Obstructionists and of the Pan-Germanic League. What would 
Germans say, if from Austrian territory the agitation of the Prussian 
Poles for national independence were to be promoted according to the 
“ precepts” of Professor Mommsen?’ These views are expressed by 
the leading National Liberal, Conservative, and Clerical newspapers 
in Germany. 

The Austrian Reichsrat in Vienna is split up into no fewer than 
twenty-five different categories, of which the most numerous are the 
young Czechs, counting sixty-two; the next largest faction is the 
Polish party, numbering fifty-nine members; then follow the German 
Progressists with fifty. If the Reichsrat were to be divided into 
Clericals and anti-Clericals, the latter form a large minority. There 
are besides twenty-eight anti-Semites, and fourteen Social Democrats. 
The German Nationalists count only five members, but with their 
leader, Schoenerer, they can make more noise than fifty. Schoenerer 
is the founder of the anti-Semitic party, but he is anti-Clerical, and at 
present a great enemy of Iueger. Besides, the Reichsrat contains a 
handful of so-called Polish reformers, furthermore members of the 
most various shades of politics. The German party in Austria is again 
divided into numberless sub-divisions—the Deutsch Nationalen, the 
Christian Socialists, the constitutional proprietors of large landed 
estates, the anti-Semites at any price, the Clericals pur ct simple, the 
original anti-Semites and the pseudo anti-Semites, the German Social 
Democrats, and so on. One can easily understand that such a party 
is perfectly useless for all practical purposes. If anybody claims to 
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be a true German Aryan, it is the anti-Semitic burgomaster of Vienna, 
Dr. Lueger. This redoubtable champion of the Germans, who wants 
to exterminate every non-Aryan, has an axe of his own to grind; he 
therefore attacks, with the greatest violence, not the Slavs, but the 
Magyars, who, until now, were the greatest friends and supporters of 
the Germans and the inveterate enemies of the Slavs. His—the 
great pro-German protagonist—speech is, therefore, “‘ obstructed” by 
the leaders of the extreme German wing in the Reichsrat in the most 
indecent manner, and with expressions which cannot be repeated in 
a respectable paper, and he—the burgomaster of the first capital of 
the Empire—pays these German parliamentarians, his former allies 
and co-founders of the anti-Semitic and pro-German party, in their 
own coin. ‘ Mud-lark,” “ gutter-snipe,” ‘dishonest street cad ”’ (the 
German word is much stronger), and similar compliments, are bandied 
between Lueger the German and several other leaders of the German 
party. Lueger, who in the communal council threatens recalcitrant 
town councillors with the police and the Staatsaniailt, “ thunders” in 
parliament against the Magyars, who for a thousand years success- 
fully defended and upheld their constitution against all threats from 
Austrian policemen, Staatsanwaelte, and ministers. He declares in 
parliament that the passing of the provisional Avsg/eich was equiva- 
lent to the predominance of the Judeeo-Magyar element over Austria. 

Had not the experience of the many years since 1867, when the 
Germans were at the helm of affairs, clearly shown their incapacity 
to govern “ many-peopled ” Austria, had not their pretensions to the 
paramount position over all the other races proved beyond a doubt 
that they are unable to conciliate the other nationalities; the pro- 
ceedings in the Austrian Reichsrat during the last few weeks would 
have made it clear to the whole world that they cannot even live 
under constitutional government without endangering the very 
foundations of the Monarchy, unless they are accorded the hegemony 
over the remaining races, a position to which they are not entitled 
either by a majority of numbers, nor by superior political tact, such 
as the Magyars have shown during a thousand years. 

The cause of the Obstructionist tactics of the Germans in the Vienna 
Reichsrat during the last weeks was the Sprachen Verordnung, i.e., 
a decree of the present Austrian Government concerning the use of 
the two languages (Landessprachen) German and Czech in Bohemia. 
According to this decree, after a period of grace of four years, every 
Government official in Bohemia must be acquainted with both 
languages, and furthermore, also providing for the administration of 
justice in either language, as desired by the parties before the courts. 
The Germans in Bohemia declare that this decree is an infringement 
of their rights in Bohemia, because up to this time that language 
qualification of all Government officials in Bohemia was not necessary. 
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They insist upon the maintenance of the status quo ante; and the 
whole obstruction, all the disgraceful rows for weeks in the Reichsrat 
have only one object, namely, to compel the Government to withdraw 
that decree. Considering that the Czechs in Bohemia by far exceed 
in numbers the Germans in Bohemia, that “ languages ”’ decree seems 
only fair and equitable ; the other ground, that the decree introduces 
an innovation, and that the status quo ante must be kept up, is too 
absurd. A great many things were formerly different in Bohemia. 
They had no constitutional government at all formerly, but an abso- 
lutist régime, and for variety now and then martial law (Belagerungs- 
Zustand), or a sham constitutional government, likewise with martial 
law sometimes. Then at those times the Czechs had no public rights 
at all; but neither had the Germans in Bohemia many. Do the 
Bohemian Germans at present desire that in this respect also the 
status quo ante should be maintained? The Bohemian Germans 
further contend that the languages decree is unconstitutional. Very 
well. They can impeach the Government, or its chief, Count Badeni, 
who as Minister of the Interior issued that decree, for his act and for 
its possible consequences. And they have done so in the Reichsrat. 
They have impeached Badeni on five or six counts; the matter was 
discussed during many sittings of the Reichsrat, but the motions for 
impeachment fell through, were voted down by a strong majority. 

But in revenge for this defeat to obstruct every business before the 
House; to jeopardise the <Ausgleich with Hungary, the principal 
basis of the present form of the Dual Monarchy ; to endanger alto- 
gether constitutional institutions for Austria, and perhaps to shake 
the very fiundamenta of the Empire, and its further existence as one of 
the great European Powers, must be called ridiculous, childish, and 
unworthy of a party which claims to bear the proud name of the 
German party. Of course, the disgraceful scenes during the last 
weeks in the Reichsrat, the unmeasured vituperations of one fraction 
of the party against the other are beneath contempt, and cannot be 
compared with anything that ever happened in another legislative 
assembly. in the world. 

For such a degradation of political life, of manners and language, 
the respectable members of the German party cannot primarily 
be held responsible. But in this case it was the tail which wagged 
the dog, and the respectable men of the German party, who 
can carry on a debate in seemly language, did nothing whatever to 
prevent the lower members of their party from throwing such mud in 
a parliamentary assembly. They never seriously protested or objected 
in the House whatever they may have said privately, or written in 
their papers about this unheard-of “rowdy ” behaviour of members 
of their party. 

This game of playing “ obstruction” in parliament may be very 
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fine, and even right, when played decently and according to 
the rules of the game; but the respectable leaders lately had oppor- 
tunities enough to see what happens when the disorderly members, 
even in a parliamentary assembly, get “out of hand.” What will, 
however, happen in the poor distracted land itself, in Bohemia, 
where the situation is already serious enough, when the lower 
members of either party, whichever side may be defeated, break 
loose into the country? Already, to anybody who has been 
near the “seat of war” in Bohemia, the situation appears very 
dangerous indeed. The animosity, irritation, and exasperation 
hetween Germans and Czechs in that province already borders on 
a state of civil war, and several riots—in Eger and Pilsen, for instance 
—took place, which constituted civil war in all but the name. All social 
intercourse between the two races has stopped ; the authorities had to 
interfere and threaten with a withdrawal of the licence unless Ger- 
man customers were served in Czech restaurants and public-houses, 
and vice versd ; the language in private as well as in public speeches, 
and in the newspapers, in the restaurants and cafés (and these latter 
play a great r/c in politics on the continent) is bitter in the extreme. 
All this happened before the occurrences and scenes in the Reichsrat. 
What will happen when these mutual accusations are carried from 
Parliament into the country, into Bohemia and Moravia ; when no re- 
straint by rules will prevent the actual fighting which threatened to 
break out more than once in the House? These questions the serious, 
the respectable members ought to have asked themselves before they 
commenced the game of obstruction de cwur /éger. This they have 
not done, and therefore they also cannot escape serious blame. They 
were accomplices before the fact, and silent during the perpetration of 
the crime. 

This crisis, although up to now only a parliamentary crisis, cannot 
be called “a minor crisis of subordinate character, which is not felt 
acutely in the country,” as even very competent English political 
writers seem to think.' This parliamentary crisis may, as shown 
above, develop and grow into a constitutional crisis between Austria 
and Hungary, if the difference of opinion of the two Governments 
with reference to Article 14 of the Austrian Constitution in respect 
of its applicability to the Ausg/cich is not amicably settled. It may 
degenerate into civil war in Bohemia and Moravia: it may kill, for 
a long time perhaps, constitutional government in Austria; it may 
disorganise the finances of the Empire, which only yesterday, so to 
say, were rehabilitated. The very existence of the Dual Monarchy 
may be at stake through this crisis. And for these reasons the 
parliamentary crisis in Vienna becomes at the same time a very 
serious, important question for all other European Powers. 

GERMANICUS. 
(1) The Evconoinist of October 30, 
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LONG SPEECHES AND BORES. 
‘“<Cut the cackle and come to the horses.” —ANON. 
To the Editor of THe ForTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


PERISH the thought, that a humble member of the rank and file shoui:|! 
question the sacredness of that procedure which for two hundred years 
has broadened down from precedent to precedent, since the days of William 
the Dutchman, when representatives of the people first brigaded them 
selves on each side of Mr. Speaker’s chair. 

But, as Sydney Smith said, everything, even Harley Street, comes to wn 
‘nd, and Parliamentary traditions are no exceptions, for surely the jin ¢. 
sitele might give us an excuse for limiting that exuberance of dialectical 
ability—the admiration of the nation—which flows perennially from 
January to July, and only ebbs in the small hours of the morning—in the 
(‘commons House of Parliament. 

We get many examples of long-drawn elocution from the “great. 
wise, and eminent” who occupy the front benches, and think that thev 
would be disgraced before God and man if they sat down under an 
hour, and the “active and energetic” M.P. whose backers have pro 
inised that he is not the man to sit silently shelling his peas, and wh« 
must live up to the situation, or hear of it again. Then there is the 
awesome expert, to whose ponderous inanity much is granted by a for- 
hearing House, and the “jintleman ” with a grievance from the distressfu! 
country—-while the colonels, admirals, and agricultural members are voc: 
but not articulate, and, to do them justice, not over long. Certainly we 
have some terrible examples, though it issome years since the late member 
for Cavan spoke on the Devon Commission from 12 to 6 of a Wednesday 
ifternoon ; but then there were giants in those days. Now we must 
‘ontent ourselves with a right hon. gentleman who perorates to an exiguous 
audience on Irish land bills for three hours and a half by Westminste: 
clock ; or the Lafayette-like hero of two worlds, who crossed the Atlantic 
to read a type-written essay to a perspiring House, for two hours at 
stretch last June ; or an hon. member from the land o’ cakes who deve 
loped an unsuspected capacity for orating ninety minutes on light railway- 
in the Orkneys. 

So we progress ; and, unhappily, a man is heard, or at least reported, for 
his much speaking, and works by time, and not by piece. The question 
seems to be: (1) Is this a real grievance ? (2) Can it be abated ? Of course 
there are some people, not very thick on the ground at Westminster, whv 
cannot speak too long. It would not take long to name them, but it might 
invidious ; but then there are say, 660 hon., gallant, and learned gentlemen 
who should be adapted to the bed of Procrustes with precision and effect. 
Is the process impossible? I trow not. At any rate, fifty years since, on « 
resolution of Lord John Russell’s, Milner Gibson, Member for Manchester, 
moved that speeches should be cut down to an hour, but remarked that he 
personally preferred forty minutes—in which he would have had m\ 
support. Cobden and Bright voted with him, and he was only beaten 
m division by twenty-four, Obviously, in ’38 the burden of long speeches 
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was nothing in comparison with ’97. Half a century back some score or 
two of men on each side caught Mr. Speaker’s eye ; the rest sat silent, like 
Augustus, waiting their apotheosis or translation to the Lords, where their 
descendants attend as casually, and speak as little as their, fathers in the 
Commons before them. 

Recently, indeed, one stage of a Short Speeches Bill was carried by a 
majority of seventy ; and last June a resolution, introduced by an agri- 
cultural member—a friend of my own—to the effect that the ‘‘ duration 
of speeches had increased, was increasing, and should be abated,” was 
triumphantly passed by a three to one majority. 

And after all, why not ? for although we have nothing of the sort in 
the House of Commons, and Parliament is doubtless the concentrated 
epitome of national talent, yet in other assemblies the time limit is the 
rule. 

The Church House, within one hundred yards of the legislative chamber, 
holds meetings on many subjects, yet, though it may seem flying in the 
face of Providence to put a period to the oratory of a bishop, the thing is 
done. At the United Service Institution, where the Colonels congregate, 
the sixty minutes law is enforced ; and at every business meeting east of 
Temple Bar no man may speak beyond his time. Why not engraft this 
on Parliamentary procedure? for the man who cannot liberate his soul in 
a quarter of an hour does not know his trade, and has no right to be in the 
House. 

There are two ways of curbing the exuberant verbosity of the day. (1) 
The time limit; (2) Sternly repressing the custom of reeling off page after 
page of type-written papers, called euphemistically notes. I would suggest 
trying the latter to start with. 

In any case, in the language of my agricultural friend, I would suggest 
that the duration of speeches “has increased, and should be abated,” and 
that the thanks of the community would be due to that individual, irre- 
spective of his political colour, who slew the Jabberwock. 

BRED. CARNE RASCH. 


*,* The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscript. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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